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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ors curiosity of the political world was greatly excited 
to know what would be the course taken by the Govern- 
ment on the occasion of its defeat on Mr. Bouverte’s amend- 
ment. As it took them from Monday to Thursday to come to 
a decision, they must have thought the crisis a very import- 
ant one. They had something else to decide than whether 
they should ask the House to reconsider its vote. That was 
simple enough. They could scarcely accept the abolition of 
payment of rates as a condition of the franchise in Scotland, 
after all they said last year about payment of rates in England. 
They might, if the Scotch could show that the precise pro- 
visions of the English Act are inapplicable to their institutions, 
accept something as nearly equivalent as the circumstances 
will admit; or they might simply ask that a vote given 
by surprise, even though that surprise was through their 
own fault, should be reconsidered. They preferred the 
latter plan, because, as Mr. Disrax.i says, he has devised 
words which are entirely in harmony with the Scotch law, 
and with Scotch usages and customs, and are yet in complete 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the English Act. If 
he has done this, and if he can persuade the House that he 
has done it, there ought to be no difficulty about the matter. 
Even those who object to rating as a basis of the franchise do 
not wish to stop the Scotch Bill from becoming law on the 
ground that it makes the payment of rates a condition of the 
franchise. They think the whole system bad because it 
causes inconveniences, but if the inconveniences are no 
greater in Scotland than in England, then the measure 
accepted for England ought to be taken as the standard of 
that which is to be accepted for Scotland. The case of the 
Scotch members who supported Mr. Bouvertz was that in 
Scotland the system of connecting the franchise with the pay- 
ment of poor-rates was totally inapplicable. Mr. Disrae.i 
denies this; and the question is therefore reduced to a very 
simple issue, as to which few persons who do not know the 
intricacies of Scotch boroughs can pretend to have an opinion. 
If the Scotch system will admit of coupling payment of rates 
with the franchise, then the precedent of last year ought to 
weigh with the House. If the Scotch system will not admit 
of this, then men of all parties may set themselves, if they 
have a grain of good temper and good sense, to find out what 
is the nearest approach that can practically be made in 
Scotland to coupling payment of rates with the franchise. 
There is nothing very recondite in this, nor anything that 
need lead to an open rupture between the Government and 
the House. But what caused the announcement of Mr. 
DisraEL1 on Thursday, as to the views of the Government, 
to be regarded with so much interest was the notion that 
the Government intended to dissolve at once if they could not 
get the vote on Mr. Bouveriz’s amendment rescinded. It 
had been loudly proclaimed that, if this were not done, they 
must dissolve or resign; there had been mysterious com- 
munications with Balmoral; there was something extraor- 
dinary in the fact that the Ministry wanted three days to 
come to so simple a conclusion as to ask the House to re- 
consider its vote. But if the Ministry had ever thought of 

lving or resigning, they changed their mind. A long 
and angry debate followed Mr. Disrag.i’s announcement, but 
there was not a hint given that a dissolution would follow 
if the House refused to accede to the request of the Govern- 
ment. This was wise. It is not a case for dissolving or 
resigning. If both sides agree that they are to insert in the 
Scotch Bill clauses as nearly approaching to the English 
clauses about payment of rates as‘the circumstances of Scot- 
Jand will admit, there is no ground for treating this as a case 
of war between the Opposition and the Ministry. Even if 


Mr. Disrak.t is beaten in the Commons, which he scarcely 
will be unless the Scotch members make out a very good 
case, the Bill has still to go to the Lords; and as the 
Lords will make any amendment which his presiding genius 
advises them to make, he will have another opportunity of 
inviting the House of Commons to alter their mind, or at any 
rate to accept something they do not quite like, rather than 
throw away the Bill altogether. 


Mr. Gatuorve Harpy, in reply to the various attacks which 
Mr. DisraE.i’s announcement provoked, made a speech which 
will not be without effect on the House and on the country. 
It inspired the belief that there is at least one Minister who 
would resign if he thought it right to resign. It may always 
be suspected that Mr. DisraExi is up to something too clever 
for other people to understand. Lord Sranuey holds himself 
aloof from Church and Reform questions, and occupies himself 
with the duties of his office; the other members of the 
Cabinet in the Commons are for the most part Mr. DisRaz.1's 
ninepins, following him in a perfectly honourable way, but 
incapable of having an opinion or a policy opposed to 
his. But when Mr. Harpy says that he does not resign 
because he thinks it a public duty to stay on, no one 
supposes that he is merely clinging to office for the sake 
of profit or power, or that he is a mere passive instru- 
ment in the hands of Mr. DisrarLi1. Those who wish to 
judge fairly of men of all parties cannot fail to be impressed 
by the fact that a man who is certainly not a great man, 
or a man of the first rank in politics, but who is able, and per- 
fectly independent, and not unscrupulous, has apparently come 
to the conclusion that the interests of the nation require that 
he and his colleagues should not resign. We can only wish 
that he had gone further, and given us his reasons for think- 
ing so. It is evident that Mr. Harpy has no belief in the 
alleged right of a Ministry to keep office through the period 
which it takes to get together a new Parliament, as if this 
were a private privilege, a term of grace which it could claim 
quite apart from the interests of the nation. The theory 
and the history of the Constitution equally show, in our 
opinion, that the notion of a Minister having an absolute and 
unconditional right to dissolve a Parliament elected before 
he came into office is a mere delusion. But even if this. 
right existed, Ministers, if they are honourable men, are bound 
to exercise it only for the public good. They must satisfy 
themselves that the good they do by staying in office is at 
least not outbalanced by the evil. Now the evil which the 
Ministry do by staying on in office is apparent to all men. 
They are demoralizing the House of Commons, and leading 
the nation to despise its representatives. Both sides, it may 
be said, are in fault; and this seems to us quite true; 
but what consolation is that? If Government by a mino- 
rity leads to both sides putting themselves into a false 
position, that is no justification of it. Scenes like those of 
Thursday night are most unseemly. It was not only from 
the Opposition that attacks came; Conservatives were among 
the fiercest aggressors, and then other Conservatives fell 
foul of these aggressive Conservatives, and one Conservative 
went so far as to describe the speech of another as 
“the yelping of a raw dog.” What we want to know is. 
not whether the Ministry, according to the rules of factious 
warfare, cannot make out some justification for continuing to 
sit on the benches of which they have got possession, but 
what it is that the nation gains by their being in office to 
repay it for the most serious prejudice it receives from these 
degrading outbreaks of angry violence and bad taste. We do 
not pretend to know what answer men like Mr. Hanpy 
would give to this. That they have an answer which satisfies 
them we believe, but what it iswe have no means of guessing, 
as they conceal it beneath a persistent silence. 
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There are only two 


purposes which we can imagine its | would have reversed the actual verdict; but it is not to be 
being seriously said that the continuance in oflice of the pre- 


supposed that any Republican Senator would have ventured to 


sent Ministry is likely to promote; the one is the passing of | oppose his party on a single count of the indictment if he 
the supplementary measures of Reform, and the other is the | had not been prepared to prefer his judicial duty throughout 


awakening and consolidating a resistance to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. If they alone can carry the Scotch 


and Irish Reform Bills, and if they can save the Irish Church | of the Presrpenr would involve immediate and final dis- 
by staying on the Treasury Bench, no wonder that, holding | missal from the Republican ranks, and the pretension, although 
the opinions they do, they stay there at any cost. As to | it seems to foreigners extravagant, is supported by arguments 
the Reform Bills, they can probably carry them through | which appear to many Americans conclusive or cogent. The 
the House of Lords if they stay in office, and if they | Senate, it is said, has by its uniform votes opposed the policy 
were out of office they could prevent them from passing. | which is denounced by the managers of the impeachment; 
The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills will go through the | and an acquittal would involve a recantation of the most 
Lords, or will not go through, as Lord Dersy pleases. But | cherished doctrines of the party. ‘The implied assumptions 
then, would Lord Derby under any circumstances please | that resistance to a majority is criminal, and that impeach- 
that the Lords should throw out the Bills? Even if he did, | ment is a merely political proceeding, have long ceased to 
the Lords would ultimately be compelled to pass them, and | be startling; yet the penalty of political excommunication 
the Lords have, as it is, very little prestige left, and can | is probably more effective than the reasoning by which it 


scarcely afford to reject Bills which a Conservative Cabinet | is justified. 


has brought in, and which it is known they would pass 
in a minute if a Conservative Cabinet was in oflice. The 
spectacle of the Lords using their constitutional power 
merely to please Conservative leaders, and to annoy and 
thwart Liberal leaders—voting that black is white if Lord 
Dersy asks them, and refusing to vote that black is black 
at the request of Lord RusseLt—would not be a very edifying 
one, or one likely to restore the waning reputation of the 
Upper House. If, then, the probability of the Scotch and 
Irish Reform Bills passing through the Lords is not materially 
affected by the question whether the present Ministry is in or 
out of office, the only discernible reason of an honourable 
kind that can be likely to induce them to remain in office 
is the belief that by staying in office they will be able 
to do something effectual in behalf of the Irish Church. 
What is it that they propose to do? In the first place, 
Mr. Harpy announced his intention of moving that the 
Suspensory Bill should be read that day six months. To 
this no reasonable objection can be urged. It is quite right 
for the Ministry to meet the Bill with the most direct negative 
known in the forms of Parliament. It will be useless to waste 
time by opposing the Bill and getting up long debates at 
every stage ; but the Government ought once for all to make 
a stand against the Bill. Why is the Bill introduced? Mr. 
GLapsTonE has told the House most distinctly. Its object is, 
in the first place, to convince Ireland that the majority of the 
present House of Commons is going to do more than pass 
abstract resolutions about the Irish Church; and, in the next 
place, its object is to create the impression that the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church is something settled beyond 
recall, and that all that is to be done is to fix how 
it shall be disestablished. If it is meant to do some- 
thing more than the Resolutions could do, the Ministry 
may fairly say that by accepting the Resolutions they 
are not concluded against opposing the Bill; and if it is 
expressly designed to create the impression that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church is something about which 
there can be no doubt, the Ministry may reasonably do their 
utmost to prevent the impression being created. In the same 
way, the Lords may perhaps be prudently permitted by 
Lord Derpy to reject the Bill. If they did not reject it 
they would be aiding in the creation of a belief that the 
movement’ of disestablishment was irresistible. In short, as 
Mr. GLapstonE wishes, as he himself says, to decide waverers 
by making them think that opposition to his scheme is 
practically over, so the supporters of the Irish Church 
wish to decide these same waverers by showing them that 
opposition to Mr. GLapsroxe burns on as fiercely as ever. 
‘here is no necessary change in the political situation, 
cither because Mr. Harpy tries to defeat the Suspensory Bill, 
or because Mr. Disraki asks the House to restore the rating- 
clauses. The Government may be beaten on both questions, 
and yet not be driven to an immediate dissolution. But then, 
cn the other hand, there is nothing in what we know as to the 
Suspensory Bill, or the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, to 
remove the impression that they had much better have 
resigned a month ago. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF MR. JOHNSON, 


har verdict of the American Senate on the eleventh article 
of impeachment will probably be followed by an acquittal 
on the previous charges, for the issue which has been de- 
cided includes all the material questions raised in the trial. 


As the trial proceeded, the Senate appeared 
gradually to appreciate more and more fully the judicial 
nature of its duties, and the thirty-five members of the 
Court who voted for a conviction on the eleventh article have 
probably satisfied themselves that the charge was sustained 
by sufficient evidence. In one of the most eloquent passages 
of his comprehensive and powerful speech Mr. Evarts re- 
minded the Senate that an oath to give a conscientious verdict 
was authoritatively interpreted by the Third Commandment, 
which he correctly described as a prohibition of perjury, 
and not of profane language. To swear to vote according 
to the evidence, and afterwards to vote under the dictation of 
party managers, is in the plainest sense to take a sacred name 
in vain. The Carer Justice vindicated the foresight of the 
framers of the Constitution by steadily insisting on the cha- 
racter and duties of the Court over which he was required to 
preside. Lastly, Mr. Burzer, by his violence and coarseness, 
repelled the sympathies even of those Senators who might 
have been expected to share his political opinions. If the 
charges had admitted of direct disproof, the Presipent would, 
in spite of prejudice, have been almost unanimously ac- 
quitted. 
While the prosecutors failed in their attempts to effect their 
object by an appeal to party feelings, the counsel for the 
deteuce thought it prudent to support by political arguments 
their exposure of the weakness of the evidence. After it had 
been shown that the Preswent had endeavoured to remove 
Mr. Sranton from office, and that at the same time he had 
abstained from the use of force, it was difficult to prove either 
that the charge of an illegal proceeding was baseless, or that it 
formed a suflicient ground for impeachment. The Presignt’s 
representatives accordingly admitted that, in some undefined 
degree, the verdict of the Senate might be properly influenced 
by considerations of expediency. Mr. Grosporck reminded the 
Senate of those services to the Republic which secured to Mr. 
Jounson the Republican nomination as Vice-President; of his 
solitary adherence to the Union among all the Senators for the 
Southemn States, andof hishigh -handed governmentof Tennessee . 
at a time when two-thirds of the citizens of the State favoured 
the Confederate cause. Mr. Evarts entered more deeply into 
the probable bearing of a conviction on the balance of power 
as it was established by the Constitution. He showed that the 
Tenure of Office Bill and other recent measures tended to vest 
in the Senate many of the powers which were, through political 
jealousy or party hostility, withdrawn from the Presipent. The 
Senate, although it may at the present moment act in harmony 
with the House of Representatives and the majority of the 
people, is not, by its organization, a popular body. Repre- 
senting the equality of the States, it is likely often to conflict 
with the popular will; and as it is not liable to impeachment, 
it may possibly be subjected to a diminution of its powers. 
The Tenure of Office Bill, if it proves to be constitutionally 
valid, confers on the Senate an equal share with the PresiDENT 
in the maintenance, as well as in the appointment, of the 
great officers of State; and Mr. Evarts inquired whether 
Ohio, Illinois, and New York would permanently allow the 
scanty population of New England a disproportionate share in 
the executive government of the country. ‘The impeachment of 
the Presment necessarily affects the relations of all the Legisla- 
ture to the whole community, and of the Senate to the Lower 
House of Congress; and although a functionary who had been 
really guilty of administrative crimes ought to be punished 
without regard to consequences, it well became the Senate to 
consider the risk which it might incur by deranging, on 
political grounds, the established balance of the Constitution. 


A majority of thirty-six to eighteen would have been sufli- 
cient for a conviction, so that the transfer of a single vote | 


The charges which were founded on the impropriety of the 
Prusipent’s speeches could only be met by ridicule, and by 


to his political allegiance. Violent partisans have repeatedly, 
warned hesitating members of the Court that a vote in favour 
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tations of the language of his opponents. Mr. Evarts, 
amid the laughter of his audience, referred to a violent 
yarrel in which two of the managers of the impeachment 
accused one another of every delinquency which could sug- 

itself to the imagination of an angry partisan. A more 
scandalous squabble which has just disgraced the House of 
Representatives may possibly have influenced the judgment of 
the Senate on some of the issues which are involved in the 
eleventh article. It is not improbable that the attention 
which has been drawn to the bad taste of the Present may 
produce a permanent improvement in the language of political 
warfare. ‘The notes in which Mr. Dickens promises hereafter 
to deny the accuracy of his own admirable imitations of 


American rhetoric have not yet been justified by an im- 


provement in the popular taste; but the more refined 
rtion of the community is profoundly annoyed by the dis- 
credit which rude politicians inflict on the national character. 
It must be admitted that the acts of the House of Representa- 
tives are not inconsistent with the words of their Butters, 
their Banxses, and their Wasnpurnes. While the impeach- 
ment has been in progress, the House has almost unanimously 
da Bill authorizing the President in certain cases to 
kidnap the subjects of any foreign Government which might 
have declined to modify the rules of international law at the 
dictation of Congress. The mover of the measure and the 
House were fully aware that England was prepared to enter 
into any reasonable arrangements on the troublesome ques- 
tion of expatriation; but it was thought necessary to antici- 
pate a settlement by a wanton affront. 

All but the most extreme Republicans have long since dis- 
covered that the impeachment was a mistake; but even 
prudent and temperate men may naturally anticipate disad- 
vantageous consequences from an acquittal. It is almost cer- 
tain that the rash and impulsive PresmenT would regard his 
escape as a decisive victory, and that he would be encouraged 
in his desire to thwart the entire policy of Congress. It is 
difficult to anticipate the trouble which he might cause during 
the remaining nine months of his administration, especially 
as his opponents would have been greatly weakened by their 
unsuccessful experiment. The Republican Convention for 
the nomination of a candidate for the Presidency is about to 
meet immediately, while the Democrats have, perhaps judi- 
ciously, postponed their own assemblage till July. The party 
which has so long been excluded from power would be stimu- 
lated to fresh exertions by their triumph, and their anta- 
gonists would probably be distracted by internal quarrels 
between the advocates and opponents of impeachment. It is 
not easy to foresee the bearing of the process of reconstruc- 
tion on the Presidential election. The House of Representa- 
tives has already voted the admission of Arkansas under the 
new Constitution; but the Democrats will use their utmost 
efforts to exclude the negro voters, or to admit the disfran- 
chised whites. If, notwithstanding the vote on the eleventh 
article, the Presipent should be convicted and removed from 
office, Mr. Wave will succeed to his functions by a doubtful 
title. The administration of the vacdnt office is entrusted by 
the Constitution to the President of the Senate, and it is not 
certain whether the Senate would not have the power, by dis- 
missing its own President, to remove the temporary President 
of the United States. Mr. Evarts did not forget to point out 
the anomalous relations of the Senate to the Government, as an 
argument against an assumption of power which might perhaps 
lead to a popular agitation against the Senate itself. The final 
judgment, which will be delivered in a few days, will under 
any circumstances lead to important results. - 


THE SCOTCH REFORM BILL, 


fhe House of Commons is very much in the state at which 
the tribes of Israel had arrived at one point of their 
career. ‘There is no king, and every man does that which is 
right in his own eyes. ‘There is no control whatever of the 
Ministry over the House; and it is neither the business of the 
leader of the Opposition to protect the Ministry, nor could he 
do much to protect them even if he felt so disposed, which he 
certainly does not. On Monday evening the Scotch Reform 
Bill came on for discussion, and the House dealt with it, and 
the Ministry suffered the House to deal with it, as if no such 
beings as the members of the Cabinet existed. The Scotch 
are accustomed to manage their own affairs for themselves, 
and their claim to regulate the affairs of Scotland as Scotland 
likes is generally recognised with much good humour and 
indifference by England and Ireland. But on this occasion 
the Scotch members, by way of managing their own 
affairs, had decided, in the first place, to take ten seats 


away from English boroughs and allot them to Scotland; 
and, in the next place, to do away for Scotland with that 
payment of rates which in the English Bill of last year was 
proclaimed to be the essence and kernel of the measure, 
the one really vital principle of the Bill among numerous 
other vital principles that were not very vital. How did the 
Government meet these two proposals? It began by assuring 
the House that, for all it cared, ten small English boroughs 
might be disfranchised altogether, or ten small English 
boroughs might lose a second seat. The latter was, it thought, 
the better plan, but the House could judge for itself. In order 
to judge of the demoralizing effect which such a declaration must 
have produced, it is necessary to remember the fervency with 
which Mr. Disraz.i a twelvemonth ago dwelt on the justice 
and necessity of not doing away altogether with any centre of 
representation. Small boroughs were parts of a great scheme 
of things for which he felt profound admiration, and which he 
pledged himself to preserve. It is true that this principle, if 
it can be called a principle, has been virtually abandoned this 
Session by the proposal to disfranchise some of the Irish 
boroughs. But the majority of Englishmen surmised that 
perhaps in Ireland things were different. Things generally 
are so different in Ireland; and there, possibly, rotten little 
boroughs are not parts of a great scheme. It was quite 
another thing to find that the Government was prepared 
to let ten English boroughs be totally disfranchised merely to 
accommodate Scotland. All that was needed was that a 
Scotch member should move an instruction to the Committee 
on the Scotch Reform Bill to the effect that Scotland should 
gain ten seats at the expense of England, and the thing was 
done. The great principle of keeping alive every centre of 
representation, in order that the traditions of an old historical 
country might be maintained, was to melt away like snow in 
ariver if a Scotch member could but persuade the House 
that this was better than telling the Committee to take away 
the second member from ten English boroughs. But this 
contribution to general anarchy was not enough for the 
Government. After the triumphant Scotchman—not by a 
Bill, or by a keenly contested clause in a Bill, but by a 
mere instruction to a Committee, debated in a little cheerful 
chatty way for an hour or two—had swept away the franchises 
of ten English boroughs, the proposal for doing away with 
payment of rates as a condition of household suffrage came 
on for discussion. It might have been thought that if any 
question could have interested the Government, and piqued 
its honour, and awakened its pride, it would have been this 
proposal. This payment of rates was the one feature of the 
Bill which Mr. Disraexi’s colleagues thought they had in- 
sisted on successfully, and it was by insisting on it that they 
saved their self-respect. In their casual, airy way, the 
Scotch decided to do away with it, and they found no 
difficulty. No Minister thought it worth while to oppose 
them. Scarcely any Minister even thought it worth while to 
stay in the House while the subject was being discussed. 
No whip gathered together Conservative members, and after 
a few desultory observations the vote was taken, and not a 
hundred members could be found who would stay on through 
the hour of dinner in order that the most vital of all the 
vital principles of the great Conservative Reform Bill might 
be upheld. 


After the vote had been taken, Mr. Disragxt, who had not 
thought it worth his while to be present during the debate, 
said that the vote was a most important one, and that the 
Government must consider its position. To every one out oi 
the Cabinet it will occur that the Government ought to have 
considered its position a little sooner. The best that can 
be said for it is that it is hardly treated, and that it is a 
very great shame that, when it is known to be so weak, 
members will go on making proposals which it cannot resist, 
but which it is humiliated by accepting. We cannot see 
that there is any foundation for this complaint that can 
be .of much service to the Ministry. If Mr. Baxter 
had had to face a Government that was anything like a 
Government, he could not have done as he did. He would 
have been reminded of the strange audacity of a proposal to 
disfranchise ten English boroughs by a mere instruction to a 
Committee on a Scotch Reform Bill, He would have been 
met with a declaration that the Government thought that the 
seats Scotland required should be provided for by enlarging 
the House. Mr. Disrarui held this opinion, and he held it 
strongly; but he held it as any entirely uninfluential pri- 
vate member might have held it, as if it had been the 
crotchet of Mr. or Mr. Darsy Grirritus, not as if 
it had been the deliberate judgment of a Prime Minister. If 
at a proper moment, and after proper discussion, it had been 
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decided that ten seats should be taken from England and 
given to Scotland, a Government that governed would have 
decided how these seats should be provided, and have ex- 
plained and insisted on the reasons that guided it in its 
decision. But if the House is left to do exactly as it likes; 
if anybody may propose anything and carry it in half an 
hour, provided he can snatch a vote in his favour; if the 
Ministry of the day abandons one set of opinions, accepts a 
second set, and announces its willingness to change them for 
a third, and does all this in the course of a few minutes, and 
with regard to a matter which it recently described as of 
the highest importance in its eyes—why should it be re- 
presented as hard on the Government that Mr. Baxter or 
Mr. Anybody else should carry anything that he can com- 
mend to the fugitive caprices of the House? If Ministers 
do not take the precaution to know whether the House is 
in Committee or not; or if they do not think it worth 
while to stay away from dinner in order to keep up their 
darling principle of the payment of rates, and, for fear their 
soup should get cold, abandon the one last check on house- 
hold suffrage, why should not a member who has a tougher 
stomach, or has taken the precaution of eating an early 
dinner, not do the best he can for the Scotch paupers 
whom he happens to wish to conciliate? A House of 
Commons with a Ministry to guide it is one thing, and a 
House of Commons without a Ministry to guide it is another ; 
and if we are to continue to have anything like the same 
system of representative government as that to which we have 
been accustomed, there must be a Ministry to guide the 
House of Commons. The common sense of the country will 
before long insist that this deplorable state of anarchy shall 
cease; and, lamentable as would be the waste of time and 
money involved in an immediate dissolution, yet if the 
Ministry, for reasons which satisfy themselves, think it better 
not to resign, an immediate dissolution is perhaps an evil 
inferior to that of prolonging a state of things which is cutting 
at the root of our representative system, and is preparing the 
way for the introduction of what we believe to be the only 
substitute for the guidance of a Government—namely, the 
constitution of parties each member of which is under the 
tyranny of a clique, and where the slightest attempt at origi- 
nality or independence is visited with the severest personal 
penalties. 


The mode in which the proposals carried on Monday 
evening were brought before the House and received by 
the Ministry far exceeded in importance the proposals them- 
selves. The principle of making all voters pay rates seems 
simple enough, but even in England it had to be waived in 
the case of lodgers; and, in order to make it possible, the 
system of compounding had to be done away with altogether 
in Parliamentary boroughs. The Scotch say that it will not 
work well in Scotland, for poor-rates have only been intro- 
duced there at a comparatively recent date, and are levied in 
a manner so various that it would be absurd to connect pay- 
ment of them with the franchise. What the Scotch suggest 
is, not that payment of rates shall be necessary, but that, if 
any one escapes payment of them on the plea of poverty, he 
shall not have a vote. It is the custom in Scotland not to 
make persons pay rates whose houses are of a less rateable 
value than 4/. a year, and thus there would virtually be in 
Scotland a 4l. franchise, except that any person holding a 
house rated lower could at any time get a vote by simply 
choosing to pay his rates. Even from the Ministerial point of 
view there does not seem any great objection to this proposal, 
and if the Ministry had not entirely neglected to provide 
against defeat, they might with the greatest ease have got Mr. 
Lovverie’s amendment put in a shape which they could have 
honourably accepted. Mr. Baxter’s amendment was founded 
on the supposition that the numbers of the House of Commons 
would not bear to be increased. It is much to be regretted 
that the arguments for increasing the House were never 
laid before Parliament, and that the Government had not 
the courage to say out what it thought right. There are 
of course disadvantages in increasing the House, but the 
ordinary arguments against it, if they show anything, show 
that the House ought to be reduced to at most half of 
its present size. If, however, the House was not to be 
increased, and if, in this cursory way, ten English boroughs 
were really to lose a member for the sake of Scotland; 
if, in short, it is assumed, as under the guidance of the 
Government it was assumed on Monday, that the only ques- 
tion to be settled was whether the ten smallest boroughs should 
be disfranchised, or the ten smallest boroughs with two mem- 
bers should each lose one member, we are inclined to think 


It is not a point on which any one can speak very confident] 

No party question was involved, for whichever way the de. 
cision was, the party loss and gain would probably be about 
the same. Against the argument that no historical centre of 
representation shall be extinguished may be set the argument 
that the small boroughs with one member are, for the most 
part, such petty villages that no political life is possible in 
them. But there is one argument of much force by which 
the question may perhaps be fairly decided. One use of smal] 
boroughs, which has been very often insisted upon, and 
especially by Mr. Disrakxt, is that they offer an avenue to 
Parliamentary life to men of moderate means, not connected 
with the locality, but distinguished in some walk of life, 
or likely to win distinction in Parliament. This, we 
will assume, is a good thing; but if it is useful that 
such boroughs should exist to subserve this purpose, then 
it may be remarked that small boroughs with one mem- 
ber do not subserve it at all, while small boroughs with 
two members do occasionally subserve it. No stranger 
would have the ghost of a chance in one of those boroughs 
which are corners cut out of a great man’s park; but 
of all seats that a poor man can hope to win none are so 
open to him as the second seat in good flourishing towns 
where there is some political life, and where the inhabitants, 
after having satisfied, by the bestowal of one seat, the claims 
of the great nobleman or manufacturer who overawes them, 
are really sometimes induced, by fanaticism or patriotism or 
a pleasant whim, to give the second seat to a distinguished or 
adventurous stranger. 


= 


THE END OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


Ox Easter Day the objects of the Abyssinian Expedition 
were accomplished. By the afternoon of that day all 
the English captives, and all the European prisoners of what- 
ever nation, were in the camp of Sir Rosert Napier. Most 
fortunately, THEoporE and the more sanguine of his chiefs 
had been tempted on Good Friday to attack the advance- 
guard of the British troops. They did attack, and in an 
hour were beaten beyond all hope of rallying; and no story 
can be simpler than that of their defeat. They seem to have 
thought that the force sent to see what was the real position 
of the Abyssinian army, and to judge of the strength of 
Magdala, was much smaller than it really was. It was but 
a very small force, not much above 1,500 men; but out 
of this small force two-thirds apparently were hidden from 
the view of Turopore by the configuration of the ground. 
The Abyssinians, not understanding their danger, came 
on cheerfully and boldly, and with no apprehension lest 
an enemy so easily outnumbered should be able to win 
a victory by the superiority of his firearms. They were 
quickly undeceived. They found themselves in the midst of 
rockets and mountain guns and Sniders, and, for all they 
could do against such weapons, they might as well have had 
no better arms themselves than bows and arrows. It was but 
the same story, only in a much more exaggerated form, which 
two years ago we used to be hearing every day of the encoun- 
ters between the Austrian and Prussian troops. The Austrians 
were as brave as the bravest of men could be, but they were 
beaten because the Prussians shot them with the needle-gun 
while they waited to load. The Austrians knew beforehand 
that the Prussians had got needle-guns, but they did not 
realize the fact that needle-guns would make so much differ- 
ence. TngoporE, in the same way, knew that the English would 
have good weapons, but he did not realize that these weapons 
would be altogether of a different kind from those which he had 
imported from Europe, or had had made in Abyssinia by Euro- 
pean artificers. He seems to have had fair ground for supposing 
that he could really hold Magdala against us. He had reason 
to hope, in the sense that BenepeK had some reason to hope 
that, in spite of the needle-guns, he would not be beaten at 
Sadowa. 'Tueopore had not been able to oppose the English 
on their march because he had no command over the tribes 
through whose districts our troops marched. He was obeyed 
and feared nowhere in Abyssinia except where he himselt 
was. Ata thousand points on our road we might have been 
encountered with a good prospect of turning us back, or at 
least of seriously delaying the enterprise. But we were not 
encountered because there was no enemy to encounter us. 
‘Tuxopore was only the chief of Magdala, but then he thought 
it possible that he might hold Magdala against us. He was 
aware that it was really a question of the relative strength of 
our weapons of war, and it was for this reason he attached such 
extreme importance to getting his big guns to Magdala. In one 


the decision to which the House came was the right one. 


way he was right, and in another way he was wrong, in this. If 
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we had had nothing but guns like his, only not so big, his big 
might have both frightened and damaged us. As a 
matter of fact, our little guns were much more effectual than 
his big guns, but he had no reason to anticipate this. Even 
this little fight of an hour with barbarians is not without its 
lesson. Battles, we may safely predict, will henceforth depend 
on the combatants having or not having the best weapons that 
science and money can contrive, and on their knowing or not 
knowing how to make the most of their weapons. Whether 
our troops have as yet learnt to use a breech-loader so as 
to make the best use of it against a force armed with equally 
breech-loaders is a point on which the history of this 
little Abyssinian battle may make us feel some uneasiness. 
After he was beaten, THEoporE began to negotiate. Most 
fortunately for us, he could not make off with his troops 
and his captives. His rear was occupied by furious tribes 
of savages beside whom Abyssinians are civilized beings. 
Excepting as master of Mag and of the big guns, and as 
triumphant under the most desperate circumstances, he had 
no hold over the allegiance of his chiefs, or the faithfulness of 
his soldiers. ‘To keep Magdala, and to let it be supposed that 
the big guns were still of some use, were, therefore, his first 
objects. He thought that if he sent back the captives he 
would propitiate the English General, and that, having got 
what they wanted, the English would go away. It is 
obvious that if it was his object, as we know it was his 
object, to be left in possession of Magdala, he played his 
cards exceedingly badly. He might most easily have got 
all he wanted. He would only have had to send to Sir 
Rosert Napier, and offer to give up all the prisoners 
unharmed if Magdala were not attacked, threatening at the 
same time to kill them all at once if his offer were 
refused, and Sir Rozert Napier must have accepted the pro- 
He never could have risked the lives of the captives 
merely for the sake of having the glory of capturing an 
Abyssinian stronghold. But THEopore, being on this pointa 
most misguided man, first sent the prisoners back, and then 
asked to be allowed to hold Magdala and remain as he was. 
Sir Ropert Napier could afford to treat this proposal with 
contempt. Having got the captives safe, he could begin 
to think of punishing Tuzopore. He ordered him to sur- 
render himself at once unconditionally into the hands of 
the English, What on earth we should have done with 
him, if he had surrendered himself, it is hard to say. 
But he saved us the immense difficulty of disposing of 
him by electing to make us storm Magdala. Rightly 
or wrongly, he thought this his best chance, and it is 
curious to notice by how many mischances his hopes, if he 
had any, were blighted. He had a road of retreat open to 
him, for he could descend from Magdala on the southern as 
well as on the northern side; and it is said that he did try to 
get away, but was driven back by the savage tribes who were 
waiting to end their long contest with him by killing him in 
this moment of his extreme danger. The approach to Mag- 
dala was commanded by a very strong position fortified as 
well as Abyssinians could fortify it, and this was surrendered 
to the English by one of his chiefs only a few hours before 
the storming began. And lastly, it could not have seemed 
possible to him that the few desperate men who remained to 
share his fortune should do absolutely no harm to the attack- 
ing force. He had the revolvers which the Queen had sent 
him as an acknowledgment of his kindness to PLowpEN, and 
he had some breechloaders of English make; and he might 
have reasonably expected that, when English revolvers and 
rifles were discharged at a few feet distance into dense masses of 
Englishmen, some one would at least get a little hurt. In all 
these points he was deceived; he could not get away; his 
chiefs were too frightened to hold the positions entrusted to 
them ; his revolvers and rifles would not do any harm under 
circumstances in which bows and arrows might have been 
fatal. ‘The consequence was, that his fortress was much more 
easily taken than he could have reasonably anticipated, and 
he determined, like a bold man, to die at once, and to rush 
on to the fate which he could not escape. 


For us everything has turned out most fortunately. Great 
as are the merits of the General and the soldiers and the 
Government in carrying out this expedition, unexpected 
good luck has also been on our side. We shall soon have 
these heroes home again, and Parliament will express 
the sincere thanks of the nation to Sir Roserr Napier 
and his comrades. We owe them a great deal, and we 
shall not be slow to express our gratitude. They have got 
back the captives for us; they have kept up the fame of 
England ; they have spent as little money as the most sanguine 


earth of a petty bloodthirsty tyrant; they have made Sir 
Starrorp Nortucote happy; they have paved the way for 
the most ingenious literary parallels between THEopore and 
Mr. Disrazwi. For all this they will be welcomed with such 
honours as can be given them when they get home. With 
regard to Sir Rosert Napier we shall be in the old fix. Any- 
thing less than a peerage seems unworthy of him, and a 
peerage is the most absurd and painful of honours to any but 
rich men. Some honour which is really an honour, and 
which does not involve a thorough alteration of the famil 
position and family arrangements of the man honoured, is 
sadly needed in England. Those who are below the CommanpDER- 
IN-CulEF may be rewarded with comparative ease, and they 
will ask nothing more than their fair share of honours and the 
just appreciation of their services by their countrymen. But 
it may be remarked that to bestow the just appreciation is not 
quite so simple a matter as it seems. We have now a new 
fountain of honour and dishonour. It is not the QuEEN so 
much as the daily press that makes the names of soldiers 
known for good or evil. This is unavoidable, for the public 
will read newspapers, and the newspapers will have Corre- 
spondents, and the Correspondents will go where they like, 
and write what they like, and no Commander-in-Chief can 
hinder them. But it must be owned that there is great 
danger of injustice being done to individuals under this system. 
The Correspondent of the Times, for example, states positively 
that the action of Good Friday, in which the Abyssinians were 
defeated, was due entirely to Colonel Puarre’s disobeying 
the positive orders of Sir Ropert Napier. Colonel Puayre 
was accordingly set down by the Correspondent as a “ brilliant 
“ blunderer.” We have no means of pronouncing whether this 
reproach was deserved. Colonel PHayre may or may not have 
done his duty. It is something in his favour that the Corre- 
spondents of other daily papers knew nothing of this bril- 
liant blunder, and seem to have supposed that the action came 
on very naturally, and without any fault on the part of any 
one. But this does not prove much, and, if Colonel Puarre 
made a brilliant blunder, it may be for the public interest 
that his fault should be known. But supposing the Corre- 
spondent was mistaken—as a civilian writing directly after a 
battle lasting an hour, during which a thunderstorm raged 
the whole time, might be easily mistaken—it is a very serious 
injury to Colonel Puayre that for many weeks before 
he can get home a very large portion of his countrymen have 
been taught to regard him as a “ brilliant blunderer,” and a 
man who at a most critical moment disobeys orders. All we 
can hope is that, when the proper time comes, Colonel 
Puayre may have an opportunity of clearing himself if he 
can, and that, if he succeeds, an acknowledgment of his suc- 
cess will be circulated as widely as the charge made against 
him. 


THE RATE-PAYING CHECK. 


HE Scotch members assert—and it would be discourteous 

to contradict them—that, in objecting to make the actual 
payment of rates a condition of the franchise, they were not 
influenced by party motives. Their English allies were 
perhaps not minutely acquainted with the details of local 
taxation in Scotland; but many of them desired to remove as 
far as possible all restrictions on the franchise, and perhaps 
here and there some over-zealous politician may have so far 
misunderstood the spirit which influences his leaders as to 
wish to embarrass the Government. No definite rule can 
determine the expediency of placing a Minister in a minority, 
and, as friction is left out of consideration in pure mechanics, 
it is convenient, in criticizing the decisions of Parliament, to 
assume that they have been exclusively founded on the merits 
of each successive case. Only a Scotchman can know whether 
rates would cause inextricable difficulty if it became necessary 
either to pay them or to incur a political disability. It ma 
be presumed that they are sometimes paid at present, althoug 
the discharge of the debt is not rewarded by the privilege of 
a vote. The worst result of default in payment, under the 
provisions of the Government Bill, would have been the tem- 
porary suspension of a right which is now, for the first time, 
conceded to the mass of householders; but Mr. Bouveriz 
says that intolerable complications would arise, and Mr. 
strongest argument against the application of the English rule 
is thet it is an innovation in Soctland, where, at the date of 
the first Reform Bill, there were no poor-rates to pay. 
Symmetry might have been desirable, if it were probable 
that the condition of payment of rates would be permanent in 


could have hoped they would spend; they have cleared the 


England; but it is not worth while to legislate in mere affirma- 
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tion of Mr. Disraext’s arbitrary proposition that payment is a 
fundamental principle of the Constitution. It happened that 
the Bill of last year caused enormous inconyenience by 
abolishing the composition for rates paid by the landJord. 
Three-fourths of the House of Commons would have been 
glad to exclude compound householders from the franchise ; 
but political complications prevented a reasonable settlement 
of the dispute, and, as an inevitable consequence, it will follow 
that within two or three years the owner of cottage pro- 
perty will once more be allowed to compound for the rates, 
while his tenants will retain unconditionally the votes which 
were conceded under impracticable restrictions, As there are 
no compound householders in Scotland, the difficulties of the 
case must be of a different kind; but they will be grave 
enough to ensure the ultimate attainment of the object of the 
Scotch members. If householders exempted from rates on the 

ound of poverty are excluded from the right of voting, the 

ill will practically introduce a 4/. franchise. Whether 
houses or rooms in Scotch boroughs are to be had at a lower 
rent than one-and-ninepence a week is a question only to be 
answered by students of Northern statistics. Four pounds 
will constitute as hard and fast a line as any other pecuniary 
limit ; but lodgers in England are to vote on a 10/, franchise, 
and Mr. Disrazwi’s rhetorical phrases have seldom furnished 
the safest possible basis of legislation. 

The condition of paying rates is useful or pernicious only 
as far as it diminishes the number of electors. No reason- 
able politician believes in declamatory nonsense about the 
virtues of a poor but solvent householder who has con- 
tributed his mite to the public wants of the parish or 
the Poor-law Union. His neighbour, who is a little behind- 
hand with his rates, may be as honest and respectable; but 
some persons think that one elector is better than two, 
and others that the Constitution and the national wellare 
cannot rest on too broad a basis. Either opinion may be 
sincerely and plausibly held, and there is no third theory on 
the subject which deserves a moment’s attention. Members 
of Parliament who vote on ratepaying clauses without refer- 
ence to the interests of Mr. DiskaELi or the prospects of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, support or oppose compulsory payment because 
they think it expedient either to narrow or to extend the 
constituency. On the whole, it may be admitted that house- 
holders who pay their rates are somewhat higher in the social 
scale than detaulters; and therefore the maintenance of the law 
which has existed since 1832 in England might, to a great 
extent, bea check on democracy. If Mr. Disraz.i's enthusiasm 
for popular rights had allowed him to stop short of house- 
hold suffrage, the condition of payment might perhaps have 
survived fora few years; but the worst of the numerous forms 
assumed by his Reform Bill was the arrangement by which at 
one time the compound householder was to be admitted in 
principle, and excluded in practice. It was idle to shut the 
door in the face of a multitude which had been formally 
invited to the constitutional feast. No legislator less in- 
genious than Mr. Disragt1 would have thought of the 
device of keeping the front door shut, and letting in the 
ex-compounder by a side wicket. The only security an- 
nounced on the introduction of the Bill which was ultimately 
retained had become obviously untenable. Household suf- 
frage and lodger suffrage are virtually established in England, 
and the same system, limited perhaps to a 4/. occupation, will 
inevitably be extended to Scotland. 

The special provisions of Reform Bills have ceased to be in- 
teresting, because the new constituency can attain all its 
political objects either by direct legislation, or by adding, if 
necessary, to its own numbers. ‘The county franchise will be 
remodelled if the borough electors find that the Conservative 
ne, ng still powerful enough to obstruct popular innovations. 
As Mr. Bricur sagaciously told the House of Commons, the 
suffrage, although it is not wider, already goes lower than in 
any other country. It is true that the majority of English- 
men are still excluded from the franchise; and if the law of 
1867 were immutable, a mere limitation of numbers would 
in some degree produce the scruples and the sense of re- 
sponsibility which belong to all selected bodies; but the 
real Constitution of a country is that to which it is visibly 
upproaching. In France and in the United States every man 
has a vote, but neither country has a population living prin- 
cipally on wages. The experiment of a separation between 
property and power will be tried for the first time in the 
United Kingdom. Artificial delays which tend to retard the 
solution of the problem are not anxiously desired, even by 
those who cling to existing institutions. The decisive step 
has already been taken, and it is too late to deprecate the 
result, Some advantage will certaialy grise from the in- 


fusion of fresh blood into the constitutional system, for the 
power of the Government will be greatly increased, and 
legislation will become comparatively easy. To man 

minds vigour in action appears to be the test of a health 

national state, but old English traditions always favoured g 
balance of forces. The Positivist teachers who will provide 
the enfranchised artisans with political theories substantial} 

concur with old-fashioned alarmists in their anticipations of 
the consequences which will follow the transit of power. To 
them the diminution of freedom appears to be a necessary and 
desirable result of the new political organization ; and some of 
them complacently anticipate the time when the dominant 
democracy will abdicate its functions. Parties and even 
Parliaments are to be transient phases in the progress of 
humanity. As far as the nonpayment of rates by Scotch 
ratepayers tends to accelerate the establishment of a new 
political and social system, the prophets of change would 
faintly sympathize with Mr. Bovuverir, who is probably not 
deeply interested in their speculations. 

The force which will, under the new Constitution, become 
applicable to the conduct of affairs will be analogous to the 
pressure of a crowd when it is swaying one way. The power 
is rather irresistible than sublime, and those who exercise it 
are not always entitled to admiration. The energy displayed 
by the Northern States of America in conquering the South 
was a principal cause of the political revolution which has 
since been accomplished in England. ‘The legislative and 
public policy of the Union in time of peace would perhaps 
not have been thought equally worthy of imitation. ‘The 
House of Representatives at Washington is in cultivation, in 
prudence, and in breeding, far below the level of a London 
vestry or of a provincial town council, and the State Legis- 
latures scarcely aspire to the respectability of Congress. The 
New York Assembly, representing by universal suffrage a 
population of four millions, has lately in sheer wantonness 
passed a resolution in favour of repudiating the National 
Debt; and its censors complain, not that the votes of the 
members may be purchased, but that, as they sink lower and 
lower in social rank, they lower their prices. With the ex- 
ception of a cultivated minority which would do honour to 
any country, the people of America have never even desired 
to be governed by the best men who could be found in the 
community. It is not thought disgraceful to have elected a 
President whom his own supporters accuse of gross mis- 
conduct, or to entrust all but supreme power to a Congress of 
noisy brawlers. The best excuse for the Americans is that 
they have hitherto required little governing, nor will any 
mismanagement destroy their prosperity while they have an 
unlimited supply of land. A second America, cramped up in 
a narrow island, will not enjoy the same immunity. For a 
time political habit will probably induce constituencies to 
pay some regard to the qualifications of their representatives, 
and the educated classes of England will not willingly retire, 
like their equals in America, from public life. Their ultimate 
destiny will not be materially affected by the payment or non- 
payment of parochial rates in Scotland. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND FREE TRADE. 


Wwe the courtiers and Ultramontanists of the French 
} Senate, aping the respectable and pious demeanour of 
an English House of Peers, have been discussing without a 
smile the comparative merits of religious and secular educa- 
tion, the Legislative House has had another of those singular 
and exciting scenes which are beginning to assume the cha- 
racter of real debates. Every year the Corps Législatif is 
learning to like to listen for a few hours to political discus- 
sions. ‘The reappearance of M. Turers on the oratorical stage 
has been contemporaneous with a sort of sham revival of 
the forms of Parliamentary liberty. When he mounts 
his beloved tribune, the assembly has already accustomed 
itself to enjoy that mixture of brilliant, supple, intellectual 
causerie which constitutes the charm and the peculiarity of 
his eloquence. A great orator M. Tauers is not, if a noble 
presence, a fine voice, or the deep personal respect of any of 
his listeners is necessary to constitute a title to the name. Yet 
in spite of numerous natural disadvantages, he has twice 
in his life managed to conquer the first place in Parlia- 
mentary circles under the most opposite régimes, an 

to play every part by turns. The manner in which, in 
his later days, he has once again succeeded in over- 
coming the aversion of French deputies for all that 
savours of free speech, and in making them look forward 
annually as a treat to his conversational displays, 1s & 
real proof of genius; not of that highest kind of genius which 
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esteem, but of that versatile species of it which 
okes astonishment and admiration. M. Tuiers is to 
litics what a brilliant woman of the demi-monde is to 
jsian society. By sheer force of vivacity, of suppleness, 
and a rapid. flow of the best afternoon talking in France, he 
shines down the possessors of more austere political virtue. 
Each occasion on which he mounts the tribune seems as if 
it were one of M. Turers’s “ At homes.” He does not declaim 
or thunder, but he “ receives.” It is true that every member 
of the audience is aware that the speaker is but an inimitable 
comedian, to whom it is a matter of higher artistic ingenuity 
to be pious than to be Voltairian, to be Protectionist than Free- 
trader, to be the admirer of liberty and free institutions 
than the manipulator of Court intrigues. But the comedy is 
so good and so concealed that it disarms criticism. Brutus 
will not listen to him, Cassius scowls at him ; but men of the 
world, who are not too strict or tight-laced patriots to be able 
toenjoy the pleasant conversation of a Parliamentary “ lionne,” 
go away with the feeling that M. Tuters, in the teeth of the 
moralists and the censors, has achieved from the tribune one 
more succes de salon. Nobody who takes the trouble to wade 
through the long reports of the French Chamber, in order in 
the end to arrive at his speeches, can fail to mark the same 
intelligence, affability, and easy political virtue which a French 
Junius, the no longer anonymous Timon, sketched thirty 
years ago with malignant pleasure. : 


It is after reading these remarkable discourses that one 
feels how possible it would be for France to be governed 
worse than by a Napoteon. It is not strange perhaps that, 
of all the great celebrities of the past reign, M. Tuuers alone 
should have revived to a certain extent, and taken root again 
under the Empire. M. Turers is a sort of tree that flourishes 
easily where the soil is Parisian and sandy, and not too 
heavily laden with the clay of virtue. If there could be an 
Empire without an Emperor, or if M. Turers could always 
be the governing spirit of the Cabinet, M. Tarers would have 
been an Imperialist. Or rather, M. Turers is an Imperialist 
already in all but the passing personalities of the day. He 
has the true Imperialist instinct for dramatic political effect, 
for tinsel, for luxury and expense, for military pomp and 
diplomatic masterpieces, and for a light and sceptical dis- 
regard of all that is not a material and tangible suc- 
cess. But as a statesman M. Tuuers is inferior to the 
French Emperor; though occupying, as he does in politics, 
the fortunate position of spectator and critic, and not that of 
actor, he is able from time to time to point out successfully, 
with an air of superior sagacity, the blunders and mistakes of 
a more philosophical adventurer than himself. It is only fair 
to say about the present ruler of the French that he does not 
willingly fan the prejudices and errors of his age. He only 
uses them when he is driven to it. Like Mr. Disrar.i, he 
would never be on the same side as bigotry if it were not for 
the exigencies of his personal situation. Nor has he failed 
to show a sympathy with intelligent ideas, and a desire, 
when he can, to keep down popular fanaticism. The ques- 
tion of approximating to Free-trade in France has been 
a decided instance of this, for it has shown some courage con- 
sistently to oppose the strong hold that purely Protectionist 
ideas have taken on a large part of France. ‘The Emperor’s 
“lights” are better, and as a rule he tries, when he can 
do so without endangering his authority, to live up to 
his lights, and to rule his subjects by them. He is for 
peace, as far as he can; for liberty, such as is compatible 
with the interests of his son; for the unity of nationalities, 
up to a certain point; for secular education, so far as the 
clergy will consent to endure it; and for the removal of 
restrictions on industrial competition, so long as the mur- 
murs of the Protectionists are not too serious. He is always 
putting his hand to the plough, even if he is always looking 
back. The development of a Free-trade policy in France is, 
as must be admitted, the immediate offspring of the Empire. 
The system of prohibition, as M. Rovner correctly pointed 
out, is a remnant of the policy of 1793. Introduced in a time 
of suspicion and defiance, it has survived the natural period 
of the isolation of France in Europe, and the first object of 
the Emperor, on his accession, was to pave the way to 
a broader policy. For the first four or five years of his 
reign the Protectionists were too formidable to permit of 
legislative enactments being attempted, far less of their being 
successfully carried through; but at last, impatient of delay, 
Navoson LI. did by a despotic stroke of his pen what even 
his pliant Parliament might possibly have declined to do. 
Since that time France has gone through periods of financial 
and industrial distress, and it is at such times that the selfish- 


asa whole. The Emperor has remained intelligent and calm 
throughout. And the speech of M. Rovuer shows that the 
French Government, if they can avoid it, will not give way before 
the blind pressure of local interests. While the Minister j 
arrogated to the Emperor the credit of having taken the initiative 
in the liberal commercial path as early as 1852 and 1856, he 
generously conceded to Mr. Cospen the merit of having been 
the Emperor’s ablest and most laborious coadjutor in exami- 
ning and classifying the details on which the Convention of 
1860 was based. It is equally true that Napoteon III. risked 
something of popularity for the sake of establishing firmly 
a policy of the ultimate expediency of which it onl 
required intelligence and grasp of mind to be ctantenil. 
The result has been, both as regards domestic and foreign 
affairs, as much of a success as could have been anticipated. 
Ever since the French Treaty, the relations of the two great 
Western Powers have been marked “by perfect wn | 
“and reciprocal confidence,” and though an Anglo-Fren 
alliance has not quite been, as M. Rovner poetically puts it, 
a “ guarantee” of the world’s e, it has contributed, 
upon the whole, to the quiet of the Continent. With respect 
to the internal works undertaken by the Emprror’s Govern- 
ment in France, the truth probably lies midway between M. 
Povyer QuertizR and the Minister. Development of the 
material resources of the French provincial districts by 
means of internal navigation, railways, and public works is, 
and always has been, a prominent part of the Imperial pro- 
gramme. In reply to the figures of his assailant M. Rovner 
was able to show that the hands of the Administration had 
not been idle; but the unpalatable truth remains, that a 
political period of Mexican and Roman Expeditions, and of 
defiance and antagonism to Germany, must after all be an 
exhausting burden to the country. The Convention of 1860 
has not yet had a chance. The same Government that made 
it mars its effect. It is useless to begin to give France Free- 
trade without assuring her peace; and the vacillations of 
Imperial policy are as detrimental to industry and commerce 
as bad seasons or failures in commercial competition This 
is the vulnerable part of the Imperial system, and till it is 
healed M. Rovwer may rely upon it that Free-trade will not 
cure evils which Protection did not make. The commercial 
policy of the Tuileries is not so economical as its aggres- 
sive and domineering temper in Continental politics is ex- 
pensive. The purse of peace is not so heavy that it is not 
soon drained by years of political panie such as those which 
have passed since 1860. 


BAITING A MINISTER. 


ly coming events cast their shadows before, the prospects 
of the more earnest régime promised or threatened by the 
Reformed Parliament are not assuring. It may be that there 
is, on the part both of the Government and the Opposition, 
a concerted plan to attract confidence by anticipation to the 
state of things which is to be, by thoroughly damaging the 
character of representative institutions as they stand. A 
policy so subtle might certainly recommend itself to Mr. 
DisrakEvi, and the best justification of the Act which the 
Minister has carried would be the utter collapse of Par- 
liament as it is. Anyhow, this is pretty nearly the pre- 
sent state of things, and both sides of the House vie 
with each other in the alacrity and zeal with which they 
do their best to discredit themselves. But institutions, after 
all, consist of men, and it will be difficult next year for our 
statesmen—or rather politicians, the race of statesmen being 
extinct—to gain credit for that wisdom and patriotism for 
which they have done their best, throughout the present 
Session, to show that they entertain no respect. As to Mr. 
Disrak1t, his best friends, as well as those who have no pre- 
ferences but for theit country, feel that his continuance in 
office is a thorough mistake—not only a political blunder, but 
a personal discredit. Still, having made his election to cling to 
office under whatever difficulties and disqualifications, it is 
only right that he should be treated fairly. The duty of the 
Opposition is not concluded by saying that after all a Minister 
is the best judge of his own honour, and that if a Minister 
in a minority chooses to retain office under dishonourable 
conditions he must take the situation as he has made it, and 
that the majority is not bound by any considerations of 
decency or fair play to mitigate the difficulties of a false posi- 
tion. This is not so; for to the tacit bargain or open under- 
standing that the present Government was not to dissolve the 
present Parliament, and was not to resign, the Opposition is 
just as much committed as the Government itself. Mr. 
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for the situation as Mr. Disrartt. It was all along open to 
the leader of the Opposition to say, as he might very well have 
said, that a Ministry on sufferance, and on such sufferance as 
Mr. Disragxt proposed to accept, created a political situa- 
tion so disastrous, of such evil omen and precedent, so 
fatal to the principle of all government, so immoral in every 
sense of the word, that it was not for a week or an hour to 
be endured. In other words, Mr. Guapstone might have 
moved a Vote of Censure. When he declined to do so, he did 
not so much condemn the Ministerial policy as make himself 
a party to it, and an accomplice in its discreditable character. 
Even the Trafalgar Square democrats had more of the root 
of the matter than Mr. Giapstone. They no doubt put the 
crisis on a false constitutional issue when they denied to a 
defeated Minister the alternative of dissolving an adverse Par- 
liament ; but the practical conclusion of Beates and Porter, 
that Mr. Disraei’s Government was, as a matter of fact, a 
great public wrong, was sound enough. On the other hand, 
the Opposition, by declining to run the risk of moving a Vote 
of Censure, affirmed that Mr. Disraeui’s prolonged Premier- 
ship was, on the whole, for the public advantage. In point of 
fact, the majority led by Mr. Guapstone did not think so, but 
the exigencies of their position compelled them to appear as if 
they admitted this. The unwonted experience of a united 
Liberal party was too new and too agreeable not to be cherished 
and made the most of. The Opposition knew that their sudden 
and novel unanimity was too good to last. It was a mere 
congelation, not an organization ; it would be sure to melt and 
thaw under the first warm blast of debate. The rabble, as Mr. 
Bovuverie described it, was not in a few weeks to be drilled 
into the substance, however on parade it might attain the 
semblance, of an army. It was because a No-Confidence 
vote would probably dissipate the fictitious majority of the 
Liberals that Mr. Guapstong, prudently enough, evaded, or 
declined the risk of raising, this the only really constitutional 
issue. 

We are not forced to pronounce that Mr. GLADSTONE was, 
for the general interests of Liberalism, very ill-advised in ac- 
cepting this conclusion. Something, or much, may be said for 
it. But the conclusion, right or wrong, entailed consequences; 
and among them was this, that a Government, even if a 
Government of sufferance or disgrace, must be treated as a 
Government; if firmly, yet not contumeliously. For the 
interests quite as much of the Opposition as of the Ministry, 
they were to be kept in office. Their position, therefore, was 
not to be made impossible. The lords of the Philistines 
had got firm hold of Samson, and had put out his eyes, 
and he did grind in the prison-house. This was all very 
well, and the Philistines might not unreasonably rejoice ; 
but then the Philistines were not such fools as to say 
that their great captive should ; rind, only they would 
shut up all the mills. Which is j.st what the Opposition 
has done. 


When it was agreed that it was expedient for the Government 
to remain in office for the purpose of passing the Scotch and 
Irish Reform Bills, in order to clear the board for a new game 
to be played by the representatives of the enlarged constitu- 
encies, this really amounted to a declaration of the status quo. 
Or, at any rate, whatever it meant, it did not mean a virtual 
repeal of the English Reform Act of last year. To allow 
the Government to continue in office for a definite and single 
purpose did not mean, or could not honestly be construed 
into meaning, an intention to reopen the wounds just closed 
and cicatrized. To disfranchise ten English boroughs, and 
to get rid of the ratepaying qualification for the suffrage, 
may or may not be good things in themselves, but Mr. 
DisraEtt might reasonably say that such matters no more 
came within the scope of the Scotch Reform Bill than did 
the question of women’s votes. Nobody could have anti- 
cipated that when these two principles—the principle of the 
non-disfranchisement of any existing constituency, and the 
principle of the ratepaying qualification—had been passed 
and settled last year in the English Act, they were liable 
to be repealed in a few months by a sidewind in settling 
the Scotch Bill. When the proposition for destroying the 
small boroughs was announced was the time and opportunity 
for Mr. Disragxi to stand at bay, but, by an admirable and 
melancholy fatality, Mr. DisraELi always misses the golden 
opportunity of asserting his own, and his party’s, dignity. It 
is simply inconceivable that he should have accepted, as he 
did, Mr. Baxter’s amendment of Monday night. But he did 
accept it; and to accept insult provokes insult. It isa curious 
and sad illustration of human nature that cruelty grows on its 


more violence. This is the fierce appetite for blood which 
makes a murderer mutilate his victim. In some such spirit 
Mr. Bouveriz must have conceived the second amendment, 
It was a happy and ingenious application of moral torture 
suggested by the passiveness of the Government under 
Mr. Baxter's stab. Mr. Baxter had given totice of his 
attack. It was fair enough; it was decisive enough; it was 
passed in a full House of, tellers included, four hundred and 
seventeen members. And the numbers on both sides gaye 
Mr. DisraEvi some sort of excuse for submitting to this new 
humiliation. Not one of these reasons justifies Mr. Bouverir’s 
amendment. No intelligible notice had been given of it; no 
opportunity for thoroughly discussing it was possible; and the 
House of 417 had shrunk to 218—that is, exactly two hundred 
members had gone to dinner, totally ignorant that a mine was 
going to be sprung. These were the circumstances under 
which the Government succumbed to a second defeat, and 
was left in a second minority, of twenty-two, on the same 
night. ‘The object and animus of Mr. Bouveris’s amend- 
ment was inadequately described as that of an organized 
scheme for ousting Mr. Disrak i from office. It was nothi 
nearly so fair and straightforward; it was only a spiteful way 
of insulting and embarrassing the Government. But Mr. 
GLaDstone is just as much responsible for the character of 
the vote as Mr. Bouveriz is. As the leader of the Opposition, 
he was bound to do something more than acquiesce in it by 
a silent vote. It was his place to justify it, not only as to 
the principle involved, but as to the time and mode chosen 
for adopting it; to defend, not only the character of the vote 
in Committee, but the expediency and decency of proposing it 
under the circumstances. Whatever explanation of the incident 
may be afforded by counting the pairs settled before the di- 
vision, it looks very much as if Mr. GLapsTone and the chief 
members of the Opposition purposely avoided speaking, in 
order that a catch vote should be snatched under the unusual 
conditions of surprise and a night attack. It may be that 
this is the way in which legislation is to be carried on for 
the future, and that guerilla is to replace Parliamentary war- 
fare. The prospect is not cheering; except for those who 
like the American method of politics. There can be no 
question of the extent and force of Mr. Bouverte’s amend- 
ment. It merely means that one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the English Act is already repealed ; and it establishes 
household suflrage, without even the shadow of a limitation, 
as the voting qualification throughout the Empire; for it 
cannot be believed for a moment that the English Act ought 
not to be made, even during the present Parliament, in 
harmony with the Scotch Act. As we have already said, 
this may or may not be desirable; but such a very im- 
portant result ought not to have been arrived at in this 
crooked way. Nor is the credit of Parliament retrieved 
by the prospect of Mr. Bouverie’s proposition being re- 
considered. Mr. Disraeui’s Premiership may be, and is, 
discreditable to our history; but if Mr. GLapsroye accedes 
to office on Mr. Bouvertz’s amendment, Mr. Disraz.t’s faults 
may be almost forgotten, certainly forgiven, in the presence of 
the language and tactics which the Opposition, as represented 
by Mr. Bouvertz, have permitted themselves to employ. 


THE GAS BILL, 


A GAS BILL which will establish an original and im- 
portant precedent is about to pass unopposed through 
both Houses. Under its provisions the inhabitants of the 
City, and of another metropolitan district, may or may not 
buy their gas somewhat more cheaply, and the proprietors 
in the Companies affected by the Bill will only be muleted 
in a certain percentage of their income. At first sight it 
might be supposed that the assent of the City Companies 
proved that the measure was equitable; but in this case 
non-resistance implies, not voluntary agreement, but submis- 
sion to irresistible force. At the instance of the Corporation 
of London, the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
offered the City Gas Companies the alternative of total ruin 
or of the surrender of a portion of their property, and faint 
attempts at negotiation were summarily checked with an in- 
timation that argument was useless, The terms which were 
imposed might have been harsher; but the principle that 
joint-stock undertakings may at any time be wholly or 
partially confiscated for the public advantage will have been 
virtually adopted by Parliament when the Act is passed. It 
municipal bodies are at liberty to compete unconditionally 
with Companies, associated enterprise becomes impossible. 


own successes, and there is a wantonness of malignity in the 


very sight of unresisted violence which provokes and calls out ! 


Many plausible arguments may be urged for the innovation, 
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put it affects a mass of property amounting to six or seven 
hundred millions. Shareholders in Gas and Water Com- 
ies may possibly be public enemies, but they would have 
applied their capital to other purposes if they could have 
foreseen that Acts of Parliament afforded no security against 
liation. Up to the present time every municipal body 
hich desired to undertake the supply of gas or of water 
within its jurisdiction was required, as a preliminary con- 
dition, to buy at a fair price the undertaking of any Company 
which might have been established for the purpose; but Mr. 
CarDWELL’s Committee threatened the City Gas Companies 
with a concession to the Corporation of a power to supersede 
them in the supply of their districts, although it was admitted 
on all hands that as soon as the new works were completed 
the existing undertakings would become wholly worthless, 
No undertaking supported by profits can live by the side of a 
competitor who is backed by taxes and by independent re- 
venues. A corporation can afford to dispense with gain, and 
even to incur temporary loss; but the shareholders in a Com- 
y must live. If it is contended that gas consumers ought 
not to be taxed for the payment of dividends, it is a sufficient 
answer that Parliament ought not to have authorized the 
various undertakings if the right of destroying their value at 
any moment was tacitly reserved. Only a few years ago the 
Corporation of London summarily rejected a proposal that it 
should undertake the supply of gas to the City. It is only 
when the speculation has been found profitable that municipal 
rapacity is awakened. 


In 1860 the Companies were, by the Metropolitan Gas 
Act, at the instance of the consumers, subjected to various 
restrictions, and especially to a limitation of their dividends 
to ten per cent., in accordance with the general Act of 
1847. The price of gas and the illuminating power were 
fixed by the Act, and the consumers were to receive, 
in the form of a reduction of price, the benefit of any 
future increase of profits. In consideration of the dis- 
abilities imposed on the Companies, they were allowed, in 
pursuance of a voluntary agreement into which they had 
entered some years before, to appropriate separate districts. 
In reliance on the provisions of the Act numerous purchasers 
bought shares at a large premium, preferring a fixed return 
for their investments to more uncertain and elastic forms of 
adventure ; and after three or four years a considerable reduction 
in price was conceded to the consumer. The prosperity of 
the Companies provoked agitation, and in 1866 a Committee 
of the House of Commons inquired into the whole subject of 
gas supply. The assailants of the Companies produced a 
mass of evidence; but when the case for the defence had 
scarcely commenced the Committee declared themselves satis- 
fied, and the evidence in reply was consequently withheld. 
If the tribunal had been a Select Committee, constituted in 
the ordinary manner, a refusal to hear one party would have 
been equivalent to a decision in his favour; but the Com- 
mittee of 1866 was one of the anomalous and objectionable 
bodies which consider Bills appropriately named “ hybrid,” 
and, after the withdrawal of the Companies, a narrow majority 

a series of hostile Resolutions which have since 
rendered their property ulmost unsaleable. 


In 1867 the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works induced the Board of Trade—then, like all 
other departments of the Government, engaged in a roving 
search for popularity—to introduce a Bill by which, among 
other provisions, the dividends, which were in most cases ten 
per cent., would have been arbitrarily reduced to seven per 
cent. The exposure, in various journals, of the scandalous 
injustice of the measure produced so strong an impression 
that the Bill would have been defeated on a second reading, by 
a majority of two to one, if some of the representatives of the 
Companies had not consented to allow the Bill to pass with 
the omission of the obnoxious dividend clause. ‘The price 
and illuminating power, involving exactly the same issue, 
were referred to a Select Committee, of which Mr. CarpWELL 
was Chairman; but the Companies retained, and afterwards 
exercised, the power of refusing their assent to hostile legis- 
lation. After a long investigation, the Committee required an 
increase of illuminating power, and a reduction of price; but 
the Chairman announced that it was not intended to deprive 
the Companies of their existing rights without their own con- 
sent. ‘The same result was to be attained by a recommenda- 
tion that Parliament should, in a future Session, authorize the 
City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
compete with the Companies, or, in other words, to annihilate 
their entire property. It would perhaps have been prudent 
to yield to superior force, but, after offering many concessions, 
which were sternly refused as insufficient, the Companies 


finally broke off the negotiation, and the Committee reported 
in favour of future confiscation. 

Notwithstanding the invitation contained in the Report, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works took no step to acquire the 
power of supplying gas; but the Corporation, a body which 
would not be predatory if it were prudent, introduced a Bill 
for acquiring powers to supply gas within the City. At the 
same time a Metropolis Gas Bill, reproducing the measure of 
1867, was deposited by private promoters. The metropolitan 
members contrived to refer both Bills to the Committee of 
last year, and Mr. CarpweELL, steadily adhering to his former 
policy, after a short and formal discussion, informed the City 
Gas Companies that the Corporation Bill would be 
unless they accepted the Resolutions of last year. Under the 
circumstances, the Companies were perhaps well advised 
in submitting to coercion, in preference to relying on an un- 
certain appeal to the House of Lords. The Metropolis Gas 
Bill was remodelled into a penal statute for the City Com- 
panies; and the Chartered Company, which required powers 
to extend its works, was compelled to submit to the same 
legislation for its metropolitan district. The other Com- 
panies retain for the present their actual rights; but they 


are prevented from acquiring additional lands, or extending. 


their works, until they have submitted to the dictation of the 
Committee. During the long inquiry it has never been 
shown that they have infringed the conditions of the contract 
of 1860, and it has been admitted that they cannot be 
directly compelled to surrender their property; but, if the 
Metropolitan Board of Works hereafter follows the ex- 
ample of the Corporation, the Companies will have to 
choose between the annihilation of their property and 
the abandonment of a portion of their rights. It would be 
absurd to suspect the Chairman of the Committee of any 
motive except a conscientious desire to discharge a sup- 
posed public duty; and, except to those immediately con- 
cerned, it is immaterial to inquire whether the conditions 
imposed on the City Companies were more or less leaient. If 
Companies are at the mercy of Parliament, and if competition 
by municipal bodies is a legitimate form of pressure, no ex- 
ception can be taken to the details of Mr. CarpWELL’s decision; 
but the precedent, once established, will be widely followed. 
The Government has embodied the same principle in the 
Electric Telegraph Bill, which will probably be dropped for 
the present Session, substituting competition supported by 
taxes for competition aided by the rates and the revenues of 
City estates. The agitation against the Gas Companies has 
reduced the value of their property by one-third, and in- 
cidentally it is one of the causes of the permanent depression 
of all joint-stock shares. If local authorities think it desirable 
to supply water and gas, they ought to buy the existing 
undertakings ata reasonable price. The London Gas Com- 
panies would probably be willing to escape perpetual menace 
and litigation, and the purchasers, as they would enjoy the 
great advantage of immunity from further interference b 
Parliament, might perhaps after a time be able to reduce the 
price of gas without loss to themselves. 


SELF-ESTIMATES. 


| every study the variety of senses in which people use words 
introduces some difficulty into the of estimating the 
value of that part of one’s knowl which is obtained at second- 
hand, and of reducing this, and the other part which is derived 
from direct observation, into any common terms by means of which 
they may be combined into a consistent whole. But in the study 
of human nature there is an additional difficulty, arising from the 
fact that each person stands in a special, and what may be called 
an inverted, relation to one of the common field of observa- 
tion, and to that very part of it, moreover, in which he has special 
opportunities for ogy amg so disposed) for communicating 
information—namely, to hi ~ In estimating the value of his 
evidence on this part of the general subject, therefore, we are driven 
to make quite a different calculation respecting the probable rela- 
tion of his words to the facts from that which we should apply to 
his evidence respecting any other Pes’ of it. And this calculation 
must be made afresh for every individual case, since each person’s 
self-estimate will bear an individual relation to his character. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the degree in which 

ople attempt to form any kind of deliberate self-estimate varies 
indefinitely. For spats purposes everybody finds it n 
to make some self- ing assumptions, but those made by 
different people differ indefinitely, not only in their accuracy, but 
in their extent and scope, as well as in the degrees of consciousness 
and vigour with which they are held. Scarcely anybody would 
be able, even if any one were likely to be willing, to give a 
categorical and exhaustive statement of his own qualities and 


powers, of his intellectual, moral, and social position, and of 
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whatever else goes to make up a complete estimate of a 
human being in all the relations of life. On the other hand, 
no rational being would be wholly unable to answer any such 
uestions concerning himself. Between these two extremes 
there is room for every variety of self-knowledge, both in kind 
and degree. There are an infinite number of scales according 
to which people may be ranged, and life would not be +. | 
enough for the task of ascertaining one’s own position on 
of them, even if a man gave it his undivided attention. Some 
people, for instance, have a decided opinion as to their own posi- 
tion as members of society, or as moral agents, who would be 
quite at a loss where to place themselves on the scale of (say) 
rational beings, critics, or subjects of criticism. Others have wre 
defined views of their merits or demerits as compared with parti- 
cular individuals, while their place in society at large may appear 
to them comparatively hazy. Some people’s opinion of them- 
selves rises and falls like the mercury in a Tasasctes, according to 
the moral atmosphere in which they find themselves, while others 
find in their own self-knowledge (real or supposed) a fixed point 
by which to measure the fluctuations of popular opinion, like 
high-water mark on the sea-shore. Again, the most consciously- 
entertained self-estimates are by no means always the most 
vigorous. Some people, after much reflection, attain to a faltering 
notion regarding themselves which they are ready to abandon at 
the first breath of disbelief or contradiction from without, or 
to a cautiously qualified opinion which they allow themselves 
to entertain only under correction, and till further notice. On the 
other hand, there are those who cling with the utmost tenacity to 
pretensions which they have probably never dreamt of putting 
ito words, and which they would emphatically, and without the 
slightest conscious insincerity, deny. Such persons will sometimes 
act as if all the blood of all the Howards ran in their veins, and 
as if moreover patricians and plebeians were barely fellow-mortals ; 
while _ they will speak of themselves as Radicals, and would be 
sincerely astonished at any imputation of ~ of birth. Others, 
while repudiating the name of critic, will lay down the law upon 
questions of art and literature as if from their judgment there 
could be no appeal. Some people cherish their own estimate of 
themselves so jealously that they will never — it to the light 
of day, so that from a house in which they have behaved as if 
they were grateful for notice they will go away offended because 
they have not been paramount; while others aopnevcon A and 
consistently accept a lower position than they know themselves to 
be entitled to, because any want of appreciation is more tolerable 
to them than a rebuff. 

All these sources of error and inconsistency, both in the 
formation and the expression of opinion, enter in some degree 
into people’s estimates of each other. But they are magnified 
and intensified tenfold in the case of self-estimates; so that 
many persons profess to disregard these altogether, and to be 
guided in their pa of others entirely by their own ob- 
servations. Yet no 7 can really leave out of account, in 
judging of his fellows, the testimony, however w and how- 
ever denny expressed, of the person most nearly concerned, 
and most fully informed on the matter. The general consent in 
favour of the superior value and interest of autobiographies over 
any other account of their subjects is sufficient proof of the im- 
portance which we attach to people’s account of themselves. And 
the respect inspired by self-contidence, so long as it is moderate 
in degree, and does not run into romancing and boastfulness, 
is a proof of the value which everybody attaches to what looks 
like evidence of reasonable self-approbation. The fact is that it 
is a mistake to compare (as is often done) a man’s self-knowledge 
with the knowledge which others have of him, as if the difference 
were one of degree only or chiefly, and to infer that any difference 
of opinion between him and his observers must arise from bias 
on the one hand, or ignorance on the other. In reality the two 
kinds of knowledge are to a t extent complementary, and 
of course, to that extent, can neither confirm nor contradict each 
other; and it is in so far as they are complementary that 
either of them has any value for the possessor of the other. 
What a man knows about himself is his own history, feelings, 
aims, and intentions, and the degree in which he has acted up to, 
or fallen short of, the latter; and upon these points no other per- 
son’s opinion of him can be of the smallest value to him, while on 
these subjects, which to any one who wished to understand him 
would be of the first interest, he could, if so minded, give not 
only the most, but almost the only valuable, information, On the 
other hand, what a man’s neighbour knows about him is the im- 
pression which he produces upon others, and upon this point his own 
opinion is of next to no value ; while any one who would put him 
in possession of the truth in the matter would do him a service, 
of which his appreciation would be in ) meen to his wisdom 
and courage. it it is not wise to attend to every criticism which 
may reach one from without, this is because such criticisms are 
certain to be very partial, and are probably inaccurate ae 
tions even of the impression which they profess to describe. But 
a knowledge of the whole truth, or a wide view of the truth, 
respecting the impression which you produce on others would be 
of the greatest possible value. 

A man’s knowledge of himself includes, as we have said, his 
own history, his present aims, and the proportion between these 
two; his verdict upon himself, therefore, is the result of a com- 
_— calculation, and to compare it with the simple results of 

ct observation would be like comparing 5/. a week with a 


50l. note—a mere unmeaning puzzle which no sensible person 


would attempt to solve. Besides the difference between the two 
opinions which is produced by the fact that the one does, and the 
other does not, contain an element of proportion, there is another 
difliculty in comparing the two, arising from the difference of the 
Santee habitually employed in the two cases. You measure 
other people by each other, as seen from your own point of view: 
you measure yourself by your own sensations, by the result 
direct experiments, and by comparison with your past self. To 
compare the impression made on your own mind by objects of 
which your knowledge arises from such different sources, and ig 
expressed in terms referring to such different standards, is like 
comparing the apparent size of the moon with that of a plate, 
No doubt the size of the plate and that of the moon are 
in its place, facts worth knowing ; but to compare their apparent 
size, even were the distance of the plate given, would add 
nothing useful or interesting to our knowledge of either of them, 
It requires some reflection to see the futility of any such com. 
— in either ease, and the fact that people continu 
isregard it in the former case, and believe themselves to be 
making fair comparisons between themselves and other people, is 
the source of half the injustice and misunderstandings in the 
world. Such comparisons have their use, if attempted with the 
distinct consciousness of their inevitable incompleteness. It is by 
a rough process of this kind that men find their level in the 
world, which is no doubt a very desirable object ; but if, instead 
of using such comparisons as rude instruments for a practical 
purpose, one allows them to govern one’s judgment of oneself or 
other people, they can produce nothing but delusion and mischief. 
Nobody ought to allow himself to make such comparisons at all 
who cannot trust himself to hold them cheap. 
Although a man’s estimate of himself is of little or no value as 

a mere statement purporting to give us direct information of the 
facts to which it refers, yet its importance as an element of cha- 
racter is very great, especially for social purposes. There are 
many important virtues which add little or nothing to people’s 
attractiveness ; but the difference between self-eomplacency and 
self-depreciation is one which can never be overlooked, and to 
the social effects of which nobody can be indifferent. It is 
impossible to lay down any general rule as to the kind of self- 
estimate which is likely to be most generally acceptable, unless, 
in the spirit of a recent writer on the philosophy of Conver- 
sation, one should advise a man to be pleased, but not too much 
pleased, with himself. Some degree of . self-complacency we 
should think must be grateful to everybody’s taste, as some 
amount of butter yp oe bread to every palate; but it is a 
very nice matter to determine the exact quantity. Much also 
depends upon whether the self-complacency be of a passive or 
an aggressive kind. Every benevolent mind likes to see a fellow- 
creature happy; but many even benevolent people have a natural 
combativeness of disposition, which at once disposes them to 
resist whatever comes before them in the shape of a demand, 
even for sympathy. As a general rule, self-estimates may be 
said to be more or less contagious, though people are in very 
different degrees affected by the contagion. one curious instance 
of this seems to be that nobody can be very interesting to 
others who takes no interest in himself. Such a defect may not 
at first sight appear to be dangerously common, but by careful 
observation most of the negative forms of dulness may be traced 
to this cause. It is not that people show any want of interest on 
their own behalf. It is true that most people are interested, even 
to excess, in their own concerns, and this is the most fruitful 
source of positive wearisomeness. It is an excess of interest, 
either in their own concerns or in something else about which 
their neighbours care as little, which makes bores; but, apart 
from this, people may be utterly uninteresting to their neigh- 
bours i for want of what may be called a theoretical interest 
in themselves; while with it they may be disagreeable, vain, 
foolish, and fatiguing, but never utterly vapid and colourless. .- 


PINCHBECK, 


OT many years no really refined gentlewoman would 

have oan sietibech. False jewelry and imitation lace 
were touchstones with the sex, and the woman who would con- 
descend to either was assumed, —= s not quite without reason, 
to have lost something more than the mere perception of 
nical taste. This feeling ran through the whole of society, and 
pinchbeck was considered as at once despicable and disrepu- 
table. The successful speculator, sprung from nothing, who 
had made his fortune during the war, might buy land, build 
himself a mansion, and set up a magnificent establishment, 
but he was never looked on as more a lucky adventurer 
by the aboriginal gentry of the place ; and the blue blood, perhaps 
nourishing itself on thin beer, turned up its nose disdainfully at 
the claret and Madeira which had been personally earned and not 
lineally inherited. This exclusiveness was narrow in spirit, 
hard in individual working ; and yet there was a wholesome sen- 
timent underlying its pride which made it valuable in social 
ethics, if at on the score of natural equality and human 
charity. It was the rejection of pretentiousness, however gilded 
and glittering, in favour of reality, however poor and barren ; it 
was the condemnation of make-believes—the repudiation of pinch- 
beck. It is not a generation since this was the normal attitude of 
society towards its nouveau riches and Brummagem jewelry ; but 
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time moves fast in these later days, and national sentiments change 
as quickly as national fashions. 

e are in the humour to rehabilitate all things, and pinchbeck 
has now its turn with the rest. The lady of slender means who 
would refuse to wear imitation lace and false jewelry is as rare 
as the country society which would exclude the nouveau riche 
because of his newness, and not adopt him because of his riches. 
The whole anxiety now is, not what a thing is, but how it looks— 
not its quality, but its appearance. Every part of social and 
domestic life is dedicated to the apotheosis of pinchbeck. It meets 
us at the hall door, where miserable make-believes of stuccoed 

illars are supposed to confer a quasi-p:latial dignity ona wretched 

Ftle villa run up without regard to one essential of home comfort 
or of architectural truth. It goes with us into the cold, con- 
ventional drawing-room, where all is for show, nothing for use, 
where no one lives, and which is just the mere pretence of a 
dwelling-room, set out to deceive the world into the belief that 
its cheap finery is the expression of the every-day life and cir- 
cumstances of the family. It sits with us at the table, which a 
confectioner out of a ‘back street has furnished, and where every- 
thing, down to the very flowers, is hired for the occasion. Tt 
glitters in the brooches and bracelets of the women, in the studs and 
signet-rings of the men; it is in the hired broughams, the hired 
waiters, the pigmy page-boys, the faded paper flowers, the cheap 
champagne, and the affectation of social consideration that meet 
us at every turn. Thewhole of the lower section of the middle- 
classes is penetrated through and through with the worship of 
pinchbeck, and for one family that holds itself in the honour and 
simplicity of truth, ten thousand lie, to the world and to them- 
selves, in frippery and pretence. 

The greatest sinners in this are women. Men are often osten- 

tatious, often extravagant, and not unfrequently dishonest in that 
broad way of dishonesty which is called living beyond their 
means—sometimes making up the deficit by practices which end 
in the dock of the Old Bailey ; but, as a rule, they go in for the 
real thing in details, and their pinchbeck is at the core rather than 
on the surface. Women, on the contrary, give themselves up to 
a more general pretentiousness, and, provided they can make a 
show, care very little about the means; provided they can ring 
their metal on the counter, they ignore the want of the hall-stamp 
underneath. Locality, dress, their visiting-list, and domestic ap- 
pearances are the four things which they demand shall be in 
accord with their neighbour's ; and for these four surfaces they will 
sacrifice the whole internal fabric. They will have a showy- 
looking house, encrusted with base ornamentation and false grandeur, 
though it lets in wind, rain, and sound almost as if it were made 
of mud or canvas, rather than a plain and substantial dwelling- 
place, with comfort instead of stucco, and moderately thick walls 
instead of porches and pilasters. Most of their time is necessarily 
-_ at home, but they will undergo all manner of house 
iscomfort resulting from this preference of cheap finery over 
solid structure, rather than forego their “genteel locality” and 
stereotyped ornamentation. A family of daughters on the one 
side, diligent over the “ Battle of Prague”; a nursery full of 
crying babies on the other; more Battles of Prague opposite, 
diversified by a future Lind practising her scales unweariedly ; 
water-pipes ting in the frost, walls streaming in the thaw, 
the lower offices reeking and green with damp, and the upper 
rooms too insecure for unrestricted movement—all these, and 
more miseries of the same kind, she willingly encounters rather 
than shift into a locality relatively unfashionable to her sphere, 
but where she could have substantiality and comfort for the same 
rent that she pays now for flash and pinchbeck. 

In dress it is the same thing. She must look like her 
neighbours, no matter whether they can spend pounds to her 
shillings, and run up a milliner’s bill beyond what she can 
afford for the whole family living. If they can buy gold, she 
can manage pinchbeck; glass that looks like jet, like filagree 
work, like anything else she fancies, is every bit to her as good 
as the real thing; and if she cannot compass Valenciennes 
and Mechlin, she can to Nottingham and buy machine- 
made imitations that make quite as fine a show. ffow 
poor soever she may be, she must hang herself about with 
omaments made of painted wood, glass, or vulcanite; she must 
break out into spangles and beads and chains and benoitons, 
which are cheap luxuries, and, as she thinks, effective. Flimsy silks 
make as rich a rustle to her ear as the stateliest brocade, and 
cotton velvet delights the soul that cannot aspire,to Genoa. The 
love of pinchbeck is so deeply ingrained in her that even if, in a 
momentary fit of aberration into good taste, she condescends to a 
simple material about which there can be neither disguise nor 
pretence, she must load it with that detestable cheap finery of hers 
till she makes herself as vulgar in a muslin as she was in a cotton 
velvet. The simplex munditiis, which used to be held as a canon 
of feminine good taste, is now abandoned altogether, and the more 
she can bedizen herself according to the pattern of a Sandwich 
islander the more beautiful she thinks herself, the more certain 
the fascination of the men, and the greater the jealousy of the 
Women. ‘This is the cause of all the tags and streamers, the bits 
of ribbon here and flying ends of laces there, the putfed-out chig- 
nons, and the trailing curls cut off some dead girl’s head, wherewith 
the modern Englishwoman delights to make herself hideous. It 
18 pinchbeck throughout. But we fear she is past praying for 
in the matter of fashion, and that she is too far given over to 
the abomination of pretence to be called back to truth for an 
ethical reason whatsoever, or indeed by anything short of high 


examples. And then, if simplicity became the fashion, we should 
have our pinchbeck votaries ting that into extremes as they 
do now with ornamentation ; if my lady took to plainness, they 
would go to nakedness. 
Another bit of pinchbeck is the visiting-list —the cards of 
invitation stuck against the drawing-room glass — with the 
dest names and largest fortunes put forward, irrespective of 
tes or tenses. The chance contact with the people represented 
may be quite out of the ordinary circumstances of life, but 
their names are paraded as if an accident, which has happened 
once and may never occur again, were in the daily order of 
events. They are brought to the front to make others believe 
that the whole social thickness is of the same quality; that 
generals and admirals and sirs and ladies are the common 
elements of the special circle in which the family habitually 
moves; that pinchbeck is good gold, and that stucco means 
marble. Women are exceedingly tenacious of these pasteboard 
appearances. In a house with its couple of female servants, 
where formal visitors are very rare, and invitations, save by 
friendly word of mouth, rarer still, you may see a cracked china 
bowl or cheap mock on the hall table, to receive the 
cards which are assumed to come in the thick showers usual with 
high people who have hall-porters, and a thousand names or more 
on their books. The pile gets horribly dusty to be sure, and the 
upper layer turns by de from cream-colour to brown ; but 
antiquity is not held to weaken the force of grandeur. The 
titled card left on a chance occasion more than a year ago still 
keeps the uppermost place, still represents a tual renewal of 
aristocratic visits, rod an unbroken succession of social trium 
Yellowed and soiled, it is none the less the trum of the list ; 
and while the outside world laughs and ridicules, the lady at home 
thinks that no one sees through this puerile pretence, and that the 
visiting-list is accepted according to the status of the fugleman at 
the head. She is very happy if she can say that the pattern of her 
dress, her cap, her bonnet, was taken from that of Lady So and 
So’s; and we may be quite sure that all personal contact with 
grand folks does so express itself, and perpetuate the memory of 
the event, by such imitation—at a distance. It is too good an 
occasion for the airing of pinchbeck to be disregarded, and, conse- 
uently, for the most is turned to this practical account. 
hether the fashion will be suited to the material, or to the other 
parts of the dress, is quite a secon consideration, it being of 
the essence of pinchbeck to despise both fitness and harmony. 
There is a large amount of pinchbeck in the appearance of social 
influence, much cultivated by women of a certain activity of mind, 
and with more definite aims than all women have. This belongs 
to a grade one step higher than the small pretences we have been 
speakin 4 of—to women who have money, and so far have one 
reality, but who have not, by their own birth or their husband's, the 
original standing which would give them this influence as of right. 
Some make themselves notorious for their oe re patronage 
of artists, which however does not often include buying their pic- 
tures; others gather round them scores of obscure ao deg whose 
books they talk of, if they do not read; a few, a short time sinee 
were centres of spiritualistic circles, and got a queer kind of eocial 
influence thereby, so far as Philistine desire to witness the “mani- 
festations” went; and one or two are names of -— in the 
emancipated ranks, and take chiefly to what they “ working 
women.” These are they who attend Ladies’ Committees, where 
they talk bosh, and pound away at utterly uninteresting subjects, 
as diligently as if what they said had any point in it, and what 
they did any ultimate issue in probability or common sense. But 
beyond the fact of having a large house, where their several sets 
may assemble at stated periods, these would-be lady patronesses 
are utterly impotent to help or hinder; and their 
is just so much pinchbeck, not worth the trouble of weighing. 
all this gaudy attempt at show, this restless dissatisfaction 
with what they are, and ceaseless endeavour to — gomethi 
they are not, our middle-class ladies are doing themselves | 
society infinite mischief. They set the tone to the world below 
them, and the small tradespeople and the servants, when they 
copy the vices of their superiors, do not imitate her grace the 
duchess, but the doctor’s wife over the way, and the lawyer’s 
lady next door, and the young ladies everywhere, who all try 
to appear women of rank and fortune, and who are ashamed of 
nothing so much as of industry, truth, and simplicity. Hence the 
e for cheap finery in the kitchen, just a trifle more ugly and 
debased than that worn in the drawing-room ; hence the miser- 
able pretentiousness, and pinchbeck fine-ladyism, filtering like 
mes through every pore of our society, to result God onl 
ows in what grave moral cataclysm, unless women of mind oan 
education will come to the front, and endeavour to stay the plague 
already begun. Chains and brooches may seem but small material 
causes for important moral effects, but they are symbols; and, as 
symbols, of deep national value. No good will be done till we 
get back some of our fine old horror of pinchbeck, and once more 
insist on truth as the foundation of our national life. Education 
and refinement will be of no avail if they do not land us here; and 
the ong, wy of the arts and society must not be brought to mean 
chiefly the travesty of civilized ladies into the semblance of 
savages, by the cheap imitation of costly substances. Women are 
always rushing about the world — after everything but their 
home business. Here is something for them to do—the regenera- 
tion of society by means of them own energies; the bringing 
le back to the dignity of truth and the beauty of simplicity ; 
the substitution of that self-respect which is content to 
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appear what it is, for the feeble pride which revels in pinchbeck 
because it cannot get gold, and which endeavours so hard to hide 
its real estate, and to pass for what it is not and never could be. 


POETESSES. 


'[YHREE women, and three only, endowed with a true poetical 
-& faculty, have lived in England during this century. ‘They 
are—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Christina Rossetti, and Emily 
Bronté. Many women, it is true, have written elegant and 
yous verses; and two of these—Mrs. Hemans and Miss 

gelow—would, if the circulation of their works were taken as 
the exclusive test of merit, be ranked above those three to whom 
alone a critic can allow genuine poetic excellence. But there 
is nothing in which immediate popularity is so insuflicient a 
test of real distinction as poetry; because ordinary readers are 
more pleased by a lesser fire which displays itself in a customary 
and recognised manner, than by that more vehement intensity 
which in its hurry seizes upon bizarre and unusual modes of 
expression. Yet, for all that, intensity is the real thing, the only 
true essential. It seems almost not to allow Mrs. Hemans 
the title of poet; she has such e, such unaffected feeling, and 
even artistic merit. Yet, as there are hills which have every 
attribute of a mountain except height, which at an elevation of 
three hundred feet above the sea exhibit 4 fine contour, jagged 
peaks, and dark gorges ten feet deep, so there are writers of verse 
who have every qualification of a poet except that which alone is 
indispensable. And of these Mrs, Hemans is one. Miss Ingelow 
has the same radical defect, though the result in her case is some- 
what different. For, whereas Mrs. Hemans is throughout natural 


and consistent, feelings, ideas, and expression being in her works | 


perfectly adapted to each other, each and all the unforced product 


of her own mind, and having no fault but their intrinsic weak- | 


ness; Miss Ingelow, being more ambitious, has adopted a style 
of imagery and expression which is altogether too much for 
the material at her disposal—that is, for the amount of passion 
of which she has command. There is a grandiloquent or pathetic 
flow about her verses, at times even an attractive obscurity ; read- 
ing them lazily or dreamily, one is easily deluded into the belief 
that there is that in them which will repay further examination ; 
just as a person living in Cambridgeshire, and looking at the 
clouds on the horizon, may in a dreamy mood fancy himself 
looking at the Swiss mountains. But the delusion in either case 
is shortlived; the dispersion of the clouds speedily proves 
Cambridgeshire to be Cambridgeshire, and that solid stuff which 
ought to have lain behind Miss Ingelow’s flowing lines is soon 
seen to be lamentably conspicuous by its absence. Miss Ingelow’s 
prose stories deserve to be spoken of with much greater respect 
than her poems; but their very excellence, when the small scale 
on which they are written is considered, is a proof that her mind 
is not adapted for the larger sphere of poetry. 

To return to our triad of genuine poetesses. Undoubtedly, the, 
are not to be placed on a level. The range of experience whic 
Mrs. Browning vivifies with passion is a strong contrast to the 
narrow individualities of the other two; and the smooth beauty 
of Miss Rossetti’s best poems is a considerable advance on the 
ruggedness which is the general characteristic of Emily Bronté. 
But the root of the matter is found in them all; they all had that 
in them which they were impelled to speak, and which could not 
be spoken adequately otherwise than by those cadences, imitative 
of passion, which verse alone supplies. And as Emily Bronté is 
oy far the least known of the three, and indeed scarcely known at 

except as the wild and uncultured sister of a woman of genius, 

it may be as well to begin with her, in order to justify the esti- 
mate of her that we have expressed. And our first remark is, 
that her poems have probably suffered much in general estima- 
tion from’ being mixed up with the much tamer and weaker 
effusions of her two sisters; for Charlotte Bronté is as much 
inferior to Emily as a poet as she is above her as a novelist. 
The joint volume which they published has, in consequence, a 
somewhat washy tinge. But if Emily Bronté’s poems are read by 
themselves (which may easily be done, for her poems, and those 
of her sister Anne, are published separately at the end of Charlotte 
Bronté’s posthumous novel, the Professor), it will be seen that 
strength is their most remarkable characteristic. Her creative 
power, it must be admitted, is not great; or, rather, there are 
scarcely any signs of it in her. But she has passion, energy of 
thought, and daring—the daring to lay hold of those problems 
which arise, not from a large experience, but from the very con- 
stitution of our being; she does not drivel or sentimentalize about 
them, as is the way with weak writers who put out feeble 
tentacles towards grand subjects and imagine they are thinking 
dly, but pone them straight before her eyes, and gazes at 

em with all the vision at her command. Hence, while in her 
sister Anne’s poems, which are often pathetic and pleasing, there 
is a recurrence of well-known phrases, the result of memory and 
not of invention, she, on the other hand, coins her phrases for 
herself; she knows that what she has to say is this and not that, 
and is not to be expressed by those vaguenesses which mean a 
great deal in general and nothing in particular. But to exercise 
@ severe originality -_ great hints, not to shrink either from 
strangeness of thought or of expression, provided they are the 
natural product of the mind—these are not gifts likely to procure 
a large audience; and anything less likely to be popular than the 
greater number of Emily Bronté’s poems it is impossible to con- 


ceive. Her strength was her weakness. She entrenched herself 
so resolutely in her isolation from mankind, that her communica. 
tion with them was cut off. She said so emphatically, “I wij] 
be myself,” that her sympathies were narrowed, and he know- 
ledge of the language and tone of the world almost destroyed, 
If, either by gradual influences in her youth, or by some calles 
blow when older, she had been forced out of the circle in which 
she was confined, so that her great feeling and originality could 
have flowed out upon the outer world, it is difficult to say what 
eminence she might not have attained. As it is, she will; please 
only those who delight in originality for its own sake, and these 
she assuredly will please; and moreover, in extenuation of her 
defects, it is to be remembered that, if her original temperament 
was exclusive and self-centred, the circumstances in which she 
was placed were such that the most comprehensive mind would 
hardly have been able to develop, or even to maintain, itself under 
them. Let us quote a few passages from her poems. The follow- 
ing appears to be addressed to her genius, or imagination :— 

Stern Reason is to judgment come, 

Arrayed in all her forms of gloom ; 

Wilt thou, my advocate, be dumb ? 

No, radiant angel, speak and say, 

Why I did cast the world away, 

Why I have persevered to shun 

The common paths that others run, 

And on a strange road journeyed on, 

Heedless alike of wealth and power, 

Of glory’s wreath and pleasure’s flower. 

These once, indeed, seemed Beings Divine ; 

And they, perchance, heard vows of mine, 

And saw my offerings on their shrine ; 

But careless gifts are seldom prized, 

And mine were worthily despised. 

So with a ready heart I swore 

To seek their altar-stone no more ; 

And gave my spirit to adore 

Thee, ever present, phantom thing ; 

My slave, my comrade, and my king. 


There is not much beauty here; but there is strength, which is 
a quality of more promise than any amount of beauty without 
strength. Mysticism is a common characteristic of her poems, yet 
wholly without affectation; it is the natural product of a mind 
that, without aid from others, strives to penetrate into the abstruse 
subjects of our being, our nature, and our happiness. Here are 
ten lines, mystical and beautiful. It is a prisoner that speaks :— 

A messenger of Hope comes every night to me, 

And offers for short life eternal liberty. 

He comes with western winds, with evening’s wandering airs, 

With that clear dusk of heaven that brings the thickest stars. 

Winds take a pensive tone, and stars a tender fire, 

And visions rise, and change, that kill me with desire— 

Desire for nothing known in my maturer years, 

When Joy grew mad with awe at counting future tears, 

When, if my spirit’s sky was full of flashes warm, 

I knew not whence they came, from sun or thunderstorm. 


But the following is the most touching of her poems; it is 
entitled “ Remembrance ” :— 
Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far, removed, cold in the dreary grave! 
Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by Time’s all-severing wave ? 
Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 
Resting their wings where heath and fern-leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more ? 
Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers, 
From those brown hills, have melted into spring : 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering ! 
Sweet love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 
While the world’s tide is bearing me along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong ! 
No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me ; 
All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 
But, when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy ; 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 
Then did I check the tears of useless passion, _ 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine, 
And, even yet, I dare not let it languish, : 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again? 

Let us turn to Miss Rossetti, of whom, as being considerably 
better known than Emily Bronté, we shall have proportionably 
less to say. In her we no longer find the inchoate, chaotic 
character of Emily Brontés poetry; what she is, she is com- 

letely; she has reached, if we are not much mistaken, the 
Fighest point attainable by her. Feeling, with her, is absolutely 
predominant; there are no symptoms of any struggles of thought, 
of any intellectual range; and though these latter qualities are 
not absolutely essential to poetry, they endow it with a far greater 
power. Hence we do not think her naturally so strong a genlus 
as Emily Bronté; but her imaginative power 1s decidedly greater. 
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Their most inent characteristic, intense personal feeling, is 
the same in both ; nor is there in either any lightness, much less 
any satire or comedy; their most serious pieces are their best. 
Miss Rossetti does, it is true, make two or three most doleful 
attempts at being light and airy, such as “ My Secret,” and “ No, 
thank you, John.” We most sincerely hope that some day or 
other she may be induced to cut them out of her volume. We 
have spoken of her imaginative power ; it is not always, perhaps, 
exercised in quite a healthy manner; but it is very genuine and 
remarkable. Here are instances of it. The mistress, on the 
threshold of the convent, bids farewell to her lover :— 

If now you saw me you would say : 

Where is the I face pelt to love? 

And I would answer: Gone before ; 

It tarries veiled in paradise. 

When once the morning star shall rise, 

When earth with shadows flees away 

And we stand safe within the door, 

Then you shall lift the veil thereof. 

Look up, rise up; for far above 

Our pals are grown, our place is set ; 

There we shall meet as once we met 

And love with old familiar love. 


Take, again, the following sonnet, entitled “ After Death” :— 


The curtains were half drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes, rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which I lay, 
Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 
He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him; but I heard him say : 
“ Poor child, poor child”: and as he turned away 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 
He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand tn his, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head : 
He did not love me living ; but once dead 
He pitied me; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm though I am cold, 
Opinions are, we believe, divided as to the merit of Miss 
Rossetti’s principal poem, “Goblin Market.” To us its beauty 


— unquestionable. 
Browning is too considerable a person to be dealt with 
fully in the space that is left to us. We can therefore liere only 
make a few observations on her. That which distinguishes her 
from Emily Bronté and Christina Rossetti is the intense effort 
after tig after downright portraiture, narration, descrip- 
tion, which in the other two is entirely wanting. The poetry of 
women (unlike the novels written by women) has, from Sappho 
downwards, been almost entirely subjective and personal. Nor 
perhaps can any instance be given, besides Mrs. ae of a 
tess who even attempted to escape from these limits. Was she 
successful in the endeavour? Not more than erie we think. 
In Aurora Leigh there is no clearness; with plenty of excel- 
lent matter and fine enthusiasm, there is an utter absence of that 
quiet delineation, that decisive separation of the lines and avoid- 
ance of confusion, which is essential to good character-drawing, 
and of which no better instance can be found than Charlotte 
Bronté, a woman who in nature and power was by no means dis- 
similar to Mrs. Browning. The Last Poems, less ambitious than 
Aurora Leigh, are more successful ; and none of her other poems 
can be thought even to approximate to the highest rank. Yet, 
with all drawbacks, she is far the greatest English poetess. 

One more observation may be mde. Why is it that, while the 
novels written by women approach so nearly in excellence to those 
written by men, the poetry of women should be so inferior? Miss 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and “George Eliot” almost, if not 
quite, equal any men who can be set against them. The suffrages 
of the many would no doubt set Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens 
above them; we are by no means certain that the suffrages of the 
few would incline the same way. But to compare Christina 
Rossetti, for instance, we do not say with Tennyson or Browning, 
but with Mr. Matthew Arnold or.Mr. Swinburne; can any one 
doubt that Mr. Arnold is as a poet far more complete, far more 
likely to endure, than Miss Rossetti? The difference is not in 
genius; on the contrary, we think Miss Rossetti’s finest touches 
superior to na a can be produced from Mr. Arnold. But 
there is a certain knack in poetry, as in other things, which is 
very different from genius, and the place of which cannot be “ 
plied by genius; though genius is possibly a help tow 
uiring it. Just in the same way, a man of first-rate abilities 

often fail in conversation ; nay, more than that, such a man 
will often converse in a manner that a him to possess abilities, 
and yet his conversation will be all the while an utter failure. So 
in painting; this it is which, we understand, all foreign critics 
assert to be lacking in our artists. We do not express an opinion 
as to the justice of the accusation ; but the seriousness of it seems 
quite misapprehended by English critics. And so, we presume, 
women, in writing poetry, draw their style from other women, 
and thus miss that largeness and universality which alone com- 
pels attention, and preserves a work through all changes of senti- 
ment and opinion. 


KILLING KINGS. 
DE MAISTRE argues that kings differ from ordinary men as 
trees differ from shrubs, and that royal families do not pos- 
sess royal qualities in virtue of their position, but are elevated 
by Providence to their position because they possess royal quali- 


ties. He supports his theory by an argument derived, after a v 
questionable method, length of rei intended 
to prove that kings live longer than other people they 
possess a greater inherent vitality. His facts and figures are 
probably as fallacious as is generally the case with tho:e most 
accommodating articles; but he might have derived an ad- 
ditional a from the extraordinary difficulty of killing a 
king. Nothing is at first sight more easy than to — such 
a feat, and no feat in practice is more rarely brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. History swarms with plots for ee mg | 
kings, and a large number have lived for years in daily 
of a murderer; yet the number of successful murders is so 
small as scarcely to justify an insurance office in demanding a 
higher premium. The last and present rulers of France have 
been the object of most elaborate and well-contrived plots; but 
though no precaution which prudence could have sugge was 
neglected by Fieschi, Orsini, and their imitators, the only result 
of their attempts was the slaughter of a certain number of innocent 
people. The attempts sores our own Queen were ap’ tly less 
serious, and may probably be regarded as symptoms of the strange 
disease which leads people to seek notoriety of any kind at any 
price. Their failure can therefore hardly be reckoned as instances 
of the extreme difficulty of the performance. But the diabolical 
attempt at killing the Duke of Edinburgh was carried out with the 
most deliberate resolution, and, indeed, came far nearer to success 
than most crimes of the kind. Yet, with the exception of the 
murder of President Lincoln—and it must be admitted that they 
do some things better in America—no assassination of the ruler of 
any country has been successfully executed within our time. 
Are we to put down this curious immunity to a providential in- 
terposition which perhaps does not extend to the President of a 
Republic, or can we account for the phenomenon on simpler 
ar It is the necessity of all royal persons to appear 
equently in public, and to give the fullest notice of time and 
place. An indefinite number of people have some fancied interest 
in removing them ; or, if they have no conceivable interest, many 
persons, as is unfortunately obvious, are fascinated by the suggestion 
of doing something the criminality of which is only equalled by 
its stupidity. Why should not any resolute man take a knife or 
a pistol, and make certain of bringing down an unarmed adversary 
to whom he has unrestrained opportunities of access? There is 
no one who cannot, by taking a little pains, get within a few 
feet of any reigning monarch—so amr oy if the king were a 
—— e might count with certainty on bagging his victim. 
onsidering the cheapness of revolvers, it seems ly surprising 
that so easy a mark is not more frequently hit. There are the 
precedents of Ravaillac and of Balthazar Gérard, and if the fate of 
those heroes of assassination is rather discouraging, their imitators 
may at any rate reflect that the worst criminals are not at the 
present day torn to pieces by horses, nor are pieces of their flesh 
wrenched off with red-hot pincers The gallows or the guillotine 
is the worst evil to be anticipated; and of course a man who 
wishes to kill a king must have made up his mind to a speedy ter- 
mination of his own career. "Whatever may be urged theoretically 
in favour of t icide, as distinguished from murders prompted 
by ‘more purely selfish motives, it is at least desirable that the 
actors gre this proof of sincerity. If they are to have the 
credit of bloodthirsty fanaticism, they must show that they carry 
it to the point of self-sacrifice. Assuming, however, that a man 
is heated to the required pitch, and is prepared to pay the neces- 
sary price, why is it that he so seldom succeeds? O’Farrell must 
hava best quite conscious that his chances of escape were next to 
nothing, and would therefore concentrate his whole mind on 
carrying out his crime successfully; indeed it seems to have been 
a sing iece of fortune that he failed. Still, one would 
ive very little for the life of a man placed at a few feet from the 
ed of an assassin’s pistol, and totally unprepared ; and another 
step would ony have made the probability of success into a 
certainty. How was it that, with such chances in his favour, he 
contrived to wound instead of killing ? 

Probably the simplest explanation is the true one—namely, that 
nine-tenths of meakiod are at bottom undeniable cowards, espe- 
cially if cowardice means unsteadiness of nerve under excitement. 
We are in the habit of carefully concealing the fact from our- 
selves and each other; and history, which is said to be the 
result of a general conspiracy to conceal the truth, is probably 
less trustworthy on this than on any other point. Every nation 
in Europe has succeeded in boasting itself into a belief of its own 
superlative courage. The French, we know, are amongst the 
bravest of the been said to be 
synonymous with courage; the bravery of the Spaniard is pro- 
| and even the Italians, who insisted this quility 
less than most nations, are said to be amongst the bravest soldiers 
in Europe under guidance. It is unnecessary to dilate upon 
the national bravery of the Russians or of the Scandinavian races ; 
and Englishmen, whilst they call themselves stupid, obstinate, 
and bigoted, and subscribe heartily to the truth of every criticism 
of their enemies, never for a moment doubt their own admirable 
courage. We have not quite settled whether the English, the 
Scotch, or the Irish are Ba ap but it is known that they 
each excel in some particular branch of the virtue. The different 
races of Europe seem to be like boys in certain private schools, 
where a prize is given to every boy from the top to the bottom ; 
and it may be inferred that the testimonial is about of equal 
value. To call everybody brave is much the same as to call 
nobody brave, for it is only by comparison with others that the 
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epithet can have any particular value. It is true that different 
nations select by preference different shades of the virtue. One 
has more dash, and another more solidity; and perhaps if we 
inverted the terms, and said that one was more apt to run 
away and the other less willing to advance, we might get 
a glimpse of the wrong side’ of the stuff. Meanwhile historians 
concur with touching unanimity in fostering the pleasant be- 
lief. A battle, according to the Duke of Wellington, may be 
described from as many different points of view as a ball; 
each man knows the series of incidents which happened within 
his notice, and Imows little more. Consequently it is very easy 
for the historian to place himself mentally at that precise point 
from which the heroism of his own troops comes out most con- 
spicuously. Even when there is no contradiction of facts, it is 
easy, by selecting the proper foreground for the picture, to give 
prominence to any desired set of figures. So English painters always 
lace’ themselves on the left of the allied army in representing the 
battle of the Alma, and their French rivals go with equal una- 
nimity on the right. And thus, by a little judicious manipulation, 
we are encouraged to the pleasant faith that a battle is always 
remarkable for marvellous displays of courage. If the varnish 
could be —— off the facts they would a, be too disa- 
greeable to look at. The boasting is as useful as the smoke of a 
modern battle, in concealing partially the brutality and cowardice of 
the ordinary fighting animal. A plain narrative would explain to us 
why it takes so many bullets to hit a single man; it would show 
pF ge ee of the troops is really in an efficient state at 
critical moments, and how many people get credit for a heroic 
charge simply because they are afraid to be the first to run away. 
One main advantage of discipline is that it makes cowardice 
useful, and, as in the new machinery for elevating guns, turns to 
account the force generated by the recoil. When a man is in 
such a state of mind that he does not know whether he is 
on his head or his heels, he trusts to the bare instinct which 
in a disciplined force naturally carries him forward. What 
proportion of an army is really brave, and what proportion is 
merely carried on by the momentum of a disciplined mass, we 
shall never mow, because Peorle will never speak the truth. But 
it is safe to assume that the superlative age in general use 
cover a great deal that will hardly bear telling. A picture cannot 
be accurate in which the darkest shadows are high lights. The 
test is to be found by observing any of those cases in which the 
steadiness of a man’s nerve is ex to # real trial. Even in 
the vulgar test of a street row, it is curious to remark how few 
isputes between the roughs who form the raw material of the 
t British soldier get beyond the use of foul language; and 

ow seldom, in the rare cases where a stand-up fight is actually 
begun, the combatants retain the power of hitting or parrying a 
blow. For the most an amateur fight is a confused struggle, 
half-wrestle and half-scramble, with shut eyes and indiscriminate 
pulling and hauling. The prevailing sentiment of each combatant 
is mortal fear of a blow from the other. As a rule, the dispute ends 
like that of two street dogs, each trying to edge off whilst show- 
ing a front to hisenemy. When we take a man out of a crowd 
and set him upon a task which requires steadiness of hand and 
eye, any approach to coolness is still less common. Most men can 
be hung with tolerable calmness, because all that is required is a 
certain power of keeping still. When it is a question of shooting 
a man without much risk to yourself, we may also expect a fair 
degree of delicate execution. An Irishman will bring down a 
landlord with ge certainty from behind a hedge, when he knows 
that his friends will be much more likely to applaud than to 
pean | him. But to kill a royal , When you must take 
ife in your hand, is a feat which seems to be altogether 
yond the average capacity. Even when a man is a thorough 
fanatic, and has made up his mind to abandon all hopes of escape, 
his courage is all but certain to fail him. He strikes a little on 
one side, or he shoots from a couple of yards’ distance instead 
of placing the muzzle in actual contact with the object. Easy 
as it looks to bring down @ king at six feet, it is next to 
impossible in practice. The assassin’s hand shakes till the blow 
is really struck at random. Killing kings would apparently 
require as much practice as walking on the tight rope, or 
standing at the top of an aerobatic pyramid, and fortunately there 
are fewer opportunities of practising the art. The crime is 
to other murders what Blondin’s crossing Niagara was to a 
mountaineer crossing the ridge of the Weissthor ; and easy and 
even inviting as it looks in theory, it is, like most other feats of 
manual dexterity, of a difficulty which can only be appreciated by 
actually trying the experiment. We may assume that most of the 
aspirants to the glories of criminality are men of moro than 
average determination, and yet more than nine out of ten break 
down at the critical moment. If it is humiliating to the believers 
in the frequency of heroic courage, the general cowardice of man- 
kind has at least. some advantages in practice. 


THE PERSECUTION OF GOVERNOR EYRE. 


UST what all sensible ns believed would be the result 

of the proceedings of the Jamaica Committee has overtaken 
that irrepressible association. The natural reaction has followed, and 
Governor Eyre’s mistakes or misdeeds are not only condoned, but 
seem likely to receive indiscriminate admiration and applause 
when viewed under the influence of the natural feelings of 
disgust prompted by the persistent and dogged persecution pur- 
sued by the body for whose proceedings Mr. Mill and Mr. Taylor 


' are chiefly responsible. On every point hitherto the prosecution 


of Mr. — had broken down, But at last, after failing to make 
out a charge for the greater offence, Mx. Eyre’s pertinaeious 
assailants have succeeded in sending him for trial on & minor, 
though in a way criminal and therefore opprobrious, change, 
There was something, —— much, to be said for the attempt 
to convict Mr. Eyre of the murder of Gordon. But, in spite 
of the hints of the Chief Justice, the charge of murder against 
the officers Nelson and Brand, who were far more responsible 
than the Governor, has evaporated. A grand jury only saved the 
time of a petty jury in declining to attribute to the very question. 
able executions which took place in Jamaica that technical qualit 
of malice which must enter into the definition of murder. And 
yet the very evidence which had been found worthless to convict 
for the superior, is now produced to = the inferior, offence ; 
and against one whose connexion with the wrong undoubted! 
in is far less direct in the instances which 
the law has already disposed of. It was just possible to argue 
as certainly have been argued had Mx Eyre been put 
on his trial for murder, that the execution of Gordon was 
prompted by personal vindictiveness and malice against that 
seditious agitator. But, as it has been found impossible to raise 
this issue, every other proceeding on any lesser charge is not 
only a cruel and ruinous attack on Mr. Eyre’s fortune and peace, 
but a heavy wrong and indignity to him, 

If Mr. Eyre is not a murderer, the culpable extent of his 
wrong-doing goes no further than indiscretion and error of judg- 
ment. And the common feeling of Englishmen demands that 
a man should not be ruined in purse, and his life reduced to 
one long misery, for indiscretion and error in judgment. Espe- 
cially is this the case when, as a matter of fact, Mr. Eyre did 
save an English colony. The white Jamaica population, whether 
rightly or re 9 - fully believed that their extermination was 
planned, and all but accomplished. It is easy to say that this 
was a panic fear, as it is easy to write any other history which 
never happened ; but the sole and meagre justification of Mr. Eyre’s 
persecution is that, surrounded by a multitude of people not one 
of whom believed that his life was not exposed to deadly hazard, 
he did not present the edifying and austere example of being the 
only man in Jamaica who could detect the hollowness and unsub- 
stantiality of the universal terror. Some years ago a respectable 
but timid clergyman, alarmed by a noise in his shrubbery, openeda 
staircase window, and without the slightest warning or word levelled 
a musket at the supposed robber, and shot him dead on the spot. 
The marauder happened to be a policeman on duty; but the 
culprit was let off with a slight re d, though, as regards the 
reasonable grounds on which danger presented itself to the Governor 

Jamaica and to this clergyman respectively, there can be no 
question as to the amount of justification in the two cases, Admit- 
ting, for argument’s sake, that the supposed insurrection was over- 
estimated, though the murder and mutilation of the unpopular 
Custos, and the fate of more than a score of other victims, are 
somehow awkward facts; admitting, as we do, that Mr. Eyre was 
hasty, and either by himself or others permitted to the Courts- 
martial a jurisdiction over offences which after the extremity of 
danger had been passed might well have been dealt with by the 
civil courts ; still, as he was notamurderer or a Jefferies, he ought 
not to be persecuted further. The criminal proceedings have 
at least not been without their value in proving that the law 
of England does not brand with the stigma of murder the death 
of — ; and after this legal decision all else is but leather and 

runella. 
. But the Jamaica Committee are most anxious not to be thought 
vindictive. ‘Their present edings are not, they say, directed 
against Mr. Eyre personally. They are prosecuting Yim for a 
misdemeanour, and for a misdemeanour the penalties axe, to be 
sure, fine and imprisonment; still the prosecutors intend only 
to be polite, and all that they want is a legal interpretation 
of an obscure statute of William III., which, as it has never 
been acted upon, so its scope and extent is doubtful. It is 
not because they want Mr. Eyre to be , or committed 
to prison, or even fined, that they go to Bow Street; but 
because in their thirst after ndicial lore they want a scholium 
on an obscure text. Their object is merely intellectual, They 
want a knotty point untied. If is a thirst after knowledge, not 
after blood, that animates the Jamaica Committee. Mr. is 
only the corpus vile on which they are unavoidably cunpeled to 
conduct their experiment. He is a mere lay figure which they are 
unwillingly forced to attitudinize with, and to hang legal draperies 
upon. ey are not concerned with him, but only with that 
difficult and obscure 11 and 12 Gul, III. cap. 13: It is only to 
supply the Court of Queen’s Bench with the materials for de- 
livering an elaborate judgment on a thorny and obscure sub- 
ject, which has never yet received the dignity of a udicial 
interpretation, that they commit Mr. Eyre for trial, and, whatever 
the result of the trial, fine Mr. Eyre some thousands of pounds. 
This is “the spirit in which the Committee desire, plainly and 
simply, to conduct the prosecution.” And they seem rather 
annoyed—or perhaps hurt in their amiable feelings—that Mr. 
Eyre does not quite reciprocate these pretty sentiments, and does 
not feel the same noble thirst for judicial knowledge which Mr. 
Mill wishes to slake. The ducks in the nursery rhyme were 
doubtless impressed with the civility of the imvitation to come 
and be killed; and much in the same way Mr. Eyre may 
appreciate the courtesy of the employers of Messrs. Shaen and 


-Koseoe. Not only does Mr. Eyre not feel the compliment which 
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ose polite attorneys are paying him, but he complains of the foul 
is heaped m, and brands the public-spirited 
promoters of the prosecution as conspirators. 
But even though we took the public prosecutors at their w 
and were to admit that no private ice instigated the mil 
temper of Mr. Mill and Mr. ban pa it is unlucky that they have not 
peen able to inspire their friend and colleague Mr. Charles Buxton 
with the same a and impersonal wholly subjective view 
of Mr. Eyre. But then Mr. Buxton is nota philosopher; he cannot 
or will not form to himself an abstraction of a Governor, who is 
only accidentally @ certain Mr. Eyre. Mr. Buxton cannot form a 
jon of the misdemeanour without a hard, material, simple 
ae of the misdemeanant ; and he is “ decidedly of opinion 
ht not to escape due poets ’ &e.; and 


Mr. Eyre 

after the manner of the English he backs his decided opinion by a 
very decided expenditure of 300/. to “ punish Mr, Eyre.” This 
is the good, simple, unphilosophic view of the matter; and Mr. 
Buxton understands the sensible law of retaliation, Mr. Eyre has 
been guilty of “awful cruelties,” and Mr. Buxton wants to exact 
an awful punishment. Mr. Buxton did not believe that Mr. Eyre 
was @ murderer, so he would have nothing to do with his prosecu- 
tion for murder. But he does believe very firmly and decidedly 
that he has committed “awful” crimes, though short of murder, 
and for these crimes he wants to exact punishment. He seeks to 
fine and imprison and rain Mr. E to the pretty and inter- 
esting wrangle about the possible import of that musty statute 
two eenturies old, which is so interesting to the serene and pas- 
sionless intelligence of Messrs. Mill and Taylor, Mr, Buxton pro- 
bably cares not one brass farthing about that. It is Mr. Eyre that 
he wants to hunt down, and he says so. He is by no means satis- 
fied with the penalty which he exacted for the pert letter which 
Lieutenant Brand wrote to him, Mr. Buxton. He flies at higher 
than a wretched Lieutenant in the navy. It is the modern 
at the great criminal governor, the abettorif not the author of 
the awful cruelties, whom he goes in for punishing. The difference 
between Mr. Buxton and the rest of the Jamaica Committee is 
that Mr. Buxton says what he means, and that Mr. Mill and Mr, 
Taylor do not mean what they say; but while he and they mean 
the same thing, Mr. Mill and Mr. Taylor, in deference to public 
inion, simulate a moderation which they do not feel. Mr, 
Daxton bas indiecreetly lot the cat out of the bag, to use a vulgar 
phrase. His avowal of his true motives, besides showing violent 
personal feeling, was unseemly in tone and manner, and 
might almost have been supposed to be meant as a menace to the 

magistrate at Bow Street betore whom the case was pending. 


We never thonght very highly of the taste shown 
Mr. Eyre’s friendss but the Commitee for his 
may P ead in their justification, not only Mr. Charles Buxton’s 
violent and improper letter, but the facts which have been 
extorted from the witnesses against Mr. Eyre. It now comes 
out that a host of sable witnesses have been hired from Jamaica 
at large cost, and that salaries and subsidies paid out of the 
funds of the Jamaica Committee have curiously sharpened 
African memories as to what occurred during the insurreetion. 
The presetings before Mr. Vaughan have quite converted us to 
the doctrine of the alleged perfectibility of the negro under 
favourable circumstances, and we should recommend the Ethno- 
logical Society to examine this subject of the marked improve- 
ment of the general powers of the negro when brought under the 
shadow of such a mind as Mr, Mill’s, even at such a remote dis- 
tance as Mr. Shaen’s office. And there is another striking 
of the matter, So long as money is forthcoming, so long will Mr. 
Eyre be kept in hot water. It seems that even if he has escaped, 
though he has had to pay for, the worst form of criminal proceed- 
ings, he has now the additional luxury of being at vast expense 
made an occasion for improving Mr. Mill’s knowledge of the laws 
of England. Nor are we aware whether the ion com- 
menced in Bow Street, after ascending to the Queen’s Bench, will 
conclude the matter. Fresh proceedings of some sort may be 
invented, and it is possible to conceive suit after suit i 
the round of Courts of Error, to receive their apotheosis, or 
condemnation, in the House of Lords. But this is not all. Not 
only have Messrs. Shaen and Roscoe several oer of Mr, 
Eyre’s bones, in the interests of Messrs. Mill and aylor, but they 
have plenty of other clients in reserve. Every “victim” of every 
Court-martial, everybody who has been ase | perhaps everybody 
who has been frightened, in Jamaica, or even everybody who pre- 
tends to have been flogged or frightened, no matter by whom, 
may bring, and a many of them are bringing, civil actions in 
the English Courts against Mr. Eyre; and though the Jamaica 
Committee does not tee the costs and expenses of all these 
fortunate litigants, Mr. Mill’s name is used for getting fresh 
for fresh actions, which, om odd accident, 
are brought by Messrs, Shaen and . This is per- 

ug: i pa o not like organized combinations 
against individaala, even good object ; for 
getting w utions, r sowing cro civil actions, are 
inconsistent with our notions of liberty an ge policy. Mr, 
Mill, in his Essay on Liberty, has well and forcibly pointed out the 
mistake which society commits in making men martyrs for their 
speculative opinions; but Mr. Mill has himself to be reminded that 
martyrs may be made by any sort of persecution. Persecution, 
like other devils, takes the farm of an angel of light; and when, 
as in My. Eyre’s case, it may affect to be vindicating the high in- 


terests of mercy, justice, and truth, it may in fact, in the prosti- 
tuted name of the public conscience, he only doing work which 
deserves a very different designation. 


A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 


S® COLMAN O’LOGHLEN has perhaps no right to feel 
dissatisfied at the tone in which the House of Commons 
1 for sanctioning the purchase of a Royal 
—~ in Ire and the remarks which his proposal elicited 
rom all sides ought to gratify the feelings of all reasonable Irish 
men and Irish women, whatever the number of these persons 
may be. Still it would have been better if the House of 
Commons hed more distinctly pledged itself to the attainment of 
the object which he sought. As it is, there is a danger of its 
collapsing on @ featherbed of good wishes. And its collapse 
would be, in our opinion, a serious evil both for England and 
Ireland. It is easy for politicians of the grand school to mouth 
about the paltriness of a sentimental grievance, and the ludicrous 
i rtion of its remedy to the whole mass of Irish ills, But, 
in the first this differs from other such 
sentimental grievances, ey, gen speaking, are grievances 
on the of external qupehiam, ast of the Trish them- 
selves. The rapid liticians has assumed 
certain things, whi in thi 
English ._ to be Irish grievances, and adopted 
them with a sympathy purely sentimental. But the sentiment 
which they evoke in d is very different from its Engli 
ym. English politicians, for example, look at the ascend- 
of the Irish Established Church with the same feelings with 
which the old Reformers regarded the Pope, and the Puritans 
regarded Laud. The worst bitterness it excites in the Irish 
bosom-is when a young ill-bred Protestant curate flouts the old 
Roman Catholic gentry of his parish, or the Roman Catholic 
wealth and influence of a district are over-ridden by the official 
powers of a Protestant minority. Till English politicians took 
up the question of the two Churches, one very rarely heard it 
mooted in Ireland. With to land tenure, again, all the 
ievances connected with it have been strained through an 
lish medium, and have come out very different from what 
they were when they went in. 


while the Irishman’s complaint is that he can’t get a lease twice 
or thrice as long as that which satisfies the bulk of i 
tenants. Thus our 1 ~ and their sorrows come 


it natural that they should feel, they really do feel; and they 


would be di to allege. Neither, if this grievance be 
slight, is it the less worthy of consideration. In the case of 
physical maladies, it is not always the most obvious malady or 
the most patent ulcer which causes the most intense pain. 
a life-long pang is caused by the morbid irritability of an almost 
invisible nerve, and, yields to a treatment of the most simple 
kind when famous medicines have entirely failed. We are not 
affirming for certain that the residence of the monarch in Ireland 
upon the real or the fancied wrongs of that island as a 
perfect charm. But we know enough of the people and the 
country to maintain that, if not the chief eause of all 
miseries with which Ireland is debited, the absence of Royalty 
contributes to them and em. 

The worst thing in d is that society is disorganized 
there. It does not present the aspect of a complete organization 
as it does in . Some one has deseribed it as a body 


received his 


tenan admit too that the absentee squire’s property is 
often aswell or ill managed, and his tenant terete ot 
as little cared for, as if he were residing on the mansion, 


| | 
| 
| 
our sympathies and their feelings harmonize. What we think 
feel it for reasons we, from — view, 
and encroaching on each other. And it is really something like 
this. All, or nearly all, the 
manently absent from the country. great lords, with one or 
two admirable exceptions, either never visit the country, or visit 
it only for a few weeks in the autumn, as an alternative to Seot- 
land or Brighton or Paris. And when they do rush over to irradiate 
with a transient splendour the faces of the neg y Be big 
their rents are paid, it is in the midst of a bevy of fops 
and fashionables whose silly chatter and vapid airs must chill 
warm Irish hearts around them with 4 consioumos oftheir utter 
remoteness from English sympathies, Nor is their absence compen- 
sated generally by the presence of worthy representatives. There are 
large in English counties where the principal land-owning 
peer is seldom seen; but the evil of his absence is considerab): 
more or less kindly and govdnatured, more or less conversant with 
the habits and fedlings of yt ot about them. But even this 
advantage is too frequently denied to Ireland. Not only is the 
great peer seldom seen on the estates which give him from ten to 
two thousand a year think it is their bounden ae Sather ree 
also. We admit that the absentee peer’s estate is admirably 
managed, and with due consideration for the interests of his 
effect is bad. yy the absence of its natural 
chiefs, An agent in a rural is not the same thing as the 
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t peer or gp meng of the district, and nothing will induce the 

le to look upon him in the same light as his principal. 
A system of shams and imitations predominates. The higher-class 
agent assumes the airs and acts the dignity of the peer; the 
second-class agent does the squire; everybody represents some 
other person or condition than his own. ‘The farmer with a lon 
lease affects to look down on the farmer with a short lease, an 
the shopkeepers have their gradations of gentility and politeness. 
It is this tone of pretentious unreality which makes an Irish tour 
so disagreeable to the travelled Englishman when once he gets 
beyond the circle of the courteous peasantry. Everybody out of 
this class seems afraid that he will not be sufficiently appreciated. 
Bad as this is in the country, it is worse in Dublin. The simula- 
tion of social dignity and the efforts to get up a social hierarchy 
there are positively demoralizing. Bating the functionaries of the 
Church and the law, the officers of the army, and the gentry of the 
neighbouring counties who still haunt the Insh capital, there is no- 
body with well-defined social rights. Every one is straining and 
struggling and jostling and envying his neighbour. And all for what? 
To be invited to a ball at the Castle, and figure in the list of Dublin 
fashionables. All those who fail to elevate themselves to this 
superior sphere avenge themselves according to their status, by 
turning Radicals, or Repealers, or Fenians. The proud indepen- 
dence of content and the honest pe of a legitimate ambition 
are equally unknown to the bulk of the competing and gambling 
crowd. The success that attends a Bianconi, and the honest fame 
which rewards a Dargan or a Guinness, equally fail to stimulate 
the exertions of the mass of young, ardent, and aspiring Irishmen. 
To one class “the Castle,” and the favour of a party, are the guiding 
pole-stars; the other seeks an equivocal reputation by the en- 
couragement of tumults and seditions in which it is too wary to 
take a conspicuous part. 

This social demoralization is a great curse to Ireland. It 
thwarts and maims the most patriotic efforts of the best and 
highest-principled Irishmen, by undermining — opinion. 
There is no more public opinion in Ireland than there is in 
France. There is the opinion of Orangemen and Romanists; 
there is enough and more than enough of what, in bitter irony, 
is termed religious opinion ; there is enough and to spare of theo- 
logical acrimony and reviling. But public opinion, in its widest 
and most ample sense, does not exist there. And one great cause 
of this is the absence of the monarch. The Irish people, and, 
more than any others, the people of Dublin, feel that they are 
treated not so much like a constituent part of the United King- 
dom as like acolony. Their Viceroy is, after all, only a sort of 
Colonial Governor; and all their own parties and factions are 
more like Colonial than Imperial parties and factions. They feel 
this state painfully; they earnestly long to be relieved from it. 
And they see in the residence of the Sovereign, or one of 
the Royal family representing the Sovereign, a centre of social 
union, and a solvent of cliquish bickerings. If the Prince 
of Wales or the Duke of Edinburgh took up his residence for 
three months every a in Ireland, the relations of the Crown 
and the people would be greatly strengthened. The peasantry 
would realize the connexion between the Throne and the ey 
Nor, with this direct representation of the sovereign, would it be 
possible for the territorial aristocracy to remain long unrepre- 
sented save by agents and middlemen. When it was seen that 
a Prince of the Blood could live happily and comfortably in 
Ireland, the great peers who draw their rents from that country 
would find out that they could live there too. When the 

eater peers resorted to their Irish estates, they would be fol- 
owed by the smaller peers and squires. Dublin, too, would 
have a society worthy of a capital city. A more free, more 
catholic and unsectarian, spirit would supersede the bitterness 
of narrow factions, and the contests of petty coteries. Other 
factions and other heartburnings would doubtless come in the 
place of those which we now deplore. But these would savour, 
not of colonial or provincial, but of Imperial growth. One 

t thing would have been achieved; the natural self-love of 
ishmen would have been conciliated; they would find them- 
selves placed on a par with England and Scotland in the Royal 
affections. They would no longer point to the record of some 160 
days, in about as many years, as measuring the aggregate periods 
of all the Royal visits to their country. 

The Times reminds its readers that not so very long ago the 
Highlands of Scotland were as much unvisited and unknown as 
Ireland is now. They were much more so; and the little that was 
known was to their extreme discredit and disadvantage. The land- 
scape which we now all admire as combining sublimity with beauty 
was then described by rare and occasional tourists as bleak, barren, 
rugged, and inhospitable; the people as squalid, filthy, and hardly 
better than savages. No Englishman would nowadays describe 
Ireland as Scotland was described in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Those who have toured there know that its best scenery will 
compete with the best scenery of Scotland. They know, too, 
that the Irish peasantry are equal in courtesy to their Celtic 
brethren of the Highlands, and vastly superior to the Scotch 
peasantry of the Lowlands. Yet Englishmen travel by hundreds 
in the Highlands, and hardly by scores in Ireland. Why is 
this? The Times says it is because Ireland has had no Walter 
Scott. But Ireland had her Moore and her Edgeworths, 
and her Baynims. In all our popular literature no characters 
have been more popular than the Trish squire, the Irish priest, 


and the Irish carman. No places have been more sung and 
celebrated than the Vale of Avoca, the Meeting of the Waters, 


the Bay of Dublin, and the Lakes of Killarney. If the fame 
of beautiful scenery could invite pilgrims pan cae gle A to count 
her visitors by thousands. It is not a Scott that she wants, 
It is that social change which preceded Scott’s appearance in 
his own land. Scott could not have written while the 

of the chieftains on which he loved to dwell flourished un- 
checked, and the savageness which he softens down was still 
uncurbed. There is really nothing to deter lish visitors from 
it is not ac anger only, but the ibility of danger, which 
deters them. Probabl - one Engli ham, Ne he were mis- 
taken for a spy, would be molested by Fenians. But still the 
state of society which breeds Fenlanism is not inviting to 
strangers. And if it repels those who would travel for amuse- 
ment, it repels still more those who would settle for the 
purposes of trade. Irish society and Fenianism act and re-act on 
each other. The natural leaders of society having gone, the Irish 
people seek out strange leaders for themselves. e political dis- 
ruption thus caused further demoralizes society; and this vicious 
circle goes on widening and widening. The periodical appearance 
of the Sovereign or of the Heir-Apparent, with —— splen- 
dour and a fitting suite, in such a country under such circum- 
stances, would be welcomed as evidence of a gracious and patriotic 
intention to reconstitute the social relations, smooth down the 
animosities, and foster the dawning enterprise of a people whose 
every talent runs to nought unless guided by external influence, 
and whose undisciplined energies are fertile in mischief to them- 
selves and all the world besides. 


THE DEBATE ON RITUAL IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ie is seldom that even a passing breeze ruffles the solemn 
serenity of the Upper House, and there was certainly nothing 
in the debate of Friday week in the House of Lords on the 
Report of the Commission on Ritualism that could bear a moment’s 
comparison with the scenes that have lately enlivened the never 
very tranquil atmosphere of “ another place” in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Moreover, the Report of the Commission does not 
afford a promising subject for criticism, and the peers who de- 
precated most strongly making it the basis of special legislation 
seem to have felt that it would be undignified, as well as cruel, to 
break a fly upon the wheel. Still the discussion provoked by Lord 
Shaftesbury had the effect of warming several members of the 
Upper House, both spiritual and temporal, into something more like 
excitement than usual, and has even betrayed the Bishop of London 
into that cacoéthes scribendi which has become of late the besetti 
temptation of our senators. Dr. Tait is anxious that there shoul 
be no mistake about his opinions on the subject, and that we 
should know they are not those of Her Majesty’s Government; nor, 
he might have added, of most other persons who do not share 
Lord Shaftesbury’s chronic anticipation that the Church of England 
will tumble to pieces about our ears if his own p is not 
always in the ascendant. Were we disposed to 
we should say there was no likelier device for precipitating so 
deplorable a result than that short and ry! method of dealing 
with the Ritualists which his lordship and the Record have been 
urging upon us for the last two or three years. Mr. Whalley, 
if we remember right, was in such hot haste to legislate on the 
subject that he actually introduced a Bill which would have 
involved coats and trousers in the same sweeping condemnation 
as chasubles and albs, and enforced on the whole clergy of the 
Church of England the costume in which an eccentric scholar is 
said to have once appeared in his college chapel, minus the boots. 
The fact is that those who areso very eager to afford legislative relief 
to the conscientious scruples of the “aggrieved parishioners ”— 
who somehow or other never seem to turn up in any part of the 
church except the eg ey one little circumstance of some 
practical importance. you rob Peter to pay Paul, your account 
with Paul is indeed settled, but then it is quite on the cards that 
Peter will not take kindly to the arrangement, and if he has the 
opportunity of making himself disagreeable, neither you nor your 
oO. ‘i creditor may chance to be much better off than you were 
before. It is equally conceivable that a vestimentary enactment 
which would entirely satisfy the Protestant saints would set 
them and their Ritualistic rivals by the ears more fiercely than 
ever. Dr. Pusey is reported to have publicly stated at a 
meeting of the Church Union some time ago that, if any Par- 
liamentary legislation on the subject were attempted without 
consent of Convocation—and the consent of the Lower House is 
very problematical—he would appear next Sunday at St. Albans 
in a chasuble. If he did, there can be little doubt the whole 
= would rally round him, And whether he did or not, if the 
aw hhad ultimately to be withdrawn, or enforced on a reca. citrant 
minority smarting under a sense of injustice, one thing may 
redicted with tolerable certainty—namely, that an amount of bad 
Blood and confusion would be produced which no friends of the 
Church of England, to say nothing of Christianity, could con- 
template otherwise than with unmixed sorrow and dismay. This 
is substantially what was urged by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
it is the real answer to the violent suggestions of Lord Shaftesbury 
and his allies, and is wholly unaffected by the abstract merits or 
demerits of incense and lighted candles. Of their aoe os say 
nothing, because that question, so far as there is any doubt about 
it, is at this moment sub judice, and fresh legislation can only be 
called for against what is legal now. It is no reply to say that 
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the Ritualists are very foolish to set the country in a blaze about 
trifles. We pe the country is far more apathetic on the 
subject than Lord Shaftesbury would have us suppose. And, at 
all events, there is the obvious retort that it is equally foolish to 
make a fuss about the abolition of trifles. But, in fact, those who 
are clamorous for legislation do not, as a rule, consider the ques- 
tions at issue at all trifling, and they cannot fairly complain of 
their opponents for attaching the same importance to the contro- 
yersy as they do themselves. Persons like Dean Stanley who 
pao regard the dispute as a mere childish squabble about pretty 
clothes and toys consistently disclaim any desire for authoritative 
interference, except when a real grievance to the parishioners is 
made out. We are not surprised that ten of the more distinguished 
of the twenty-nine Commissioners have protested, on various 
grounds, against the cast-iron uniformity of Church ceremonial 
practice which legislation based on the Report would be cal- 
culated to produce. 

All these facts must have been, or certainly might have been, 
before Lord Shaftesbury’s mind when he rose in Parliament to 
rebuke Her Majesty’s Ministers, in the name of the public 
generally, and of “the mass of the working people of this 
country” in particular, for not taking prompt action on the 
two brief and discredited Reports which have emanated at 
long intervals from the Ritual Commission. It won’t do,” 
his lordship wound up by peremptorily informing the assembled 

ers; “it positively -oill not do.” It is hardly usual even for 

r. Bright to scold a Tory Government in this high and mighty 
fashion—this Fee-fah-fum language, as Lord Lyttelton is said 
to have styled it; and still less is such language often heard 
within the precincts of the House of Lords. But then is 
there not a cause? “The fate of the Church of England,” we 
are assured on the same high authority, “is trembling in the 
balance.” Lord Shaftesbury had himself introduced a Bill for 
utting down vestments a twelyemonth ago, but the Government 

ad taken the matter out of his hands, and still there was nothing 
done. We have so often been told of late, by those who desired or 
disliked some particular measure, that the fate of the English 
Church is trembling in the balance, that the implied menace has 
lost something of its force. Only the week before Lord Shaftesbury 
uttered his jeremiads, a chorus of episcopal and archiepiscopal 
orators had pronounced their unanimous verdict that the fate of 
the Church hinged on the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy. And on hee to A e least, as good reason for their 
apprehensions as Lord Shaftesbury. The only grounds, indeed, that 
he condescended to allege were derived from letters he had received 
on the subject from Lancashire and Yorkshire, which he half 
threatened to punish the House by reading out for their edifica- 
tion, if they did not behave better for the future. We have no 
doubt there are a great many persons in most English counties 
who share his lordship’s theological views, and it is not perhaps 
unnatural that the ranks of his correspondents should be recruited 
from among sympathizers rather than opponents. Possibly Earl 
Beauchamp a | roduce a good many letters from Ritualistic 
laymen and incumbents who also consider that the fate of the 
Church of England is trembling in the balance, but that, if Lord 
Shaftesbury’s friends could have their way, her doom would be 
irrevocably sealed. Some of the Roman Catholic peers again, 
if they were to discharge the contents of their Lancashire and 
Worcestershire postbags on the table of the House of Lords, 
might be able to show that “great interest is taken” by various 
classes of the community in the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and the suppression of Mr. Murphy. But there is only 
one member of that House who is so sanguine or so despairing 
as invariably to imagine, as Lord Lyttelton puts it, that the 
Church of England is lost if his own wishes are not imme- 
diately complied with. Lord Shaftesbury probably does think 
exactly what his speech suggested to the mind of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, that he has an enormous physical force in the 
country at his back, which will shortly be “storming at 
their lordships’ bar” if means are not taken to make mince- 
meat of Mr. Mackonochie, Mr. Bennett, and the rest. But 
no one except Lord Ebury, who also professed to be “ posi- 
tively alarmed,” showed any sign of sharing this terrible 
estimate of the situation. The Earl of Harrowby, whom 
even the Record will hardly venture to brand as a Ritualist, 
thought “a great deal of deliberation ” was required before any 
steps were taken; and the Lord Chancellor, who expressed his 
personal sympathy with Lord Shaftesbury’s feelings, considered 
that “the Government would be guilty of a gross dereliction of 
duty if they acted upon his advice.” Our own opinion, which has 
been frequently expressed already, is much the same. If a mixed 
lay and ecclesiastical Commission of less than thirty members, 
including several Evangelicals, and not above two or three at the 
outside who can fairly be called “ Ritualists,” cannot arrive at a 
unanimous decision as to what should be done, or whether any- 
thing should be done at all, what chance is there of any legislation 
that could be adopted meeting the general acceptance either of 
clergy or laity in the Church ? omy 2 

We have spoken throughout of new legislation tating Ate for, 
because it is obvious on the face of it that there can be no prac- 
tical upshot from the Ritual Reports without direct legislation on 
the subject. Lord Shaftesbury indeed did expressly ask for it. 
Of the inculpated observances, one at least is tacitly admitted to 
be legal by its opponents; another, if not two more, has been 
pronounced legal by the Court of Arches; and it is hardly 
probable that a clear case of illegality will be established against 


all the rest. Whether legislation took the shape of a new rubric, 
or @ new interpretation of the rubric, or a special executive to 
interpret it according to the enlightened judgment of three dis- 
sentients out of every thousand »arishioners, would make little 
difference in the end. The last plan, which is that recom- 
mended by a majority of the Commissioners, has the melancholy 
distinction of being incom ly the worst. It is at once the 
clumsiest, the most expensive, and the most irritating of all three. 
But it would lead, by a rather slower process, to just the 
same result. If any parish were so deeply sunk in Ritualism 
or spiritual apathy that the three conscientious objectors did 
not spontaneously avail themselves of this golden opportunity 
for browbeating the parson, there is cartainly none where the 
Church Association would not purchase their services dear at 
a pound a-head. It would be much better to put the whole 
Ritualistic wardrobe under ban at once, making due allowance, 
however, pace Mr. Whalley, for the claims of comfort and decency, 
than to stir up a tempest in a tea-cup throughout half the parishes 
of England. But we are inclined to think that, of the three 
courses of action open to the wisdom of the Legislature, it would 
be best of all not to adopt any. In short, our advice to the 
Government, if we ventured to give any, would be, as Lord 
Salisbury puts it, “ precisely opposite to that given by the 
Earl of bury.” 


ARMY PURCHASE. 


O* Tuesday Mr. Trevelyan favoured the House with what 
promises to be an annual exhibition of his hereditary hobby. 
Like another celebrated personage who made it his business to 
redress wrongs, and who anaes the avenger of those who did 
not want to be avenged, the patron of those who did not want to 
be patronized, he is likely to meet with scanty gratitude from 
those whose cause he so gratuitously undertakes. ‘The purchasing 
officers would not thank him for saving their pockets, the non- 
purchasing officers would not thank him for giving them the 
seniority rate of ee instead of the present rate, and the 
non-commissioned officers would not thank him for raising them 
into a new and strange social position. Finally, we should 
imagine, the British taxpayer, not as a rule inordinately in- 
terested in the condition of our army, will not be especially 
grateful for a change which is to be effected at a cost of ten or 
twelve millions, besides a permanent addition to our annual burdens. 
Nevertheless, these considerations are not likely to exercise much 
influence on the fortunate proprietor of a hobby, especially of one 
which admits of being decorated with a profusion of those tinsel 
ornaments so highly prized by many astute politicians who desire 
to stand high in the good of “the new constituencies.” 
Corruption and venality rampant; impecunious merit 
by wealthy imbecility; bloated aristocracy keeping the door 
p Ber on aspiring democracy ; red-tapeism and favouritism—these 
are phrases well adapted, ae to tickle the ears of the house- 
helleas who have just been added to the register. Upon educated 
people they are calculated, however, to exercise a repellent effect, 
and it will require subtler advocacy than Mr. Trovelyen's to 
render his ideas of army reform generally acceptable. 
Broadly stated, the ent on which the substitution of the 

roposed system for the existing one rests is the assumption that 
it will bea benefit to the army to render its officers more absolutely 
dependent than now on their profession. Men, as a rule, ought to 
enter the army, not as the occupation of their youth, but as their 
permanent career. They ought to be encouraged to look to the 
army as their home, to consider themselves asa body apart from their 
fellow-citizens. Now this, however plausible it may at first sight 
appear, we entirely deny. If different regimental grades de- 
manded, from those who would properly fill them, constant prac- 
tice and ever-increasing knowledge, old officers (old, that is, 
within the limits of effectiveness) might be better than young 
ones. But all this is contrary to fact. Moderate capacity, exer- 
cised for a very limited time, will qualify a man for the regi- 
mental duties of all grades, so far as those duties can be defined 
by fixed rules. Oflicers who every year add to their stock, not of 
military knowledge, but of weariness and distaste for the service, 
such as must generally follow from long detention in an inferior 
grade, are by no means better than young ones. The best system 
that could possibly be desired would be one in which all could 
rise rapidly, and all in strict accordance with their merits. To 
fulfil this Test condition in any approximate de appears to us 
none the less hopeless since we have heard the schemes of the 
advocates of reform. Seniority does not, any more than purchase 
bring the best officers to the top; selection would add perpetual 
discontent and innumerable grievances to the uncertainty that now 
exists as to whether real merit will obtain due recognition. This 
part of the problem, then, is so far insoluble; but the other part, 
that of providing sufficiently rapid promotion for all, is absolutel 
realized My the existing system. A suflicient number of the poor | 
of the country are found willing to submit to the conditions of 
entering the army in the prescribed way, serving in it, in all 
climates, in and war, for a certain term, without the 
expectation of ever obtaining any of the higher commands or 
prizes of the profession, and then quitting it for private life. All 
the years in which men are most careless of privation and incon- 
venience, in which personal sacrifices are least weighed agai 
remuneration, are given to the profession; and then, before dis- 
content can impair their energy or zeal, or diminish the zest with 
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which they look forward to enterprise and adventure, before “ age 
can wither them, or custom stale,” they return to the condition of 
eitizens, and clear the way for their successors. They belong 
socially to a class of such comparative elevation as will most 
nearly correspond to that which they will occupy with relation to 
the men under their command. ey have, with more than the 
average physical attributes of their class, its average education 
and intellect. That they have not more than the average of these 
is no disadvantage to the community; for, while sufficientl 
qualified for the purpose, they deprive those professions in whic 
superior industry in research and high attainments are requisite 
of none of their proper material. In fact, in plain words, the result 
is that we have officers, as a class, superior to those of any army 
in Europe, and who, in our contests with the most martial nations 
of the civilized world, have never failed to earn the respect of 
their antagonists and the gratitude of their country. Any sys- 
tem which could secure so much would be good; but when to all 
this is added the fact that these gentlemen accept the responsi- 
bilities of military service for a rate of pay on which men of their 
class cannot properly support their position, and which must as a 
rule be supplemented by private means, we may well pause before 
we exchange the present system for another. They are willing 
to take the chance of leaving country and friends, of spending 
their youth in bad climates, of encountering the hazards of dis- 
ease and war, for a remuneration ridiculously inadequate. Ship- 
wrights strike and starve rather than take wages equal to an 
ensign’s pay; men of the middle-classes would hardly consider 
themselves in comfortable, far less in affluent, circumstances with 
a captain’s stipend ; and the colonel is, in professional income, a 
oor man compared with his social compeers. Yet there is no 
Siminution in the supply of competitors for these very paradoxical 
advantages. 
That such a system should exist is a result not to be contem- 
ted without wonder. But, ing it, we are asked to abolish 
it, and to trust for a better to unknown oracles, or such as have 
by no means as yet entitled themselves to public confidence, 
the only point in their schemes which is not open to doubt being 
the magnitude of the expense they will entail. The estimate of 
the cost of satisfying existing claims by no means represents 
the total amount of liability. A system of retirement, by which 
men whe have spent their * in the service may be provided 
for when past work, is indispensable as a supplement to any 
new scheme for securing sufficiently rapid promotion. What 
this would amount to, it applied to the general body of the 
army, may be calculated from the estimated expense of Mr. 
Childers’s scheme of retirement in the non-purchase corps. Nor 
is this all that remains to be taken into account. If the projects 
of the army-reformers are to be realized, a great change will take 
in the class of men from whom our officers are henceforth 
to be drawn. Whea non-commissioned officers, promoted in great 
numbers, are to be made the associates of those whose social posi- 
tion and habits are so different, when leisure is to be exchanged for 
hard study, and when promotion is to be the result of selection b 
military boards or other fallible authorities, the advantages left wi 
no longer tempt men with private means into thearmy. Duties will 
no longer be done for the money, except by a class so inferior that 
no reformer ventures to point to it as the source of supply. There 
will be a class of men in the army who will desire to make of it, 
not only a profession, but a fairly remunerative profession, and the 
result of that must be a great increase in the scale of pay, while 
even that increase will only tempt men who will lower the social 
average of their order. To quote the case of the scientific corps 
in contradiction of this, to point to them in proof that efliciency 
and high tone may be obtained without purchase, is to hold 
up a delusive and inapplicable example. ‘hose corps are in 
a state of exceptional prosperity. It is quite true that their 


efficiency is of the highest, but then it is also quite true that, | 


owing to a very unusual concurrence of circumstances, their 
officers are young for their rank. They enjoy, accidentally and 
for the moment, a rate of promotion about equal to that which 

ase confers on the rest of the army. Their professional 
and social tone is high, but that is mainly owing to the degree of 
attainment necessary for admission, which excludes all com- 
petitors who have not received « costly preparation. If no ade- 
quate scheme of retirement be adopted, and no war accele- 
rates promotion, we shall soon cease to hear the scientific corps 
quoted as bright examples of the result of a system of non- 
purchase. 


Although it is impossible to say what wild ideas of reform may 
not be successfully recommended to “ the new constituencies” by 
chimerical projectors or unscrupulous agitators, yet we may be 
tolerably certain that their innovations will seldom take an ex- 

ive form. Large additions, temporary or permanent, to taxa- 
tion will always form an element of diiliculty in the acceptance of 
any change, unless indeed the class by whom the burdens were 
mainly voted could exempt itself from their operation. We 
imagine, therefore, that the abolition of the purchase system is 
by no means that measure of army reform which is the most 
likely, any more than it is the must needful, to be accomplished ; 
but the attraction which it offers to grievance-mongers is such 
that no doubt it will continue to be the field for the airing of 
crotehets and the exhibition of that kind of zeal for reform which 
has a special eye to the chances of the next election. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
VII 


Tes is the hundredth Exhibition of the Royal Academy, and 
everybody says that it is a poor one, oy, as the phrase j 
“below the average.” What can be the cause of this ouppesad 
unanimity amongst artists by means of which, though isolated in 
distant studios, they agree in a wonderful manner to produce what 
is called a good Exhibition one year and a bad one another ? Does 
Sir Francis Grant issue general orders to the eee to do their 
best in 1866 and be careless in 1868? and if he does, why is the 
hundredth anniversary selected as a suitable time for relaxation 
of effort? We have long been accustomed to hear the public 
verdicts on Exhibitions, verdicts of this sweeping and decisive 
character, but it has never yet happened that we have been able 
entirely to agree with them. The Exhibitions of the Academy are 
much more on a level than is commonly supposed, and if one artist 
paints worse another paints better, so that there is compensation, and 
the general level remains very much the same. There cannot be any 
understanding amongst artists to produce a poor Exhibition; on 
the whole,most of them are in the habit of doing their best under 
certain limitations of time and saleableness, and as they are not all 
of the same age, they do not all of them advance and decline 
together. The truth is that in an Exhibition of pictures there is 
less of collective effort than in anything else produced by the 
labour of many workmen. There is no general understanding to 
work in this or that direction; every man does what he has a fi 

for doing, or else what he thinks may catch his own especial 
section of the public, and the only influences which affect the 
whole school are the tendencies of contemporary taste. 

The public mind easily receives impressions, and from them it 
rapidly generalizes. A bad Exhibition may mean one in which 
three favourite artists shine less brilliantly than usual, or it may 
mean one which has not been judiciously ann oe by the 
hangers. A display at the Academy cannot be arranged 
so entirely with a view to a favourable effect as the show of 
a dealer, because there are so many interests to be considered, 
and so many Academicians have a right to claim good places 
for indifferent performances. We have no doubt that if some 
intelligent dealer had the mass of material sent to the Academy 
entirely under his own control, and were simply prompted by 
self-interest to do his best with it, and make the most attractive 
show of it that the quality of it would allow, he would pro- 
duce a very different impression on the public. There is a fair 
proportion of good pictures in the Academy this year, but they 
are not always made the most of, and some very bad ones are 
obtrusively conspicuous. It is this want of art in displaying the 
collection, rather than any unusual lowness in the average of 
talent, which has produced the impression that the Exhibition is 
a bad one. It is also rather a misfortune for the Academy that 
there should be an uncommonly good foreign Exhibition so near 
to it, because people go from one to the other, and arrive at con- 
clusions about British art which are neither favourable nor 
fair. A more just comparison would be between the Academy 
and the Salon, in which also there is plenty of indifferent 
work, The little French Exhibitions that we see in London 
are culled and ordered as people gather nosegays, by a dealer 
whose whole business is to attract customers by all the arts of 
choice and arrangement, The Academy is obliged to receive the 
works of Academicians, and to hang them in good places ; and as 
Academicians do not invariably produce works of unquestionable 
excellence, there is no telling what sort of eyesores the hangers 
may be compelled to give places to. Three or four of these eye- 
sores, hung in each room in very conspicuous positions, are quite 
enough to set in circulation the most unfavourable reports. 

When artists have been recently elected to the iateship 
there is always an especial interest in their works, and on this 

ound we may s of Mr. George Leslie and Mr. Orchardson 

fore their seniors and betters. e have already expressed the 
conviction that while Mr. Leslie seemed steadily to advance, 
and thus likely to arrive at the degree of mastery sufficient to 


justify academic honours, his election this year was decidedly 


premature; and his pictures in the present Academy confirm 
these opinions. He is quietly rising still, and his work gets 
better and better, but he is only just emerging from the period 
of studentship, and cannot yet be relied upon with the full con- 
fidence we in accomplished artists. ‘When painters are in 
this stage they sometimes do manly work in one part of a picture, 
and boyish work in another, or they will get through a whale 
subject, when not too difficult and elaborate, with a style and 
“go” that astonish us, to fall back again into mere puerilities. 
For instance, it is very wos that Mr. Leslie, with his imper- 
fectly developed art, ever did anything of such sustained and equal 
excellence as the “Home News.” If we believed him capable of 
keeping up to that mark in his average work, so far from object- 
ing to him as an A.R.A., we should see no reason against his im- 
mediate election to full membership, There are, however, so many 
instances of occasional success amongst habitual half-failures, that 
we learn to distrust these bright phenomena, and to look at the 
artist’s average. fl 
Mr. Leslie's “Home News” has for its subject a young lady in 
India who has just received a letter from England. Most artists 
in a subject of this kind rely a good deal for the attractiveness of 
their picture upon the beauty of the lady, but Mr. Leslie has 
chosen a type which is interesting rather than beautiful, and a 
complexion which, though characteristic of India, is nearer the 
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of hment than of the rose. It is flesh-painting, 
it the skin, though pale, is living” The is 
simple white peignoir, not precisely elegant, but ae nice and cool, 
wad in perfectly good taste. The black bamboo chair and scarlet 
cushion, the lady’s belt of rather dark blue, the dark box-bench 
behind the figure, with its seat covered with red cloth, the work- 
basket, the flower, and the bit of porcelain are so harmonized in 
colour that though the hues are dissimilar there is no isolation 
anywhere. The picture is so — that people exclaim to 
each other when they find it, and then they wonder at themselves 
for liking it so much, since, after all, the lady “ isn’t pretty.” The 
secrets of its charm are simplicity and harmony, artistic quali- 
ties not vat common in our school, though now happily better 
appreciated by its younger members than they were ten or fifteen 


ears AgO. 
The @ Emp Sleeve,” a more important picture than “Home 
News,” is much less perfect. A vigorous old admiral is standing 
upon his terrace on high ground overlooking a seaport, and a 
little boy with a hoop seems to have been asking for an lana- 
tion of his empty sleeve. The figure of the admiral is clearly 
inted, and, though verging on caricature, is strongly expressive 
of the robust nature and choleric yet kindly temper common 
amongst men of that class and time. Before leaving the admiral 
we miay make an observation on a technical point of some import- 
ance. It is evident that Mr. Leslie first painted the hat consider- 
ably larger than it is now, and then, having determined to reduce 
it, went over it all round with a tint of the colour of his sky. 
This is a most unsafe thing to do, because a dark colour hidden 
by a light one is (unless the light one is very thick and a 
sure to be only partially awd temporarily hidden, and will show 
itself afterwards as a defect. In cases of alteration of this kind, 
the onl = — is to scrape down © the a canvass and 
int the whole passage over again. In other technical respects 
ie figure of the admiral is good, but there is a good deal 
of weak and boyish painting in the other figures (the boy 
already mentioned, and a young lady), and in the seaport. The 
arrangement from the terrace is somewhat stiff and awkward, 
giving lines of railing too exactly parallel with the lines of 
the picture-frame; and the admiral’s “look-out” on the right, 
though not pe | painted, is rather a stiff bit of carpenter’s work. 
Mr. George Leslie, a to quaintness rather than to the 
picturesque, has always been singularly bold in accepting ugly and 
uninteresting material, trusting to gradations and reflections to 
make it endurable, just as nature, in her beautiful world, permits 
the existence of English houses, making them as tolerable as she 
can by various effects of light. So, in his portrait of “ Mr. Charles 
Dickens, junior,” he gives us a summer-house not less ugly than 
the admiral’s look-out, and even a piece of iron meme | ut why 
voluntarily choose such things ? fore passing to Mr. Orchard- 
son, we may observe that artists who care greatly for their repu- 
tation should be careful not to send works of slight interest or 
ce to the Academy ; for example, the portrait of “ Kate 

Leslie ” might have been prudently withheld. 

Mr. Orchardson contributes two pictures only—a portrait of Mrs. 
Birket Foster, and a scene from Shakspeare’s Henry IV., when Fal- 
staff leaves Poins and Prince Henry. Mrs. Birket Foster is reclining 
in a very black summer-house, with red tiles and brickwork, and is 
dressed entirely in white, with a delicate yellow riband on her 
dress and in her hair. e 
original, but it was certainly not very wise, and ing but Mr. 
Orchardson’s fine and delicate faculty has carried him safely 
through. A lady who makes a white patch on a canvass where 

masses of black predominate is in a position much more eon- 
icuous than advantageous. The other picture is quite unexeep- 
tionable as to the wisdom of its colour arrangement, and also free 
from the stiffness in attitude which goes far to spoil the portrait 
just mentioned. Poins and Prince Henry, though somewhat 
meagre, are not inelegant, and Falstaff, though seen only from 
behind, is characteristic enough. It is probable that no painter im 
England would have managed the background better; the rich 
tapestry and gray wainscot are admirably true im colour, and 
treated with great technical skill. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has reached that stage in the career of an 
artist at which he acquires to a certain extent the privilege of im- 
munity from criticism. But this privilege, like others of # similar 
nature, is ied by conditions which may not be altogether 
agreeable to the artist himself. If # painter is not to be seriously 
criticized, the sort of praise he receives cannot be worth very 
much, and we doubt whether Sir Edwin felt any thrill of pleasure 
when he was described, in one of the new about a week ago, 
a3 the “ Michael Angelo of English art. othing shows less of 
teal respect and consideration for a living man of genius than the 
carelessness which, instead of studying his works, makes empty 
phrases about him; and so long as Landseer retains the vigour 
which he evidently still possesses, and which we —— may 
remain to him, the best way to show our respect for him is to say 
aprengs what we think. Now with reference to the two pictures 

the present Academy—“ The Rent Day in the Wilderness,” and. 

& picture without title representing 2 snow scene in the High- 

lands with a dog and a slaughtered deer—we think that the first 

is a mistake, and belongs to a class of pictures by the same artist 

which were all mistakes of the same order; whereas the second, 

snow scene, though open to obvious criticism, is on the whole 

# true picture, and belongs to a class of pictures which are not 
nistakes. 

The “ Rent Day in the Wilderness” represents, as we are in- 


ment of colour is curious and | 


formed in the Catalogue, an “incident in the history of the 
Murchisons which is highly honourable to the family. “ After 
the defeat of the Stuart army of 1 i 5, at Sheriff Muir, Colonel 
Donald Murchison, to whom the arl of Seaforth confided his 
confiscated estates in Ross-shire, defended them for ten years and 
regularly transmitted the rents to his attainted and exiled chief. 
A more disinterested hero never lived.” The choice of such a 
subject as this was wise and right, because it is an exceedingly 
noble one morally, and the scenery and actors were inevitably 
ery we What we consider unfortunate is the composition, 

th in form and in colour. This is not the first time that Sir 
Edwin has attempted figures scattered over a great foreground of 
heather, and as he never had any great art of arrangement, such 
subjects were always trying to him. In the present picture, 
Colonel Murchison and his followers are anxious not to show 
themselves to a party of English soldiers on the other side the 
lake, and so they crouch in the heather and avail themselves of 
hollows in the ground. This is not very clearly expressed, and the 
consequence is, that many of the figures look at first sight as if they 
had no legs, or as if their legs were buried in the earth. The 
flesh, of course, is not of good quality, for though Landseer can 

int the coats of animals better than any other man, the hairless 
uman skin has always been one of his points of failure. The 
landscape is not good; it is better in the distance than in the 
foreground, but it is not careful, either in matters of detail or as 
to tone. For instance, there is a sprig of heather in the left- 
hand corner, and from mere indolence, having a tint in the brush 
and not ne to take the trouble of changing it, Sir 
Edwin has pai the whole plant, stem and all, of the colour 
which would have been true for the flower alone. One of the 
greatest habitual vices of Landseer’s work is glitter; he has a 
great love for little shining points of light, which wiser artists 
are usually anxious to avoid. Sir Edwin unfortunately paints 
“sonnd so unapproachably well that he cannot deny himself the 
uxury, and even the butt of an old musket or the buckle of an 
old strap must be made to shine like new things in the shop- 
windows. It is neither graceful nor useful to preach to an artist 
whose habits have long since been confirmed, and we are far from 
expecting any change in Sir Edwin’s manner. But without changi 
his manner he may still exercise prudence by keeping to the ki 
of work which he does best. He paints animals wonderfully, and 
figures not nearly so well; therefore why waste time on agure 
compositions? Let any one go from the faces of Colonel Mur- 
chison and the monk to the face of the dog “ Chevy ” in the other 
picture, and he will see that, in painting at least, a dog rf be 
worth more than a man. We may observe, further, that Sir 
Edwin’s best compositions have been simple compositions, that 
any scattering of groups has always been fatal to the arrangement 
of his pictures, and that whatever tends to display, in too obvious 
a degree, the dexterities of his style detracts his serious 
consideration. The greatness of r has never depended 
upon these dexterities, though they may have helped his popu- 
larity, and there is more of his true genius in that dead stag still 
warm on the frozen snow, that — and trusted “ Chevy,” and 
those ravens flying low on the bloodstained track, than in all the 
shine and sparkle with which he ever tickled the common public 
or tormented the eyes of a critic. 


ROYAL FTALIAN OPERA. 


R. GYE opened his theatre on the 29th of February, with 
M Norma, precisely the same opera with which he commenced 
business in 1867. The cast, too, except in one instance, was the 
same as before, the exception, however, being the important one 
of the chief character. It is pleasant, under any circumstances, 
to be rid of Madille. Vilda, who nothing to recommend her but 
a voice which would have made the fortune of any singer gifted 
with a larger modicum of intelligence, and burdened with a less 
heavy weight of years. At the same time, we are by no means 
inclined to think that Bellini’s ic opera has much chance 
of retaining its hold upon the am through the united exer- 
tions of Madame Fricci, Signor Naudin, and Madame Lemmens. 
Admitting their cleverness, a less sympathetic trio could hardly be 
cited. But, not to be hard upon artists whose industry and 
zeal are exemplary, we believe that nothing short of a new Mali- 
bran, a (in her prime) could save Norma from the 
limbo to which it is inevitably doomed. Bellini was marvellous] 
lucky in his singers, among whom, besides those we have named, 
were Madame Merce Lalande, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, &c. 
There are few such singers now; but it is some consolation to 
reflect that the time has grown out of M and that there 
is still an opera upon which the fame of the “ Swan of Catania” 
may safely repose, an opera which, if what is genuine and spon- 
taneous ought to endure, will delight the world for years to come ; 
we mean the Sornambula, Bellini’s undoubted chef dauvre. We 
had almost for: to mention Signor ~ as the Oroveso 
on Mr. Gye’s first night. Signor Capponi’s voice is among 
the loudest of the loud, and, moreover, as telling as it is sonorous ; 
but now that Lablache is no more, it is of very little moment who 
plays Oroveso. 

Norma was followed by Don Carlos, an opera which, vaunted 
certain eritical authorities as a masterpiece when first brought 
out in Paris (April, 1 adopted by Mr. Gye on the strength 
of the Parisian verdict, had time since last summer to find its 
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level. In London, the stage with extra- 
y Mr. 


ordinary splendour, curtailed osta, a manipulator of 
the pruning-knife without a rival, in his expertest manner, and 
supported by an orchestra unequalled pa in Europe, Don Carlos 
m2 little or no impression. Madlle. Lucca, who first assumed the 
art of Elizabeth de Valois, the unhappy Glueen of Spain, wife of a 
igoted despot and lover of a sentimental c\reamer, soon abandoned 
it in dudgeon, the most effective music (where so little was effective) 
belonging to the character of the Princess Eboli, which Madame 
Fricei_ represented with such spirit as entirely to eclipse the 
spoiled little songstress from Vienna. Madame Lemmens, how- 
ever, came to the rescue, and though she did with the part of 
Elizabeth what Madlle. Lucca had refrained from doing—studied 
it thoroughly—still, being not much of an actress, she could 
make no more head against the melodramatic raving of the 
Princess Eboli than her predecessor. With this revision of 
the cast, the opera dragged its weary length along, and was 
heard at intervals throughout the season. But it never 
drew such audiences as could have been anything like re- 
munerative, the large outlay it had entailed taken into con- 
sideration. That Don Carlos should be allowed another chance 
this season was natural enough. Its production had cost too 
much pains and too much money to allow of its being summarily 
laid aside. And so the subscribers have been regaled with one or 
two performances of this dullest of dull operas, with Signors Naudin 
and Graziani, as Don Carlos and the Marquis de Posa, continually 
embracing and exclaiming “ Dieu, tu semas dans nos ames,” &c. 
(we forget the Italian version) ; Madame Lenimens, vainly striving 
to create sympathy for the woes of Elizabeth ; Madame Fricci, car- 
ing everything before her, as of old, with the air in which the 
rincess Eboli (after the Queen has consigned her to banishment) 
expresses contrition for having betrayed the secret of her mistress ; 
M. Petit, as the lugubrious monarch of a exciting (not 
M. Petit’s fault) the very opposite of a ; Signor Capponi 
a lieu of Signor Bagagiolo), as the sightless nonogenarian Grand 
nquisitor, remorseless as fate, outdoing Charles V. in blind 
fanaticism, &c. But all to no a As well might the director 
of the Royal Italian Opera think to galvanize a corpse as to re- 
suscitate Don Carlos, in which the Bussetese musician, instead o 
depending on means that for nearly thirty years have enabled him 
to command the ear of Europe, has committed the enormous 
blynder of imitating Meyerbeer, whose Pegasus he can no more 
manage than Phaeton could control the horses of Phoebus. Signor 
Verdi will do wisely in future to refrain from such attempts. 


Sudet multim, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem. 


He may labour hard at his task, but the sweat of his brow will 
avail him nothing. At no epoch of his career, from Nabucco 
to Rigoletto, has Signor Verdi shown a fitness to cope with super- 
abundant materials, to give musical expression, in musical form, 
togthe conflicting passions of masses. He tried it in La Forza del 
Destino, composed for St. Petersburg, and failed; he tried it again 
in Don Carlos, and failed even more emphatically in the capital of 
France than in the capital of Russia. Romantic melodrama is 
his forte; comic opera he has happily never attempted ; historical 
opera is utterly beyond his grasp. 

Rigoletto, Signoy Verdi’s best work, which followed Don Carlos, 
was quite a relief after that cumbrous lyric tragedy. The chief in- 
terest attached to the performance of Ztigoletto this year was in the 
return of Madame Fioretti, a singer who with nothing personally 
attractive to recommend her—not even “la beauté du diable””—is, 
nevertheless, so thoroughly practised an artist, and has a soprano 
voice of such genuine ring, that it is always pleasant to hear her. 
And indeed she sings a good deal of the music of Gilda, the un- 
happy daughter of the Court buffoon, almost if not quite as well as 
the late Madame Bosio, though without that particular something 
that lent an indefinable charm to everything Madame Bosio did. 
Madame Fioretti has paid more than one flying visit to London, but 
has not succeeded in making such an impression as might have been 
thought due to her undoubted accomplishments. Nor is it likely 
that she ever will. Had she first come among us in the bloom of 
youth, the case might have been different, for the English public 
are sticklers for those who have early afforded them gratification— 
of which instances out of number might be named; but as it is, 
we may possibly have heard the last of Madame Fioretti. Rigo- 
letto, too, brought back the perennial Signor Mario, who still 
reigns supreme as an operatic tenor, and for the best of reasons— 
because no other tenor has sprung up possessed of anything like 
the qualifications indispensable to his worthy substitute. Signor 
Mario’s Duke of Mantua is just what it has ever been, and he 
still makes love with a grace and passion to shame all the young 
tenors who eagerly desire to fill his place. The Rigoletto was 
Signor Graziani—which is equivalent to saying that the music was 
on the whole well sung, and that the acting presented as divert- 
ing a burlesque as could be witnessed. If this gentleman thought 
more of cultivating and making subservient to his art the noble 
voice with which nature has endowed him, and less of shining 
in a sphere for which nature has not granted him the slightest 
aptitude, he would be more likely to attain the high position 
at which he evidently aims. But we greatly fear that the time 
has gone by for any such desirable reform. Signor Graziani 
is no longer very young, though still not old enough to know 
that it is of more account to achieve eminence in one depart- 
ment than to fringe mediocrity in two. His Rigoletto, to sum 
up, was an elaborate failure. Signor Tagliafico’s Sparafucile 


was as good as ever; and a new contralto, Madlle. Mayer (from 
the Court Theatre at Hanover) made an agreeable impression 
as Maddalena. ‘To Rigoletto succeeded Un Ballo in Mascherg 
which (although Auber’s French setting of the same libretto’ 
under the name of Gustave IIL, is vastly preferable) we cannot 
but think, next to Rigoletto, the best opera by Verdi. Un Ballo 
in Maschera, like Rigoletto, is invariably well represented at 
Mr. Gye’s Theatre, notwithstanding that the important character 
of Amelia has rarely been confided to a priina donna in whom the 
— feel an interest guand méme. adame Fricci, in spite of 

er ability and earnestness, is decidedly not that prima : 
nor will the music of Verdi be appreciated at its worth till such a 
prima donna is found to assume the of the erring wife of 
Ankastrom. Madlle. Vanzini, a new singer, with a soprano voice 
of little power, though of pleasing quality, made her first appear- 
ance as Oscar, the page, and was a marked improvement on Madlle, 
Nau, the Oscar of last season. Madlle. Mayer, too, as Ulrica, was 
ina musical sense, no less an improvement on Madlle. Morensi, the 
American, who, after two years’ exhibition of vocal incompetency, 
relieved by a certain sprightliness as an actress, seems to have 
taken leave of a public not keenly alive to her merits. The chief 
attraction of Un Ballo in Maschera, however, now as in former 

ears, is the Duke Riccardo of Signor Mario, Signor Graziani’s 

enato being as laboured as ever, although his voice still wins 
sympathy for the lachrymose air in which the outraged husband 
mourns over his lost happiness. The next opera was the 
Puritani of Bellini, which, in spite of its beautiful melodies, can 
hardly survive much longer, seeing that there are few singers now 
living capable of executing the music as it was written, and 
among those few singers not one tenor. Those old enough to 
remember how Signor Mario once sang the part of Arturo, how, 
while transposing it here and there, he even surpassed Rubini,the 
original, in true and vigorous expression, will hardly be consoled 
by the fact that his portrayal of the character is histrionically 
finer than ever, approaching ‘more nearly than ever to the ideal 
preut chevalier imagined by the dramatist. The truth is that 
Signor Mario and Arturo have definitively bid adieu to each 
other. Nor is it possible for Madame Fioretti, consummate 
artist as in a certain sense she is, to revive the interest once so 
deeply felt in that lifeless abstraction, Elvira; while Giorgio 
and Riccardo, now feebly represented by Signors Bagagiolo and 
Graziani (voices notwithstanding), used to be more or less 
bores, even when Lablache Tamburini vociferated the famous 
“Suoni la tromba.” In short anew sensation for Z Puritani could 
only be created by the simultaneous re-apparition of a Grisi, a 
Rubini (or a Mario), a Tamburini, and a Lablache; and even 
then it is rather doubtful whether so silly a libretto, wedded to 
music which is nothing if not melodious, would suit the temper 
of the time. 

The first performance of Faust—Faust e Margherita as it is called 
at the Royal Italian Opera—was, with the exception of the Faust of 
Signor Mario, who, being in good voice, gave us once more a Faust 
beyond compare, not brilliant. Madlle. Vanzini, the new soprano 
who had already appeared as Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera, was at 
the best a third-rate Margaret; and with a third-rate Margaret it 
may easily be surmised how the greatly extolled but now somewhat 
palling opera of M. Gounod suffered. a ge of M. Petit, 
a sort of caricature of the a of M. Faure, the Valentine 
of Signor Cotogni, a not very remarkable performance, and the Siebel 
of Madlle. Locatelli, a newcomer with a fresh young voice ant 
prepossessing exterior, could not atone for what was wanting 
where incompleteness was most sensibly felt. Howéver, besides 
the Faust of Signor Mario, there were the “mise en scene” of 
Messrs. Beverley and Augustus Harris, and the orchestra (not 
to name the chorus) of Mr. Costa; and these atoned for many 
shortcomings. ‘The revival of Meyerbeer’s Roberto le Diable was 
again chiefly remarkable as a spectacle ; the scene of the “ Resus- 
citation of the Nuns,” in which Madlle. Dor, a new dancer, made 
a legitimate hit as the Abbess, Helena, being its chief attrac- 
tion. Madame Fricci was a well-studied but uninteresting 
Alice, Signor Naudin a laboriously inefficient Robert, Madame 
Lemmens scarcely more than an acceptable Princess Isabelle, 
and Signor Neri Baraldi (we remember Mario in the part) at 
the best a respectable Raimbaud; while a new bass, styling 
himself “Signor Collini”’—no other than M. Coulon, who h 
for some years vainly striven to make a reputation for himself 
at the Grand Opera in Paris—was but a shady Bertram. The 
orchestra, as might have been expected in the gorgeous in- 
strumentation of Meyerbeer, was admirable from first to last; 
but voila tout. The once universally popular Robert speedily 
vanished from the bills. The staslioant Guillaume Tell 
of Rossini, unquestionably the greatest opera since Fidelio, as 
Fidelio was the greatest opera after Don Giovanni, and the 
restoration of which, after an interval of three years, was & 
boon to musicians and amateurs of good music, scarcely fared 
better than Robert le Diable. How superbly, in spite of the 
many curtailments and the absurd rearrangement of the last 
act, Guillaume Tell is represented at Covent Garden, we need not 
insist. But the diffic is to find a satisfactory representa- 
tive of the part of Arnold, and this difficulty can hardly be 
said to have been surmounted on the present occasion. en 
Signor Tamberlik left the Royal Italian Opera, Guillaume Tell 
was perforce laid aside. Signor Tamberlik is the best 
Arnold since Duprez; and Guillaume Tell without an acceptable 
Arnold is impossible. M. Lefranc has layed the with great 


success in various towns and cities of France, and by very many 
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has been hailed as a sort of Duprez redivivus. But M. Lefranc 
was so completely disconcerted by the excessively high pitch of 
our orchestra that he lost all command of his resources. Under 
these circumstances it would be unfair to criticize his performance, 
which, in spite of many, good points, and in spite of a voice of 
unquestionable power and a ity, was strained and unsatisfac- 

throughout. Itis worth considering whether Mr. Costa, long 
| by undoubted right the arbiter of such matters here, might 
not find it — to co-operate with the Emperor of the French 
and other Continental potentates, who, taking an interest in 
the matter, ss the means of enforcing their views and of 

ing their theories into practice, in the establishment! of 
a normal pitch, to which every European orchestra should be 
subservient. The question is of more importance than may be 

rally belicved ; and the time must come when it will force 
itself upon the attention of every one concerned. Meanwhile, 
what remains to say about Guillaume Tell may be briefly summed 
up. Signor Graziani’s Tell was marked by some excellent singing, 
but as a dramatic impersonation was null; Madlle. Vanzini’s 
Mathilde was Ysa what the other characters attempted by 
that lady would have justified us in anticipating; Signor Bagagiolo’s 
Walter, as far as voice goes, could hardly be surpassed; and 
the Jemmy of Madlle. Locatelli would seem to show that in this 
young lady Mr. Gye has met with a fitting representative of many 
a part which, though comparatively small, is nevertheless of con- 
sequence to the general effect. In the overture and all the imposing 
instrumental music of Guillaume Tell Mr. Costa and his orchestra 
find plenty to occupy their attention; and, as usual, they accom- 
plished their task in perfection. 

Up to this point, although there had been several really ad- 
mirable performances, matters did not look flourishing at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The advent of one member of the company, 
however, soon changed the aspect of affairs. Madlle. Adelina 
Patti was announced, and all, from that moment, seemed couleur 
de rose. That this young lady should be a universal favourite 
is not extraordinary ; for it is no more than truth to say that she 
is the most versatile and accomplished of existing lyric comedians. 
In comic opera, in melodramatic opera, in serious opera, she is 
equally at home ; and her repertory probably surpasses in variety 
and extent that of any singer we could name. The operas ‘in 
which she has hitherto appeared are so familiar that it is enough 
to cite them :—Z/ Barliere gli Siviglia, Martha, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, La Sonnambula, Don Pasquale, and Don Giovanni.. The 
Rosina, Lady Enrichetta, Lucia, Amina, Norina, and Zerlina of 
Madile. Patti are now the very best of the best. We could not say 
more if we were to write an essay; and if we said less we should 
be unjust to Madile. Patti, whose progress during the brief period 
of seven years—since, a pew on. sere from the United 
States, she first appeared before an English audience in the 
character of Amina (which gave a fresh rut of popularity to 
Bellini’s pastéral opera)—is almost, if not quite, unexampled. To 
have matured herself from the imperfect, though richly promising, 
artist she was then, into the perfect artist she is now, must have 
cost no end of thought and Pag tew study. But these have 
brought their fruits; and Madlle. Patti enjoys her reward in the 
unanimous opinion that places her in the position she holds, both 
assinger and as actress. How Madlle. Patti has been welcomed 
in the various operas we have enumerated, it is a to 
say. Our contemporaries have been lavish in her praise ; and no 
wonder. Really great artists are nowadays uncommon; and 
Madlle. Patti is one of the very.few that remain. On the whole 
she has not been strongly supported. In the Barbiere, it is true, 
she was mated with a Count Almaviva, in Signor Mario, in 
all respects worthy of her; but a noisier and a dryer Bartolo 
than Signor Ciampi was never seen and heard; nor does the 
Figaro of Signor Cotogni rise much above commonplace. In 
Martha, again, she was lucky in such a lover as Signor Mario, 
whose Lionel is still unequalled; but Mr. Gye’s new contralto, 
Madlle. Grossi (formerly of Her Majesty’s Theatre), though her 
voice is genuine, is very little of a singer; while the excellence 
of Signor Graziani’s Plumkett is confined to his delivery of the 
song in praise of the assumed British drink of preference—so , 
pily rendered in vernacular by Signor Maggioni, author of the 
English version of the libretto :— 

Plumkett. “Take the beer, so good to taste, 
Of all the drinks the best 
Of which England is blest.” 
Chorus. “This is ambrosia! Praise to the beer!” 

In Lucia Madlle. Patti was associated with Signor Fancelli, an 
Edgardo of whom it is enough to say that he has made no pro- 

ss since last year; the other important character, Enrico, 
Lucia’s brother, being in the hands of that noble-voiced singer 
but indifferent actor, Signor Graziani. In the Sonnambula she 
was agath matched with an Elvino, in Signor Fancelli, who 
might pass mus‘er as chief tenor in the Opera house of some 
second-rate Italian town; while her Rodolpho, M. Petit, would 
be as acceptable to a similar establishment in France. In Don 
Pasquale Madlle. Patti has had to confront perhaps the worst 
Don Pasquale (Signor Ciampi), and certainly not the best Doctor 
Malatesta (Signor Cotogni), that could be named—to say nothing 
of a lover in Signor Naudin (Ernesto), who looks, acts, and sings 
for all the world like a commis voyageur. Lastly, in Don Giovanni, 
though she had certainly a more than tolerable Masetto (Signor 
Le spew she could boast among the rest of her companions of 
little else than the Don Ottavio of Signor Mario—a Don Ottavio 
that Mozart and Da Ponte would have delighted to honour. 


Madame Lemmens, it is true, sings the music of Donna Elvira 
like a thorough artist, but she does no more; while it is enongh 
to name Madame Fricci as Donna Anna, Signor Ciampi as Le- 
porello, and Signor Graziani as Don Giovanni. But then, in 
atonement, e. Patti had Mr. Costa and his splendid 
orchestra, who accompanied her as perfectly as singer could by 
any possibility be accompanied; and she was encored in the 
duet, “La ci darem,” together with the two airs, “ Batti, batti,” 
and “ Vedrai carino,” which she sings in such a manner that, 
if the audience did not insist upon her singing them again, they 
would prove themselves insensible to the beautiful and pure. 
We use the word “pure” advisedly, inasmuch as Madlle. Patti 
nowhere alters Mozart’s music for the sake of shining at Mozart's 
expense. She certainly takes the last note (F) of “Batti batti” 
an octave higher than it is written; but this is the very one ex- 
ception to the rule, and merely serves to show that it is no more 
= for Madlle. Patti than for anybody else to be absolutely 
ultless. 

Madlle. Pauline Lucca, that other special favourite of Mr. Gye’s 
reget, has also returned, and given several performances of 
Zerlina, in Auber’s Fra Diavolo. The most piquant and charming 
Zerlina, in a dramatic sense at least, that was ever seen on any 
stage, is probably the Zerlina of Madlle. Lucca, who has also re- 
sumed her old part of Margherita (Faust). In both Zerlina and 
Margherita she has been enthusiastically welcomed. In Fie 
Diavolo, Signor Naudin—faute de mieux—has played the chief of 
the Brigands ; Signor Ciampi, as Lord Rokburg (“ Allcash ”), has 
once more caused us to regret the absence of Signor Ronconi; 
and Signor Tagliafico and Gapponi, as Beppo and Giacomo, have 
mage excellent good thieves—the delicious music of Auber, 
which can never grow old, pleasing as much, from the overture 
to the last finale, as ever. In Faust, Signor Mario being ill, Signor 
Naudin was his substitute, as he had already been His sub- 
stitute in Rigoletto. A more generally useful singer than 
Signor Naudin, ready for any part at any emergency, was never 
in a theatre. 

Meanwhile, all the operatic world is eager to see Madlle. Patti, 
armed cap-a-pie, in Grovanna d’ Arco (Joan of Arc), the fifth of 
Verdi’s celebrated works (counting Na osor as the first), 
and unknown in this country. This opera, L’Assedio di Corinto 
(Siége de Corinthe) of Rossini, and the often promised Domino 
Noir of Auber (with Signor Mario, as often promised, for Horace), 
are the novelties announced in Mr. Gye’s prospectus for the 
season. They will, one and all, be gladly welcomed. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL YEAR.* 


= with the series of treatises published under the 
title of La Philosophie Contemporaine is a volume of greater 
thickness, which purposes to take a survey of the more remarkable 
philosophical performances of recent date, so as to place the reader 
on the Coundany line which the progress of modern thought has 
attained.* The form of its sections somewhat resembles that of 
the articles in our own quarterly Reviews; that is to say, each is 
a separate essay on a distinct subject, indicated by its , and 
refaced by a list of the principal books in which the subject has 
oom recently treated. The departments of science comprised in 
the volume are Moral Philosophy, which is the subject of three 
essays ; Aesthetics, subdivided into two reviews, one of the theorists, 
the other of the historians of art; Comparative Philology, and 
History. A second volume is to a ‘gd early in 1869, comprisin 
the sciences omitted in the first. e general editor of the wor 
is M. F. Pillon, who is also the author of three of the reviews ; 
his fellow-labourers being MM. F. Henneguy, René Ménard, 
Alfred Demerle, Louis Ménard, and M. Ch. Renouvier, who has 
written an introduction to the whole on the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. This introduction is the only part of the 
book which is not in the nature of an English review. It treats 
of the prevailing tendencies of philosophical thought as expressed 
rather by systems than by printed works, and serves, moreover, 
lainly to exhibit the standard according to which the oracles of 
FAnnée Philosophique pass judgment on their contemporaries. 
The principles of M. Pillon and his intellectual brethren are 
those, to use their own words, of “ rational criticism ”; that is to 
say, the belong, with a difference, to the school of Immanuel 
Kant. Like their founder, they would confine all theoretical in- 
vestigation within the limits of experience, and are so far 
positivists in the strictest sense of the word. But, also like their 
founder, to whose Critique of Practical Reason they attach great 
importance, they are stern upholders of a belief in the free will of 
individual man, and of a moral law independent of natural neces- 
sity. They are, therefore, hostile to all those systems of social 
improvement which aim at perfection in a whole community by 
a subjugation of its individual members, and which are re- 
resented by the names of Saint-Simon, Enfantin, Fourier, 
roudhon, and Auguste Comte. It is to these systems that 
the introductory essay of M. Renouvier principally refers, for 
he regards them as the plainest exponents of the tendency of 


* L’ Année Philosophique. Par M, F. Pillon, avec une Introduction par 
M. Ch. Renouvier. Premitre Année (1867). Paris: Germer-Baillicre. 
1868. 
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modern thought ; while, on the other hand, he looks on the French 
“ eclectics” as weaker representatives of the same tendency, and, 
notwithstanding the eminence of their names in literature, as 
exercising slight influence beyond their own immediate circles. 
Remarking, generally, that in the hody of the work the several 
subjects and Tooks indicated by the heads enumerated above are 
fully discussed, it is to M. Renouvier’s essay, as embodying the 
spirit of the work, that we here chiefly direct our attention. ‘ 

Though to a certain extent a strict positivist, M. Renouvier is 
by no means an admirer of M. Auguste Comte even in his earlier 

ase, nor is his want of veneration simply to be ascribed to a dif- 
a of view on the subject of individual liberty. The English 
admirers of Comte (Mr. J. S. Mill, for instance) are content to 
mourn over the political vagaries which marked the later period of 
the master’s career, and which seem to have been the unlucky con- 
sequence of his falling in love, without relaxing their venera~ 
tion for (errors excepted) the Cours de Philosophie Positive. 
Their lamentations are as those of Deianira over the degraded 
Hereules :— 

Ceepisti melius quam desinis: ultima primis 
Cedunt ; dissimiles hic vir et ille puer. 

What a pity that this fine original mind should fall from such 
a height to such a depth! No such object for commiseration 
presents itself to the imagination of M. Renouvier. He does not 
note any strong distinction between the earlier and later condi- 
tions of Auguste Comte, but both are in his eyes parts of one 
disharmonious whole, manifesting itself in the first instance in 
Saint-Simon, resulting in a Utopia of the Saint-Simonian 
kind. The earlier regenerator of mankind, Saint-Simon, went 
through much intellectual coaching in the beginning of his career, 
and among his friends was one Dr. Burdin, who, though shabbily 
treated by fame, was, according to M. Renouvier, the originator of 
the celebrated series now associated with the name of Comte, 
inasmuch as he told Saint-Simon that the sciences progressed 
from the conjectural to the positive state, advancing in the order 
of their complexity. Not that M. Renouvier wishes highly to 
exalt the ingenious doctor at the expense of the positivist chief, 
for he does not value the theory much after all. ‘Lhe conjectural 
state of Burdin was divided by Comte into two states—the 
theological and the metaphysical ; but, with regard to the former, 
M. Renouvier greatly doubts whether there ever was a science 
which, gud science, attempted to account for a phenomenon by 
alleging that a particular will was employed for its production; 
and we may certainly concede that pathology pa scarcely 
have reached even its scientific infancy in an age (if there was 
one) in which a college of physicians would have awarded an old 
lady a diploma on the strength of her assertion that it had pleased 
God to afflict her with the “rheumatiz.” The theological state 
being thus disposed of, there remain the states metaphysical and 
positive. Now two terms, as M. Renouvier shrewdly observes, are 
not enough to make a series; and we may add that, if all that is 
meant by the arrangement into two or three terms amounts to 
this, that in the investigation of natural phenomena the induc- 
tive has taken the place of the deductive method, there needed 
neither ghost to come from the grave, nor Comte to be born, to 
diffuse this modicum of light in the nineteenth century. Again, 
what is the value of the order of sciences ranged according to 
their degree of complexity? M. Renouvier would reduce the 
whole series into astronomy and physico-chymistry :— 

Moreover [he proceeds] we must observe that astronomy itself, fixed 
doubtless before physics, so far as it is a science of mere observation, and in 
its early stage accompanied by inductions and by inevitable hypotheses, did 
not reach its grand laws till the time of Galileo, when physics were already 
becoming established, and did not arrive at the most general law of all till 
at a still later period, when it reached its higher elevation, thanks to the 
anterior employment of the physical method and to the application of a 
physical discovery—namely, the law of falling bodies observed in the 
experiments made with an inelined plane, ere we have a complete 
reversal of the “hierarchy of sciences,” as conceived by positivism. And 
this reversal is continued to our own time in the verification of the move- 
ment of the earth and in the unexpected experiments which find in 
chymistry itself an instrument for astronomical investigation. 


The main object, however, of M. Renouvier in his general in- 
troduction, which treats broadly of systems, and of M. Pillon and 
his assistants in their detailed criticisms of the several works 
deemed representative, is to advocate an ethical theory of which 
individual free will is the basis, and to oppose every doctrine and 
every institution, real or imaginary, to which this theory is an- 
tagonistic. They attack the ideal republics of Saint-Simon and 
others, because it is by the sacrifice of individual freedom that 
these would secure symmetry in the whole. They look with marked 
disfavour at what they call the historical method, which, on the 
one hand, by' tracing the actions of men to conditions of place and 
circumstance, softens the marked distinction between right and 
wrong, and, on the other, supplies unsafe precedents for the 
future, which hasty Utopians are but too eager to grant. They 
are hostile to the adoption of religion as a foundation for morality, 
inasmuch as, according to their view, ethical science ought to be 
as independent as astronomy, and not to rest upon hypotheses 
which lie beyond the reach of human rience. It is not in 
the interests of Christianity that they assail the modern mani- 
festations of republican intidelity, but it is on account of the 
resemblance of these to actual ecclesiastical establishments that 
they are mainly objectionable. All the systems of Saint-Simon 
and other regenerators of the kind result in the establishment of 
a priesthood of some sort or other; and whether the standard 


—.. 


Egypt or among the Brahmins of India, the spectacle is sure 
to present itself of a spiritual tyranny working a social maching 
of which the individual citizen is a minute - Symmetry, 
not virtue, is the ideal contemplated by the new reformers of 
mankind, 

It is to their own country that the writers of this interest} 


summary direct their regards, and Renouvier opens his introduetory 
essay with a question as to the cause of the difference that is to 
be found between the state of French thought in the present cep. 


tury and that in the century Lge hat the difference js 
marked, indeed, there is no doubt. The eighteenth century was 
essentially an age of abstract ideas, amongst which the natural 
freedom of individual man held a high place, and those ideas re. 
mained stable, allowance being made for an exceptional view here 
and there, during all the vagaries of the Revolution. The repub- 
licans, fanatical or moderate, when they overthrew kings and 
nobles, and thus practically asserted the equality of citoyens, had 
no notion of putting themselves under the temporal dominion of 
the three sovereign bankers who belong to the system of Comte, 
or of any priestly order like that recommended by Comte, Saint. 
Simon, or Father Enfantin. The eighteenth century was no time 
of historical whitewashing; but, on the contrary, the prevailing 
tendency was to go to the opposite extreme of judging men of all 
times and countries according to an invariable standard of ethics, 
without making any allowance whatever for the force of cireum- 
stances. The feudal days, with all that belonged to them, being 
considered abominable, not even the sacred national figure of the 
Maid of Orleans could be treated with respect by Voltaire, who, 
thorough Frenchman as he was, might have revered the patriot 
while openly disbelieving her inspiration. 

If we turn to the pages of the Adventurer, edited by that very re- 
— though not very profound philosopher, Dr. Hawkesworth, 
the last man in the world to attempt bold innovations, we shal} 
find a paper in which Alexander the Great and a common highway- 
man are subjected to a comparison which makes the latter a shade 
the better man of the two. The belief that from Deity or Destiny 
certain men might receive a commission violently to turn things from 
their common course was not in vogue a hundred years ago, 
There was no hero-worship, with Mr. Carlyle as its high-priest; no 
Cesarism, with Napoleon TEL. as its prophet and its representative. 
Violent deeds were indeed done by persons in high places, but 
those who perpetrated them were obliged either to excuse them- 
selves with reference to a generally received ethical code, or to 
brave the censures of the exponents of moral thought. When a 
good church-going and king-honouring man like Dr. Hawkes- 
worth could only see in the ruler of Macedon and the common 
robber two specimens of the genus “him who prigs what isn’t 
his’n,” the freethinker could easily speak with abhorrence of the 
massacres of Joshua, and smile scornfully at the answer that the 
conqueror of Canaan was specially appointed as the instrument to 
pet a Divine scheme involving the eternal welfare of 


The character of the philosophy of the present age, on the con- 
trary, is to diminish the moral responsibility of the individual 
man, by regarding him as part of a general system to be — 
in the past, or to be constructed in the future. M. Pillot and his 
co-operators may fairly call the modern method historical, inas- 
much as its representatives use histery not only for purposes of 
rehabilitation and the like, whieh may be more or less justifiable, 
but in the construction of their social systems proceed on the very 
doubtful hypothesis that some pet institution of a former age may 
be revived now or a few years hence for the general amelioration 
of our species. Nor is the choice of this or that particular institu- 
tion directed by the measure of knowledge concerning it. Egypt, 
for instance, was upheld as a political model by a branch of the 
Saint-Simonians, who at the same time showed that the ancient 
country they had in view had rather been fashioned by their own 
fancies than approached by the way of erudition. There was at 
any rate enough to prove the existence in old times of a powerful 
non-Christian oletienh, and this was sufficient to secure venera- 
tion for the land of the Pharaohs. Others liked a sort of Catholic 
Church, with a machinery borrowed from the Roman establish- 
ment, but with the Christianity left out, or amended after a 
fashion that would have been equally astounding to the most 
orthodox believer and to the wildest heresiarch of former ages. 

Whence comes this modern change of thought which has found 
in France so practical an expression, and which does not seem to be 
French in its origin? From Germany, says M. Renouvier. The 
European philosophy of the seventeenth century was French, the 
work of a Irenchman, Descartes. That of the eighteenth century 
was essentially English, though it spread its influence far and 
wide. We may here pause to express a doubt whether the cases 
of these two centuries are parallel. Voltaire and his — 
raries may easily be traced to the English thinkers, orthodox, 
doubtful, and heterodox; but we must peep into strange corners 
to find a representative of Descartes among the, philosophers of 
this country. Indeed, whenever Descartes is mentioned in the 
history of philosophy, he is extolled with a sort of vague venera- 
tion as an originator of independent thought, and a liberator of 
mankind from the trammels of the much-abused “ schools” ; but the 
Cogito ergo sum is all that is commonly stated of his doctrines, 
and even that fundamental proposition 1s far from receiving uml- 
versal assent. However, the opinions of M. Renouvier as to the 
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Jatter, for, as he rightly observes, Kant is an insulated thinker 
who hed no followers of importance, and the same may be 
gid of Fichte. That the Hegelian doctrine of development or 
evolution, which is the distinct scientific expression of the “ his- 
torical” method, has been pos consciously and unconsciously 
by a host of theorists—English, French, American, and Italian, who 
never dream of encountering the Hegelian dialectic—is a 
fact not to be doubted. A religious writer, named Thomas Car- 
(not the historian of Frederick the Great), acutely remarked 
some twenty years since, that though the form of Hegel is diffi- 
cult, the results at which he arrived were open to the meanest 
ity. The name of Hegel is not often uttered ; indeed of all the 
Utopians enumerated by M. Renouvier, Proudhon alone seems 
to acknowledge the Berlin Professor as his intellectual chief, but 
many are the theories in which the mevest smatterer in Hegelism 
detect the German under-current. 
ithe reactionary feeling consequent on the failure of the revolu- 
i principles of 1789 when reduced to practice is, according 
PM Renouvier, not to be overlooked. Weary of the unsatisfac 
men began to look kindly on the previously execrated 
middle ages, and a stimulus to the work of rehabilitation was at 
once supplied. National antiquities were sought with ardour, 
fresh revelations were made of people who belonged to the most 
distant countries in the most remote ages; foreign modern lan- 
es were studied with enthusiasm; the rudest forms of 
primitive art found their idolaters, and thus was weakened that 
ion of the classical teachers and models who, since the 
revival of letters, had exercised such commanding influence over 
the world of thought. A sensible enfeeblement of the notions of 
duty and responsibility, a marked tendency to justify force, and to 
vindicate acts of violence committed on the part of the prince 
by a reference to reasons of State, and on the part of the people 
reference to the sovereignty of the majority, an obliteration of 

e belief in strict justice and in the liberty of the moral agent— 
such are the melancholy results of the “ historical method” 
summed up by M. Renouvier. The paper on History, which is 

M. Pillon, is chiefly occupied with the Emperor’s work on 
ulius Cresar, as a striking specimen of the views especially 
abhorred by the critical school. 

Both as an expression of the moral convictions of the writers, 
and as a well-digested review of the course of modern thought in 
the different branches of which it treats, the eloqvert volume 
before us will well repay an attentive study. 


VAN PRAET’S ESSAYS ON POLITICAL HISTORY.* 


pas volume has been singularly unfortunate in the loss of two 
successive sponsors for its English Translation. It seems 
that the translation was made by some one closely connected with 
Mrs. Austin, by whom the book was to have been revised and 
edited. Mrs. Austin’s death caused this duty to be transferred to 
Sir Edmund Head, and he too had not quite finished his task 
before his own death. As end we on judge of a translation 
without having seen the original, we have nothing to say against 
the that here and there he us 
whose arrangement and construction is foreign rather than English. 
What we do regret—we will not say complain of, as we do not 
doubt that it is owing to the two great losses which the book has 
sustained—is that we get no intelligible account of the book or of 
itsauthor, We gather from M. Van Praet’s own preface that he 
isa person employed in some public department in the Kingdom 
of Helginm ; we should guess in its Foreign Office. He himself 
tells us that he has “ passed more than thirty years in the absorb- 
ing pursuits of public life.” We presume that his book was 
written in French. But we are not told a word about either him 
or his book, except what he himself tells us. We hope that we are 
neither betraying our own ignorance nor acting disrespectfully to 
M, Van Praet by speaking in this way. The English public is so 
frightfully insular in its notions that it is not likely to know any- 
thing of a public man in a foreign country, except a few of the 
most prominent men in the most prominent countries. If Count 
Bismark, or even Baron Ricasoli, wrote a book, it would be 
another matter; but, as a matter of fact, the English public is 
not likely to know M, Van Pract. We are very glad to make his 
acquaintance, and we should like the acquaintance to become 
more intimate. But it would have been a gain if some master of 
the ceremonies, in the shape of an editor or translator, had more 
formally introduced him on the insular stage. 

M. Van Praet is almost wholly a man of what in Oxford is known 
as the Second Period. He starts with what may be taken as the 
turning-point between medieval and modern history, the career 
of the House of Burgundy. And the further M. Van Praet gets 
from the medimval end and the further he gets towards the 
modern end, the firmer his ground becomes. He strikes us as not 

ing any clear notions of the earlier history of Franee, and still 
less of that of England. ‘This is in a manner unavoidable. 
Accurate ideas of the early middle are, in the present state 
of historical literature, to be gained only by special study of 
original writers—of what to most people seem crabbed and out- 
of-the-way writers. Such studies are not as yet likely to be 
peg by men who haye not an amount of leisure which 

Van Praet says has never fallen to his lot. The early times 


* Essays on the Political History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth “Centuries By Jules Van hy aited by Sir Edmund Head, 
Bart, London: Richard Bentley, 1868. 


have indeed a real bearing on the later, in the case of every- 
thing to do with France and the mg bearing which hopes, 
down to this moment, ceased to be i Still their i 
is not so obvious at first sight as the bearing of later times. But 
the political history of Europe from the time of Charles the Fifth 
onwards myst be the alphabet of every diplomatist or student 
of international politics who does not wish his knowledge to 
be of the most purely empirical kind. And the position of Charles 
the Fifth and his successors was largely founded on the posi- 
tion of his Burgundian ecessors. How came the King of 
Spain to be sovereign at Ghent, Déle, and Amsterdam? Whence 
came all the wars, negotiations, and revolutions which the fact of 
that sovereignty gave occasion to? came the whole 
eareer of Philip the Second, of William of Orange, of Louis the 
Fourteenth ? It all came of the growth, in the course of the fif- 
teenth century, of that dynasty whose title of Dukes of Burgundy 
so inadequately expressed the amount of their power and the 
extent of their territorial dominions. It is not too much to say 
that ever since the Burgundian Duchy fell, the most enlightened 
diplomacy of Europe has been spent on vain attempts to set 
it up again in some shape or another. An independent Power 
between France and Germany is just what is wanted, just what 
many statesmen, from Charles the Fifth onwards, have dreamed 
of, but what, since the battle of Nancy, Europe has not seen. 
To guarantee the neutrality of Belgium, of Switzerland, or of 
Savoy are all attempts in the same direction. ‘There never 
was a worse day for ny © than when the Swiss allowed them- 
selves to he stirred up by France against Charles the Bold. 
M. Van Praet then, dealing with the political history of Europe 
from Charles the Fifth onwards, naturally begins with the history 
of the Valois Dukes of B y as an introductory subject. 

This is perhaps as far as the political student is likely to go 
back. But the student of early medisval history has a sort of 
satisfaction of his own when he remembers that what we can only 
sigh after in the nineteenth century actually existed in the ninth. 
Look at that striking passage of our own Chronicles which de- 
scribes the partition of the Empire after the deposition of Charles 
the Fat. great countries of modern ye had not yet got 
any names. There was a Lombardy south of the Alps, but north 
of the Alps there was only an “ East-deal,” a “ West-deal,” and a 
“middle-rice.” That is, in modern “seas language, there 
was Germany and France, and somethi tween Germany and 
France. That “middle-rice,” that something between, in its 
earliest and fullest extent, took the form of a Lotharingia stretching 
from Provence to Holland. In later times it took the shape now 
of a Lotharingia stretching towards the North, now of a Burgundy 
stretching towards the South. But the “middle-rice,” the pécov 
rt, is always springing up in one or another, to und 
different fates—to be nominally in the Empire, to be swal- 
lowed up piecemeal by France, to leave at last, as we see now, 
two fragments, here a Federal Republic, there a constitutional 
monarchy, the my ge os and neutrality of both of which is 
held to be among the highest objects of European policy. But 
there never was, before or since, so good a hope of a strong and 
permanent “ middle-rice ” being established as there was under 
the B dian Dukes in the fifteenth century. M. Van Praet 
shows what chances were thus thrown away; how utterly un- 
mindful Charles the Bold, and even his father Philip, was of the 
see | to which he succeeded. From that point M. Van 

raet naturally looks forward. And we are quite ready to look 
a im; we only ask to be allowed to look backward as 
we 

M. Van Praet, we imagine, is a native of the southernmost of the 
the distinction is really one mainly political, a result of those poli- 
tical and religious accidents which fixed the between the 
enslaved and the independent — of the Low Countries. The 
Belgian, provided he be not a Walloon, and the Dutchman in the 
narrower sense, are separated by the same sort of chance as the 
Northumbrian of Yorkshire and the Northumbrian of Lothian. 
M. Van Praet and sympathizes with his brethren 
of the northern Kingdom. Here is his description of the national 
character of the men of Holland and their confederates :— 

The United Provinces constituted a power which differed from the other 
Powers of Europe, as the habits of the le differed from those of their 
neighbours. The moral and material solidity of the State partook of the 
solidity of mind of its founders, The country itself, as a whole, had quali- 
ties in common with the heroes to whom it gave birth, and with every one 
of its citizens. William I. aud William III., the two greatest men of a 
nation that has produced others, possessed in the highest all the 
o—~ «= vian character; the modest heroism, the wise and 

egitimate pride, the talent for public affairs, and the love of liberty. The 
Dutch heroes were grave, almost sad ; the source of their happiness was to 
be found in services rendered to their country, in the satisfaction of iotic 
sentiment, perhaps also in gratifying their hatred, but not in the showy 
triumphs of material renown. The Dutchman of the olden time, like his 
eountryman of the present day, was ient, simple, and sensible. He 
possesses the genius for public affairs, for commerce, and for the sea; he 
understands the necessities entailed on him by Pane position, and he 
has the interests of his fatherland at heart. He esteems riches, not as the 


y or 
Now naling that M. Van Praet had 
here gone a good way towards hitting off the characteristics of his 
own mind and his own book. It 1s thoroughly honest and sen- 
sible, the result of evident thought and experience ; it constantly 
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suggests matter for thought in its readers; but it is anything but 
showy, and it is perhaps a little heavy. Perhaps M. Van Praet 
comes at a little disadvantage in dealing with subjects which have 
been treated by such a series of vivid narrators as Barante, Pres- 
cott, Motley, and Macaulay. Compared to any of these writers— 
though the differences among themselves are not small—M. Van 
Praet will seem a little slow, stiff, and formal. But, ‘ts far as his 
estimates of men and things go, he can hold his own against the 
best of them. Like several of the writers just mentioned, he has 
had practical experience of public affairs, and his practical experi- 
ence has stood him in remarkably good stead. It has not made 
him a partisan; it has rather taught him to weigh all men and all 
sides fairly. If anything, he is a trifle too cold and judicial; a 
man must take a side in politics and religion, and it is no fault to 
take it warmly, provided he does not take it unfairly. Still it is 
something to come across a writer who, while thoroughly appre- 
ciating the elder and the younger William of Orange, can still 
hint that neither Philip the Second nor James the Second was a 
mere ruffian. We have spoken of this matter before, when 
reviewing Mr. Motley. A Fenian assassin is something quite 
different from a common thief or murderer. He may, if 
anybody chooses, be the worse of the two ; he is certainly equally 
deserving of punishment. But he is not the same thing, and 
it is daubing out some of the most characteristic features of 
human nature to confound the two. 


M. Van Praet is in a certain sense a philosophical historian. 
That is to say, he knows how to group facts together and to trace 
out causes and effects. But he has far too much sense and know- 
ledge to go in for what is called the philosophy of history. He 
has seen too much of the present and read too much of the past, to 
be led away into thinking that men are mere machines, and that 
the events of history can be theorized upon without allowing 
for the personal powers and characters which are to be the actors 
of those events, On the other hand, he is just as little likely to 
be led astray into mere hero-worship. hile he fully realizes 
the importance of the personal will, he realizes also that the 
yersonal will may be largely controlled by the circumstances 
under which it has to act. The man, in short, influences 
his times, but the times in which he lives no less influence the 
man, ‘This is well set forth in two passages which, in these days 
of the science of history, it is cheering to read. In the following 
there was not the least need for M. Van Praet to take up a tone 
of apology :— 

It is possible that, in observing the progress of governments, an in- 
yoluntary preference, or long and deeply-rooted habit, has led me to look 
more especially to the “e side of historical events, and has induced me 
to dwell too much on the influence exercised by the acts of particular men 
at critical moments. ‘This is, perhaps, natural enough, when we are dealing 
with times in which it was the tendency of power to concentrate and to 
strengthen itself more and more in a small number of hands. 


On the other hand, when describing the state of things towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, M. Van Praet tells us:— 


That period in history during which the kingdoms of the West had to 
contend with rivals at home was everywhere dying out. The faults of some, 
the sagacity and good fortune of others, would appear, at first sight, to 
determine the moment of these changes. The good or bad qualities of the 
chief actors do, in fact, fill a part and occupy a place in these transactions : 
but it is chiefly at those decisive epochs when great historical changes take 
place, when one chapter of the history of the world is closed, and when 
another begins,—it is chiefly then that the action of events carries people 
away, and that, however strong or able they may be, they are forced to 
follow the current. “Leave him alone,” said Comines to Louis XI. when 
he saw his former master embark in foolhardy enterprises: and this advice 
ot Comines, dictated by an excellent and profound judgment, contained, far 
more than he was perhaps aware of,a general and philosophical appreciation 
of the state of affairs then existing. 


The book contains five essays—the Introductory one, which 
lis mainly to do with the Burgundian Dukes, one on Charles the 
Fifth, one on Philip the Second and William the Silent, one on 
Cardinal Richelieu and the First English Revolution, and the last 
on William the Third. Those on Charles and his son strike us as 
the best, and that on Charles as the best of all. It is a very able 
sketch indeed of the character and position of the man and of his 
policy at different times of his reign. M. Van Praet is inclined to 
see less of religious zeal in Charles than one is generally apt to 
fancy, and we think that he certainly underrates the nature and 
degree of his religious persecutions in the Low Countries. He draws 
a distinction between Charles who fought against Protestantism in 
the field and Philip who warred against it with the rack and the 
stake. But surely Charles too “hanged, beheaded, buried alive, 
or burned” no small number of Belgian Protestants. Surely the 
difference was rather in the men themselves than in their actions. 
Some men can do things with impunity which other men cannot. 
The Flemings and other Netherlanders bore a good deal at the 
hands of the great cosmopolitan Emperor whom they were proud 
of as a countryman which they would not bear at the hands of 
the mere Spaniard Philip. So in England Henry and Elizabeth 
could do things without losing their popularity which cost 
Mary her reputation and Charles his head. But M. Van 
Praet well marks the position of Charles the Fifth as in truth 
the great father and founder of modern despotism :— 


When we see that Charles V. bore no resemblance to his father nor to his 
grandfather, and that we can trace no likeness to him in his own son, and 
still less in any one of his distant descendants, we are tempted to say that he 
was specially destined, in his person, his character, and his faculties, to be 
the representative and the defender ot a colossal power which before nim 


= 
And again— 

But that which marks the position of Charles V. as the 
man of his epoch, and as the founder of the policy of modern times, ia thee 
wherever he was victorious, the effect of his success was to crush the last 
efforts of the spirit of the middle ages, and of the independence of nations, 
In Italy, in Spain, in Germany, and in the Low Countries, his trium 
were so much gain to the cause of absolute monarchy and so much loss to 
the liberty derived from the old state of society. Whatever was the character 
of liberty in the middle ages—whether it were contested or incomplete, or g 
mockery—it played a greater part than in the four succeeding centuries, 
Charles V. was assuredly one of those who contributed the most to found 
and consolidate the political system of modern governments. 


With the last two Essays, which have more directly to do with 
— affairs, the English reader is likely to be less satisfied, 
Perhaps it is partly the strangeness of seeing ‘. “Y affairs dealt 
with purely in relation to Continental affairs. the last Essay 
this is wholesome for us. In our insular way of looking at things, 
even in our reasonable appreciation of what we ourselves gained 
by the event of 1688, we are apt to forget how thoroughly the 
Deliverer himself looked on the deliverance of ag as mainly 
a means to an end. England was to be freed, mainly in order that 
her strength might be added to the great Continental coalition, 
On the other hand, M. Van Praet does not bring out with enough 

rominence the close connexion of William with the English Royal 

amily. He often reminds us that William was James’s son-in- 
law ; he lets slip out of sight that he was also his nephew. We 
suspect that Englishmen do not generally realize how slight a de- 
parture the Revolution was from the rules even of heredi 
succession. We forget that William was the grandson of Charles 
the First, and that, if he had survived Anne, he would have 
reigned after her as the next heir. M. Van Praet puts the maitter 
but darkly when he says :— 

The proclamation of William and Mary, as King and Queen, by the Con- 
vention composed of the two Houses of Parliament, did not make the English 
monarchy an elective monarchy. Anne succeeded to her sister Mary 
right of succession. The act of the Convention was equivalent to the ex- 
clusion of the Catholic branch of the House of Stuart. Burke has proved, in 
a dissertation on the legal consequences of the Revolution of 1688, that apart 
from this exclusion and this exception, the Convention gave its sanction to 
hereditary right. 

There is another pt of view in which the matter may be looked 
at. Our monarchy was elective much longer than people think. 
Any one who reads the old coronation service will see that our kings 
went through the form of election as late as Henry the Eighth. 
Henry received from Parliament the power to bequeath the 
Crown. Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, reigned by virtue of that be- 
quest, and the coronation service of Edward was altered so as to 
exclude the election, which no longer applied. The Stuarts, itis 
plain, had no legal right at all, as Henry the Eighth’s will en- 
tailed the crown after his own children on the descendants of his 
sister Mary. Without either elective or Parliamentary title, they 
reigned purely by sufferance—or, as they said, by the divine right of 
hereditary succession, a thing never before heard of. In William 
and Mary the nation resumed its ancient right of election, and it 
exercised it again when it chose the Elector Sophia and her 
descendants once for all. The present family reign by virtue of 


an Act of Parliament, which is in fact an election before the 
vacancy. ; 
But we must confess that, on far more obvious points than this, 


M. Van Praet is not well informed on purely English affairs. He 
constantly makes mistakes; he talks of James “ repealing” the 
laws with which he only attempted to dispense, and the whole 
narrative is full of the like inaccuracies of detail. Every reader 
who has so much as read Macaulay will at once recognise them. 
Perhaps an English essayist might go as far wrong in the in- 
ternal affairs of Holland and Belgium. But we suspect that this 
is not all. A thoughtful diplomatist is doubtless better able than 
other men to take in matters of European policy, and to under- 
stand the general relation of one State to another. But we 
suspect that he is no better qualified than other people, but rather 
worse, to trace the details of constitutional questions and the 
— of political controversies within the several States them- 
selves. 


MICHELET’S LA MONTAGNE.* 


HIS book is a continuation of the series to which L’ Oiseau, 

L’ Insecte, and La Mer already belong. Like them, it is a 
rhapsody or prose poem ; it is full of sentiment strangely mixed 
with science, sometimes rising to genuine eloquence, and occa- 
sionally making us smile at the strangeness of the fancies. Such 
a book must be judged on principles applicable to itself alone ; it 
does not profess to wa! | information, or to collect interesting 
anecdotes, after the fashion of more humble naturalists; it 1s aD 
attempt to give us the poetry of science, and to appeal to the 
emotions by ideas which are generally —_ up in a barren and 
repulsive technical language. Prosaic readers will put it down i 
despair, and poetical readers may condemn it as too forced 
fanciful. However, the former books of the series have un- 
doubtedly found the success which their originality deserved ; and 
M. Michelet tells us in the preface to this volume that L’ Oiseau 
had the unique good fortune to meet with not a single hostile 
critic. If Za Montagne has not quite the same go 
fortune, it will not be owing to an absence of the same qualities 


lad no existence. 


Montagne. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Librairie Internationale. 
1368. 
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ich attracted attention to its predecessors. It is impossible to 
many of the reflections, and without being arrested by some of its 
ntricities. Neither would it be fair to condemn it on the 

und that it gives a very imperfect account of the sentiments 
appropriate to the a In three or four hundred loosely 

ted it is impossible to analyse the sources of the complex 
emotions which are at the bottom of the modern love of moun- 
tains. All that M. Michelet can do is to tell us the impression 
made upon his mind; and as his mind, however active and 
orginal, is by no means universal, we must be ee | content 
with @ ae B cnr utterance of the true spirit. Still a defect 
which we venture to point out arises from the fact that an 
elderly Frenchman, whatever his genius, is scarcely qualified to 
appreciate mountains completely. His poetical prose not merely 
omits to take account of certain elements of the influence of 
mountains upon the imagination, but, in our opinion, omits some of 
those which are the most characteristic. 

The origin of the book was singular enough. M. Michelet tells 
us at length how he tried certain mud-baths in order to recover 
from an illness. This rather prosaic incident gives a text for 
wany poetic raptures. He tells us how the mud was at first per- 
mitted to cover him only to the waist, and how afterwards it was 

itted to rise till only his head was exposed. He lay for 
uarters of an hour lapped in stran ams. The earth 
from which our race sprang was his cradle, and penetrated his 
whole frame. As the mud rose higher, his ecstacy increased. 
At another stage he felt that the earth was a compassionate 
mother newts be wounded infant. He was identified with it, 
and indistinguishable from it. His head, which rose above it, was 
a kind of useless excrescence. Finally his ecstacy culminated. 
There was more than a marriage between him and the earth. He 
was earth, and the earth was man. And when he was put into a 
water-bath to be washed, he felt that he had left behind him 
years, and labours, and griefs. Such is the result of putting 
a poet into a mud-bath! From the ideas generated in this 
extited state sprang the series of which the “ Mountain ” 
is the latest number, but beyond which he still sees a book 
to be called the “ Regeneration of the Human Race.” His 
imaginative excitement thus we is strong enough to fuse 
together many scientific and historical and poetical ideas, and 
to throw off some of the strange amalgamates in which he 
delights. For example, he passes some time in the Engadine, and 
discovers that the inhabitants of that barren region make their 
money, oddly enough, by acting as sugar-bakers and confectioners 
in many European cities. This circumstance at first seems suffi- 
ciently prosaic, but in M. Michelet’s hands it at once becomes 
fertile in suggestions. Thus he remarks that to make pastry is 
an art for which a man must be born. It requires a delicacy, a 
ision of hand, which is scarcely to be found out of France. 
ans are too slow, and Italians too hurried. Hence the skill 
of the Engadine pastry-cooks is a proof that they are of genuine 
Gallic blood, and, as such, the only people on the earth qualified 
to make pastry. Let no man sneer at them! The art is one 
which at moments tries a man as Benvenuto Cellini was tried at 
the celebrated scene of his great casting. It rewards him by 
resenting tones and colours which are the envy of great painters ; 
ara used them to produce his most brilliant effects, an 
Claude Lorraine, from having these colours in his eyes, became a 
great painter from a small pastry-cook. It is not strange that 
try-cooks, whose trade is surrounded with so poetical a halo, 
should never travel without an adored and severe mistress; that 
mistress is the immaculate snow of the virgin Bernina, or the 
uisite Alpine Flora. 
he poet refreshed by his mud-bath can thus make odes out of 
bonbons. As an historian, we may suppose he does not lose the 
faculty of startling generalization which surprises us in his more 
serious works. ‘Take, for example, this theory, thrown off in a 
oe of sentences. The glaciers are measures of the political 
condition of Europe. Cold winters imply advancing glaciers, and 
at the same time imply distress and revolution. Hence the glaciers 
advanced at the “grand moment solenne] 1815-16.” They 
advanced in 1849, and by the dearness of provisions contri- 
buted not a little to the fall of the Republic. “ Redoutable 
thermométre, sur lequel le monde entier, le monde moral et 
litique, doit toujours avoir les yeux!” It is on the front of 
ont Blanc that we may read the future destiny, the fortune of 
Europe, both the times of peace and the sudden cataclysms which 
upset empires and carry away dynasties ! 

It would be absurd to look too closely into this doctrine, and 
sift out the grain of truth which distinguishes it from the cele- 
brated argument about Tenterden Steeple. We will take another 
fancy of a slightly different kind. There are two great theories as 
to the remote history of the earth. Leopold von Buch and Elie 
de Beaumont represent the theory of catastrophes. Sir Charles 
Lyell represents the theory of gradual and continuous a 
ment. The difference is explained when we remember that the 
first school arose on the Continent during the tremendous revolu- 
tionary convulsions cf Europe, and naturally invented earthquakes 
and cataclysms to account for the formation of the earth as they 
witnessed the political catastrophes which altered the face of 

litics. On the contrary, the phlegmatic Britons slowly deve- 

oping a vast industrial empire simultaneously developed the idea 
of an industrial creation. hey saw continents ually built u 
by polyps, as the British trade was built up by the combin 
labours of myriads of human labourers. ese two are the 


school of war and the school of peace. The latter gains ground ; 
into the ae | of his country, animates at the same time Darwin 
and Lyell. They suppress all fighting in nature, and insist that 
the earth should do its business quietly and steadily, and transform 
itself gradually in the course of millions of 

The singular faculty of discovering pret wal analogies some- 
times leads M. Michelet to the borders of absurdity, if indeed he 
does not cross them, and sometimes into the on of poetical 
fancy. The happier efforts, to our taste, are t0 be found in his 
accounts of the Alpine flowers. At times perhaps he reminds us 
a little of Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, but at times also his de- 
scriptions are certainly vivid enough. We have a lively descrip- 
tion of the love-making which on in the cup of the gentian, 
of the pistil rising in virginal white from the profound azure urn, 
surrounded by her little court of lovers. But, the reader is su 

to urge, “does not every one see that all this is purely 
automatic, that the vegetable lovers are acting blindly?” “ More 
so than the animal?” retorts M. Michelet; “who knows it? 
More than man? I do not see it.” And so M. Michelet treats us 
to several pages of this curious mysticism or fetichism, and evolves 
from the contemplation of plants reflections not less startling than 
those to which the Engadine sugar-bakers serve as a text. All 
this is fanciful, graceful it may be, or perhaps ing at times 
upon the unequivocally ridiculous; but the question remains, 
what it has to do with the mountains? To say the truth, they 
are apt to fall into the background in M. Michelet’s discursive 
pages. Other plants besides gentians have love affairs, which are 
as sentimental in the lowlands as upon the Alpine past 
The general disquisitions upon geology and politics have little 
more connexion with the mountains than with any other part of 
the earth’s surface; and when M. Michelet plunges into the poetry 
of physical geography, and treats us to rhapsodies upon the “two 
great mountains Ralled continents,” that is to say, upon the 
“maternal beauty of Asia,” and the “ d mediatorial office of 
America,” we feel that his imagination has carried him away from 
his subject. We want to know what the Alps or the Himalayas 
have to say, and he carries us off to hear ip about the ever- 
lasting Gulf-stream—the greatest bore of the scientific world—or 
sentiment about the love affairs of gentians. He has, however, 
something to tell us about the mountains proper, and that some- 
thing is rather of a melancholy kind. When he sees the glacier 
of Grindelwald he finds in it a certain cruelty and superb in- 
solence. He feels disposed to say to it, “Don’t be so proud; 
you last a little longer than we do, but what are your 
10,000 feet of height compared with the heights of the 
spirit?” There is much that is melancholy and repulsive about 
ont Blanc; it resembles a huge white monk, loaded with ice, 
dead, and yetupright. He agrees with Chateaubriand thatitis hard to 
breathe at Chamouni. The mountain resembles a hermit plunged 
in a solitary reverie. And the moral which is impressed upon 
M. Michelet most strongly is — melancholy. The moun- 
tains are decaying ; the neglect of the forests is causing the climate 
to deteriorate, and ually driving away both animal and vege- 
table life from the loftier valleys ; and he is half inclined to see in 
this melancholy prospect an omen of the flood of vulgarity which 
threatens to stifle the higher life of Europe. 

In short, poet as he is, M. Michelet seems to us to sympathize 
too much with the sentiment of the ordinary French tourist. He 
likes the Alps principally as a botanical garden, partly as illus- 
trating some d geological theories, and not a little as 
affording a variety of texts for magniloquent aphorisms. But 
he does not, we fancy, really love them; and certainly he does 
not love their most characteristic regions, the wildernesses of 
rock and ice. It is the sentimental traveller in the lower regions 
who speaks to us, not the genuine mountaineer. M. Michelet 
of course has his fling at des grimpeurs, those unworthy per- 
sons who have a passion for high ascents. Of course he has the 
proper French horror of any one who can make a joke amidst 
the glaciers, and fancies that, unless a man keeps up a stream 
of high-flown sentiment, he does not worthily appreciate the 
scenery. We will venture humbly to suggest that even some 
grimpeurs feel the poetry of the mountains, and could interpret 
their meaning better than those whose wanderings have been con- 
fined to the outer courts of the sanctuary. Indeed, M. Michelet 
himself gives signs of a ial appreciation of them. He enun- 
ciates the leading principle of the genuine climber with apparent 
approval—namely, “qu'on monte pour monter”—and he quotes 
admiringly the phrase of one of these thoughtless climbers, Mr. 
Hardy, that he had found in the centre of the Oberland, “the 
Place de la Concorde of nature.” The phrase, indeed, has obvious 
merits for a Frenchman, and — it may persuade M. Michelet 
that the Alpine Club is not dead to the genuine beauties of the 
Alps when it honours them by comparison with a place in Paris. 


METRICAL EPITAPHS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
VERY epitaph is an epigram in the primary sense of the 
EK word, thou tomy epigram is not an apliagle ; and Mr. Booth 
has been iustifiably stimulated, by the success of his two editions 
of Epigrams Ancient and Modern, to undertake a sort of supple- 
mentary volume on that division of the class “epigram ” which 


* Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern. 
Booth, B.A. Cambridge. London and Eton: Bickers & 1868. 
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the Greeks distinguished as érrrdu(ia, and we call “ monumental.” 
This division is as old as any other, perhaps older. It is as 
interesting, too, for it gives testimony, though not always im- 

ially, to character; and if we include in it not only metrical 
inscriptions actually found on monumental stones, but such as 
were meant to be found on them or might have been found on 
them, it is easy to see that the class is a pretty large one, and 
that, in dealing with it, an editor’s merit must consist chiefly 
in knowing how to choose out of an affluence of materials. Herein 
the present volume will not be found wanting. Differences of 
opinion as to arrangement and as to minor details may reason- 
abl exist, and we do not mean to say that Mr. Booth’s present 
volume might not be susceptible of improvement; but, though 
doubtless another volume of like size and readableness might 
be compiled on the same subject without trenching on the 
present collection, pw we think it will be found that every 
generation of the family of epitaphs is here adequately repre- 


sented. And as there is an undeniable attraction to the subject, 
arising aps out of the common feeling that omnes eodem cogi- 
mur, and a euriosity to see how others have done for their dead 


what some day our heirs will have to do for us, we doubt not but 
Mr. Booth may safely set about another series of epitaphs, ready 
to come in when the present edition is out of print. 

A survey of this pleasant volume (for, as we have hinted, the 
commemoration of the dead is pleasant, though the contemplation 
of mortality is not so) suggests two or three observations arising 
out of its subject-matter, which will indirectly serve to display 
the riches of Mr. Booth’s collection. What strikes us first and 
foremost is the lack of originality in most epitaph-writing since 
the days of the Greeks. Before them we know certainly of no 
metrical epitaphs. But their taste and grace opened a vein that 
has been since incessantly worked by clumsier or apter craftsmen. 
In the thirty-six pages devoted by our editor to specimens from 
the Greek Anthology, it is easy to pick out — that strike 
the keynote of all subsequent epitaphio-graphy. In p. 22, for 
instance, is given Miss M. A. Stodart’s version of an epitaph by 
Leonidas of Tarentum, which commemorates Crethon’s weal 
and power, but stops short at the reflection that where he is, he 
has no longer room to enjoy them :— 


ged yaing cong booov Exe 


This man, 
Envied of all, now holds of earth a span, 


as Miss Stodart somewhat ineffectually renders it. One sees in 
the Greek line the germ of all those manifold references in later 
epitaphs to the eight foot of earth that make a man’s last bed, as 
a sample of which may be instanced the second epitaph in Mr. 
Booth’s second section, on Henry II. (p.64). One couplet runs :— 
To me, who thought the earth’s extent too small, 
Now eight poor feet, a narrow space, are all, 
And the epitaph ends with a thought partly drawn from Leonidas, 
and partly from the Latin epitaph on Alexander the Great (p. 36). 
But the thought is ever meeting us in this path of literature, 
and Shakspeare witnesses to the naturalization of the Greek 
sentiment in our monumental inscriptions when he makes 
Hamlet say of a skull he is handling, “The very conveyances 
of his lands will hardly lie in this box, and must the inheritor 
have no more? ha!” Again, Meleager has a brief neat epitaph, 
the graceful, if fanciful, expression of which by Mr. J. H. Meri- 
vale, Mr. Booth gives at p. 24 :— 
Tappiyrop xaipe’ od Tow mapog ob Bapiy sig 
Aisvyivny viv iméxore aBapne. 
Hail, universal mother! Lightly rest 
On that dead form : . 
Which when with life invested ne’er oppressed 
Its fellow worm. 

To this Martial seems indebted, more or for the epitaph “On 
a Child beloved by the Poet” (lib. v. 35, cf. p. 42), and either to 
Meleager or Martial are referable the many variations of the same 
idea, of which Dr. Evans's couplet on Sir John Vanbrugh is @ type. 
In like manner Bishop Madan’s executors seem to have been able 
to do nothing better for that prelate’s memory than to substitute 
“pious bishop” for “ Acanthian Saon” in epitaph of Calli- 
machus (p. 24) :— 

Beneath this tomb Acanthian Saon lies 

In holy sleep : the good man never dies. 
And the reiterated conceit on modern tablets to infants, that if 
death cuts short their joys, it — their sorrows too, has its 
germ in Lucian’s - , of which Mr. Booth gives Farley's 
version in p. 28. Those epitaphs, too, or mock epitaphs, by Pope 


1. Here lies Lord Coningsby—be civil : 
‘The rest God knows—so does the Devil. 


2. Here Francis Chartres lies; be civil ! 
The rest God knows—perhaps the Devil ; 
are traced by Mr. Booth to the medieval couplet 
Joannes jacet hic Mirandula—caxtera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges—forsan et Antipodes! 
Perhaps the solution of this phenomenon in eatotens 
that, to write epitaphs, it has been the fashion to call in scholars. 


Scholars are not always at leisure to be original, and plagiarism 


from classic sources escapes detection with the many and un- 
learned, and wins forgiveness, if not praise, with the learned few. 
there are some Greek and Latin epitaphs which 


Of course 


admit not of transplantation, by reason of the non-existence of g 
similar state of things. A free country would be at @ loss to 
realize the inscription of Damascius to the memory of the slaye 
Zosime, Major Macgregor’s version of which is given in p. 25 ;— 
Zosma, in body gnly once a slave, ; 
‘Now e’en for it freedom in the grave. 
And though, as Mr. Booth’s researches prove, the Westminster 
Review has furnished a capital version of the epitaph on Chloe's 
seven husbands by Martial — 
Inseripsit tumulis septem scelerata virorum 
Se iy Chloe. Quid pote simplicius ? (ix. 15): 
In Stepney churchyard seven tombs in a row 
For the reader’s soft sympathy call ; 
On each “ my dear husband lies buried below,” 
And Chloe’s the widow of all ! 
it may be doubted whether so an experience in 
monuments to a better half can really be accommodated 
“a local habitation and a name” among moderns. 

Indeed, if we bann the inspiration derived from Greek and Latin 
sources, it must be owned there is no small poverty of thought in 
the mass of epitaph-writers. Rarely does one meet with a 
thoroughly ee epitaph, or one which does not owe its point toa 
pun on @ name, or to an allusion to personal peculiarities, It 
makes all the difference in these latter whether the writer has or 
has not taste. One of the very best «oy in Mr. Booth’s book 
is a really happy reference to personal defeets—the anonymous 
epitaph “On Hautain, born without hands ” :— 

Nature neglected this ignoble 
While ie face she lavished ail her art ; 
Thus sculptors charm us with a like deceit— 
We gaze, admire, and think the bust complete. 
And Alaric Watts has bidden hope and faith breathe freely in this 
“Upon an Idiot Child: ”— 
If innocents are favorites of Heaven, 
And God but little asks where little’s given, 
Thy just Creator hath for thee in store 
Eternal joys. Can wisest men have more? 
But oftener the personal : hh commemorates “Meg, who died 
without issue, save one in her leg ” (p. 151), or the fool who never 
had anything in his head till a bullet gave him his quietus 
(p. 157), and other like reflections on the de as to the 
existence of which one would be incredulous but for some 
experience of churchyard poetry. No one who had not satisfied 
himself on the point would suppose that a gravestone could be 
deemed by a man or his survivors the exact place for a pun on 
his name, yet epitaphs of this sort are the commonest of all ; and 
really the most intelligible theory is that, to barren imaginations, 
name to hang a pun upon is in such cases a . One of 
these on Daniel Tears, in this volume, winds up with the couplet— 
Though st et true—full sev ears 
His wife was Ls in her Tears. =v7 
The consolation of John Grubb was— 
When from the chrysalis of the tomb 
I rise in rainbow-colour’d plume, 
My weeping friends, ye scarce will know 
That I was but a Grubb below. 
And the epitaph on a worthy rejoicing in the name of Fish dis- 
plays an edifying readiness to adopt the hint for a couplet which 
the patronymic suggested :-— 
Wogms bait for fish ; but here’s a sudden change! 
Fish ’s bait for worms—is not that passing strange. 

In truth, after running over a number of punning epitaphs, such 
as that of Archbishop Potter, which plays on the prelate’s name 
and the clay which potters fashion, and that of one “Stone” 
(p. 149)— 

Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me ; 

For here a stone upon a Stone you see; 
we see nothing improbable in the supposition that some of them at 
least were manutactured by those whose monuments they decorate. 
Punsters have been known to pun on their deathbeds. The 
rebuses and canting mottoes of olden days show how fond men 
are of catching at any fancied inner signification in the name 
they bear ; and, this being so, it is buta little step further to 
plan beforehand an epitaph which may provoke a smile at the 
leasantry which is post fata ns. There is not much 
eae in this ; it is better certainly sitting down, like Pope, to 
write a sentimental epitaph for oneself, which might have been 
good had it been true. ose who would refresh their memories 
of this will find it ” 100 of Mr. Booth’s collection, and will 
robably agree that the lines which profess the poet's indif- 


erence to 
What they said or may say of the mortal within 

would have “decked a lying bust” had they been inscribed on 
that of this touchy, sensitive bard. 

Among the wide range of Reglidh epitaphe fow are in 
good taste as that of Dryden “On young Mr. Rogers of Glou- 
cestershire ” @94 or that of Sir H. Wootton “On Sir Albertus 
Moreton and his Wife” (compare Booth, p. 72, with Hackett's 
Epitaphs, 1. 146) — 
He first deceased : she for a little tried 
To live without him—liked it not—and died ; 
or the anonymous epitaph on an infant (p. 112) — 
Just to her lips the cup of life she 


Found the taste bitter, and the rest. 
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She felt averse to life’s returning day, 
And softly sighed her little soul away : 
which last may be coupled one by S. Wesley, beginning 
os a sleeping infant Tres,” which is a vende in most 
country a One is disappointed too with the vagueness 
and poverty of most of our historical epitaphs. Mr. th’s 
land has every token of care in culling, and yet how few are 
| to match Ben Jonson’s on “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” and perhaps Pope’s on Sir Godfrey Kneller (p. 100); 
how few exhibit imagination, or are specially distinctive of their 
subject! There are few indeed which can match with one, not 
iven by Mr. Booth, on Arthur Elphinston, Baron Balmerino, 
who suffered on the scaffold after the battle of Culloden, written, 
it should seem, by his widow. Its covert point and quiet irony 
should win it a place in future collections:— 
Here lies a Baron bold: take care: 
There may be treason in a tear. 
And yet my Arthur may find room 
Where greater folks don’t always come! 

We have no patience with the criticism that would exclude 
satirical, jocose, and even mock epitaphs from a collection like 
this. . Booth has rightly divined that, had his book been 
limited to the dismals, it would lack readers and buyers. And, 
acting on this notion, he has intermixed grave and gay, and salted 
his s with Burns’s epitaph on a Schoolmaster, and that of 
Dr. Woleot on Peter Staggs the ostler (pp. 170,179). The 
epitaph on Mrs. Sexton (p. 156), 

Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 
Who was a wife that never vexed one, 
You can’t say that for her on the next stone, 
illustrates the charm there is in comparisons, even though they be 
odious ; and the skits on Colbert, from the French (p. 79), sug- 
that there comes a time when epitaphists may have their 
revenge on the tax-collector. Another epitaph, which we have 
raked out of Toldervey’s collection, commemorates a youth who, 
when he died, was just seventeen :— 
Yet in that time such wisdom he had shewn 
That death mistook 17 for 71. 


By a somewhat similar arithmetical mistake—which may be said 
to bear indirectly on the “ longevity” controversy—a youngish 
mother, who died at twenty-seven, is by a village stone-mason 
said to have been aged 207 years. 

Mr. Booth’s collection deserves, as we have endeavoured to 
show, to be as ular as his former ones. We have only one 
little fault to find with it. In the earlier part — the 
printer has not done his editor justice. In P. re “ Shall them, 
sweet Orpheus,” ought clearly to be read “ Shalt thou, sweet 
Orpheus.” In other places, “ Hipponax” is re-christened “ Hip- 
pomax,” and Adeimantus, Adrimantus. It is manifest, too, that 
anote of Mr. Booth’s on Sannazaro’s epitaph on Pope Alexander VI. 
(p. 55) (in Mo eal by the way, for “ Et scelus est 
vitium” should be “ et scelus et vitium ”’) has got out of its 
moorings, and drifted to p. 64, where it appears mal apropos, as a 
pendant to an epitaph on Chaucer. 

We commend these minor matters to Mr. Booth’s attention, and 
congratulate him on another success in a field which he has made 


specially his own, 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE.* 


peor does a wise thing for himself when he builds the 
foundation of his story upon a tremendous historical event 
like the French Revolution, about which everybody knows some- 
thing, and in which everybody takes an interest. The trouble 
which such a selection saves is hardly to be measured. Instead 
of having to create bold and striking characters for yourself, his- 
Nee ore them for you on a grander and more impressive 

e than the most vigorous efforts at home manufacture could 
have done. Marat, for example, and Robespierre, both of whom 
figure in Mr. Henry Kingsley’s new story, the former in a very 
conspicuous manner’ indeed, are more telling figures in a novel 
than the most vehement sensationalist writer could have invented 
in the moment of her severest exaltation. And there is absolutely 
no particle of trouble in using them. They require no intro- 
duction to the reader, who already knows ail about them ; the only 
thing needful is to find some little pretext for bringing these real 
creatures among the puppets, and people are so uncommonly 
thankful for the change that they do not a their author too 
critieally for an account of such doings. There is no labour what- 
ever in deseribing Marat. His character you extract from Thiers 
or Carlyle, or perhaps Lamartine. His personal appearance is got 
out of @ picture. Grerything from the weight and worth of his 
brain down to the cut of his breeches lies ready to the hand of 
the author, who is supposed to be writing fiction, but who is in 
truth sticking as close as he knows how to veriest fact. Then 
Marat has friends—and if one of the puppets visits the terrible 
man, he finds him chatting with Camille Desmoulins; and here, 
again, there is no trouble in describing “a middle-sized young 
man, with a high narrow forehead, a long, thin, hooked nose, and 
loose restless mouth; his long heir fell down over the high 
collar of his swallow-tailed coat; he was not badly dressed, and 
looked like a gentleman, holding himself very upright, and though 


* Mademoiselle Mathilde. A Novel. By It Kingsley. 3 vols. 
, Kvans, & Co. 1868. 


slight of figure, seemed almost athletic,” and so forth. Mark how 
it helps the imaginative author along to be able to place his foot 
now and again on the comparatively solid earth of history. 

True, one wonders a little at finding Marat, Desmoulins, and a 
creature invented by Mr. Henry Kingsley and labelled D'Isigny, 
all chatting together in an almost sociable manner. But after 
wonder’ is the oe of fiction, and he who clings to 
verisimilitude or plain coherency has no business to be reading 
novels, It is not merely in the drawing of character, or the sup- 
ply of a with whom to fill the stage, that history is a 
useful helpmate to fiction. The novelist may from the same 
source procure any number of striking situations, and, as often as 
he aa it, a decisive and thing climax. Perhaps Mr. 
Kingsley has weighed a little too heavi y on this inexhaustible 
resource ; it is almost an excessive use of history to throw your 
heroine to the Septembriseurs. There is something to be said for 
the theory that a novelist is justly at liberty to borrow the frame- 
work of his story either from wee Fg or from oral traditions, 
or even from another story, provided honest acknowledgment be 
made, and no financial or lite: wrong done. Create fresh 
character, it is said; show with subtle art the free and various 
play of human life, and its common or its rare emotions; carve 
noble and coherent figures of men and women, then do as you 
will or as you can about the plot. To have the gift of weaving 
broad tissues of incident is one thing; to have the art of creation 
of character is another and a less common thing. This ma 
contain some truth, but even if it were the whole and final 
truth, there is no reason why the author should not use a wise 
and artistic discretion in his choice of adapted incident. There 
is wisdom and foolishness even in borrowing, and in adaptation, 
as in invention, one may work artistically or the reverse. By 
making the massacres of September the occasion of his climax, 
Mr. Kingsley shows himself melodramatic. That is to say, he 
does not allow character to work out its own destiny, to forge its 
own fate in consonance with its own laws and composition; but 
seizes on a monstrous and unusual catastrophe from without to be 
the solution of his case. This is well enough in a novelist whose 
strength and destination lie in the melodramatic direction. With 
Mr. G. P. R. James one expects melodramatic agitation, and is 
gratified by it; all fits in coherently, and a September massacre 
more or less makes but little difference in one’s estimate of the 
artist’s craft and merit. The air in these romances is thick, with 
horror. But then Mr. Henry Kingsley is a little beyond this. 
Characteristically he is not by any means a writer of the hor- 
rible school; and when he brings first one pleasant and likeable 
person, and then another, plump on a violent and bloody fate, 
the shock jars us. The first half of his story is written in that 
agreeable vein of light and lazy comedy in which Mr. Kingsley 
can excel, when he chooses to take the trouble. What have 
we done that in the second part we should be whisked away 
to burning chateaux, Vendean conspiracies, military revolts, and 
the deadly massacres of the Abbaye? There is a violent breach 
in the ap ony | of the reader’s mood, and as he was tolerably 
pleased by Mr. Kingsley in the first part, we may be sure that he 
1s proportionately unhappy in the second. It would seem as if 
even the laziness of his comedy were too much of a strain on 
the author’s activity, and that thus he was driven to the yet 
more perfect laziness of using a tragedy which circumstance had 

constructed ready for his use. Any living being who 
knows how to handle a pen, and has read half a dozen novels, eould 
have written the scene in which the unfortunate heroine is con- 
fronted with the prison tribunal. Mr. Carlyle will give you the story 
of the prisoner who escaped from the jaws of this death, and from 
this you extract the requisite details as to the ruffians at the table, 
the brandy bottles ‘and the pipes, the rough and ready procedure, 
the butchers outside, All you have to do is to introduce an heroic 
yourg woman, write a brief dialogue such as is likely to have 
taken place under the ny sae then hand her to the ravenin 
wolves without. This is the sort of thing which the weakest 
most inexperienced could achieve standing on a single foot. 
Failure is impossible ; but then what is the margin between failure 
and success in such enterprises, and how much more is one worth 
than the other? We cannet help s ting that Mr. Kingsley 
had been improving his mind by wating something about the 
French Revolution, that an impression was made upon hinn which 
he could not throw off by the most striking scenes of the Terror, 
and. that, happening casually to be writing a novel at the time, he 
could not resist the temptation of making the Terror useful, He 
writes about the Revolution as a man would who had just made 
serious acquaintance with that amazing monster. inions about 
it which lie on the very threshold of the subject he brandishes, in 
his pleasantly lazy way, as the latest things discovered by research 
and meditation. The debaucheries of the aristocracy and the 


igh cl really strike Mr. Henry Kingsley as the secret of the 
whole pom bm bene it is not very new, at any rate this bit 


of profundity, flourished in the novelist’s manner, is unquestion- 
ably true. And it serves as a on which to h a little of 
the trum Kingsleian cant about “gentlemen,” the 


modern English aristocracy is not, as the ct-devant French aristo- 
cracy was, given up to debaucheries and cruelties. “ The lower 
orders in England believe in their gentlemen in spite of their 
faults.” Here the author clearly means the gentlemen by 
birth, but he has taken care in the previous page to say that 
by a gentleman he does not mean the gentleman by birth only, 
“A gentleman is a man sufliciently well-educated for the duties 
he has to perform, and who thinks of the interest of others 
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before he thinks of his own.” Is it by such trashy confusion as 
this that Mr. Kingsley hopes to impose either on “the lower 
orders” or the higher? A pawnbroker of integrity who te 
his h’s might be called a gentleman according to Mr. Kingsley’s 
windy definition; but is it a gentleman of this sort that he means 
when he talks about the attachment of his “lower orders” to 
their gentry? Of course not. It must have been a Kingsle 
who a hundred years ago originated the mot that God would think 
twice before damning a person of so-and-so’s quality ; aud we shall 
expect to see some Kingsley at the sound of the last trump assert- 
ing, in this maundering-heroic manner, the rights of precedence 
of the aristocracy, and the certain salvation of all gentlemen. 

There is one particularly funny bit which is soally too good to 
miss. As we have said, one of Mr. Kingsley’s heroes has the 
ill fortune to be blown to pieces at the military revolt at Nancy. 
I don’t want to go into the details of this wretched squabble, the 
author says; “ but I may be allowed to say that whenever I have 
puzzled out a piece of history for myself, and go to either Gibbon 
or Carlyle for confirmation, I find them not only absolutely correct, 
but I find myself referred to other authorities which I had never 
consulted. riting to general readers, this seems worth while to 
say. There are, I believe, no critics alive now who can correct 
Gibbon or Carlyle with sag to accuracy.” Now, in the first 
place, one wonders why Gibbon should be brought in. Secondly, one 
wonders what Mr. Kingsley is dreaming of when he supposes that 
even the most stupid and ignorant of those general readers to whom 
he is so benignly condescending would think better of two first- 
rate historians for having had their accuracy attested by a second- 
rate story-teller. Thirdly, does Mr. Kingsley, when puzzling out 
my of history for himself in fields where Gibbon and Carlyle 

ave not worked, usually find in his mind so fcomplete and ex- 
haustive a knowledge of the authorities that he can think of no 
more triumphant and thoroughgoing compliment for Gibbon, for 
instance, than to say that he is not only correct, but even refers 
to authorities which Mr. Kingsley had not before consulted? Does 
Mr. Kingsley aspire to the reversion of the Oxford Professorship of 
Modern History? After all, considering the qualities which 
appear to have secured the Professorship at the sister University, 
we do not see why he should not. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley can be so agreeable and entertaining in his 
own line that we should be rather sorry to see him made into a 
Professor of History. One likes him much less as the backer of 
Gibbon than as the registrar of queer social facts, such as that 
“French people begin their preparation for the day’s dinner the 
moment they get out of bed, while English people, on the other 
hand, put it off to the last minute, and then begin to fry and boil 
in a frantic manner”; and this is the reason why a good dinner 
is more common in France than in England. Apart from such 
remarks as this—which is undoubtedly true—Mr. Kingsley really 
can draw men and women with freshness and life; his women 
are genuine studies, and delight the reader accordingly. Adéle in 
the present book, and Madlle. Mathilde herself, are excellently 
drawn. One always feels that Mr. Kingsley ought to have 
written so much better a book than he actually does write. He 
should try to find out on his own account why this is, 


THE CHINA SEA.* 
Me COLLINGWOOD, as we gather from his introductory 


remarks, considers himself to have been, in some unexplained 
way, misused. As regards the precise nature of his grievance we 
are kept in the dark. Whether it be of a professional or a private 
kind, whether it should be laid at the door of official oppressiveness 
or personal malice, we are not sufficiently taken into his con- 
fidence to know exactly in what way to apply the balm of our 
sympathies. To have met with “disappointment and discourage- 
ment from those to whom he had most right to look for support 
and co-operation” is so far the common lot of enthusiasts, 
whether in science, literature, or any other department of human 
ambition, that we hardly see why he should have gone out of 
his way to inflict his sorrows of this sort upon the public ear, 
especially as he is at the pains in the next paragraph to assure us 
that “the pleasure he has himself derived from his task has 
entirely obscured the vexations and drawbacks to which he had 
been subjected in its fulfilment.” However much his operations 
may have been “limited and curtailed” by the untoward circum- 
stances dimly hinted at, we would bid him, for his comfort, 
reflect how very little of detriment or deficiency is likely 
to be traced as resulting from these vexations of soul in the 
eable narrative of his rambles. Hee olim meminisse juvabit. 
‘here is enough in the freshness and variety of the scenes he has 
gone through, as well as of value and interest in the jottings of 
scientific observation and discovery he has brought home, to satisfy 
him of the soundness of his resolution in running the antecedent 
risk and toil, and to assure him of the appreciation of the public. 
Our knowledge of the coasts and island groups that bound 
and stud the waters of the China sea is by no means adequate to 
the richness and variety of material which nature holds out in 
that fertile region of observation, The general mind may be no 
longer in that state of dreary and dark vacuity which enabled 
Psalmanazar a century and a half ago to gull poor Bishop 
Compton and half the British public with his preposterous tissue 


* Rambles of a Naturalist on the Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 
By Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A., M.B. Oxon., F.LS., &c. 


London: John 


of marvels and impostures. Still, the literature of travel ang 
exploration which we possess is, as regards that interesting quarter 
of the globe, exceptionally age | and imperfect. Passing over the 
earlier records, stuffed as they often are with wonders and exploits 
of the Sindbad or Munchausen type, we owe a good deal of 
solid information to the facts and statistics of the Chinese Ry. 
pository, as well as to the journals of Sir James Brooke, the 
elaborate —_— of the cruise of the Novara, and Sir E. Belcher’s 
agreeable Voyage of the Samarang. Much more might have 
been done had the spirit of scientific research and observation 
kept pace with or accompanied the spread of mercantile enter. 
prise, or had the opportunities at the command of our nayaj 
officers been turned to anything like an adequate account, It 
is to the medical service in particular that we should look 
for the improvement of opportunities like these. But it is not 
every medical officer who takes with him the habits of observa. 
tion and the love of nature possessed by our author, or who feels 
the impulse to supplement or enliven the monotony of routing 
duty by studies of this valuable order. We hear with regret that 
the excellent manual of scientific observation issued by the Admi- 
ralty for the use of its officers meets with too general a neglect. 
Were it otherwise, the fleet of Her Majesty’s vessels, which visit 
every sea, and which are stationed for months together upon 
coasts little known but full of interest, might become a source of 
scientific material which should bear some re we ym to the 
opportunities afforded them and the treasures lavished upon their 
support. 

itr Collingwood, always keeping a keen eye for the phenomena 
of nature, finds a hundred noteworthy particulars in the face of 
sea and sky during the calmest and lakes eventful passage from 
land to land. The electricity and aerial changes of the atmosphere, 
the phosphorescence, the luminosity, and the shifting hues of the 
ocean, the delicate animal or vegetable forms that float upon its 
bosom, or are brought up by the perpetually plying dredge, serve 
to fill the observant naturalist’s journal from day to day. The first 
land of decidedly new or striking interest made by Her Majesty's 
despatch vessel Serpent, which carried the writer—whether in an 
official capacity or not does not appear—was the island of Formosa, 
or Tai-wan. This island seems to have become known to the 
Chinese not earlier than the year 1431 A.D. Its earliest European 
visitants were the Portuguese, by whom, from its pleasant aspect, 
it was named Ilha Formoza. It was, however, to the Dutch that 
the first real colonization of the island was due. By them the 
rude aborigines were protected for awhile against the cruel 
and half-civilized Chinese settlers, instructed in Christianity, 
and partly raised from barbarism. But their beneficent rule 
was cut short by the irruption of 25,000 Chinese pirates, under 
a renowned chief named Kok-singa, by whom Fort Zealandia, 
the last stronghold of the colony, was taken in May, 1661, 
and the Dutch for ever expelled from the island. Euro 
enterprise has since done little to open up this rich and curious 


region, ‘The ports of Ta-kau in the south, of Tam-suy and 
Ke-lung in the north, are open by treaty to foreign trade, 
and a British Consul is settled in the first of these, having 


removed his official flag from the capital, Tai-wan-foo—an un- 
suitable place, up a muddy and shallow river. The western 
side of Formosa alone is occupied by the Chinese, who swarm 
with the well-known fecundity of their race. Mr. Collingwood’s 
party were scarcely ever out of sight of some human being or 
other. If they wished to shoot a bird among the brushwood, 
they would most likely find a group of women and naked 
ohildren peering at them from behind. In every stream, among 
the herds of unwieldy buffaloes, were dotted Chinamen and boys, 
often stark naked, dredging for shell-fish ané@ crabs. The houses 
are built of mud and grass or reeds, and thatched; a few of the 
better sort built of brick, and tiled. In the poorer cabins pigs and 
fowls, in Irish fashion, have the gentleman’s place, while a lange 
cesspool is to be seen at times only partially separated from the 
Chinaman’s parlour. The cats are of a singular Malay breed, with a 
short twisted or broken tail, and usually tortoiseshell in colour; 
the dogs of an ugly mongrel sort, most commonly black, about 
the size of a pointer. Horses and asses are unknown, and the 
humped cattle small in size and rare. Tam-suy, otherwise Han- 
wai, is a long, rambling town, consisting for the most part of @ 
narrow street of wretched shops, paved with great cobble 
stones, and disputed for by pigs and barking curs. It boasts, 
however, a very pretentious joss-house, with pillars of stone 
elaborately carved, and encircled by fantastic dragons in high 
relief, in the extreme of Chinese art. The principal manufacture 
is that of what is known as rice-paper. ‘Ihe source and nature 
of this beautiful material was long a mystery, and its name 
indicates the common fallacy concerning its origin. The micto- 
scope suffices to detect, in the cellular substance of which it 1s 
really composed, the little altered pith of a plant. This (Arata 
papyrifera) is a small but handsome plant, the stem growing to 
the height of four or six feet, and then giving off, by long foot- 
stalks, a number of large digitated leaves of a dark colour, 
but whitish beneath, which spread out sometimes four or five 
feet on either side. The pith is of a snowy whiteness, 

occupies the whole of the cylindrical stem, more particularly at 
its upper portion, becoming more slender near the base. It is 
made into paper by skilfully paring it with a broad and sharp 
knife, which shaves it neatly off in a spiral form, at an equable 
thickness, from the circumference to the centre. The substance 
is then flattened out and cut into smooth sheets, ready for the 
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reception of pigment, which it receives with remarkable facility 
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and brilliance. Up a branch of the river Tam-suy lies the town 
of Mbang-ka, navigable by large junks, which carry down from 
thence he valuable produce of the camphor-tree (Laurus 
can ). This important branch of trade is ey ot as 
, monopoly by the — mandarin, who pays the Chinese 
Government 40,000 dollars for the sole right of exportation. 
Having obtained the camphor at the rate of about five dollars 
er picul of 1334 lbs. this favoured speculator can then retail 
it for twenty-seven dollars. Upwards of ten per cent. of the 


. drug is lost by evaporation during the transit, owing to the 


dogged conservatism or stupidity of the dealers in continuing to 

kk it in wood, instead of tin cases. In Labuan the writer sub- 

uently met with giant camphor-trees of a different class 
(Dryobalanops camphora), ranging to a height of from 150 to 200 
feet, their iron roots winding through the soil for sixty yards 
from the trunk, and even at that distance as thick asa man’s 
thigh. The camphor, however, is found in the form of solid con- 
cretions in the crevices and fissures of the wood, and can only be 
obtained by cutting down the tree. Together with the hard 
crystalline masses thus found there is also an essential oil, believed 
to be camphor in an imperfectly formed condition, which, though 
artificially crystallized, does not produce camphor of so good a 
quality as that which is naturally solidified in the cavities of the 
wood. The commercial camphor of Formosa is of a more volatile 
kind, and obtained by dry distillation from the wood, the branches, 
and the leaves of the plant alike. This vegetable secretion is 
not, however, confined to the true camphor laurel, being also 
found in other lauraceous plants, especially cinnamon. 

Among the natural phenomena of Formosa, none are more 
remarkable than the sulphur-springs near Tam-suy. At the 
time of Mr. Collingwood’s visit these were in a comparatively 
uiescent state. Numerous pits which had at a former period sent 
‘rth their jets of sulphurous steam were perfectly quiescent, 
huge stones coated with sulphur scattered around alone ae 
their occasional activity. Still, from seven or eight cracks an 
fissures in the rocks of coarse calcareous grit arose clouds of 
superheated steam, with a noise like the blowing off of a boiler. 
Above the fissures a quantity of sublimated sulphur adhered to 
the rock in acicular crystals, forming a bright yellow patch, 
visible from a considerable distance. Where the friable rocks 
had been disintegrated and bleached by the action of steam the 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen was strong; but the supposition of 
the a sort of Avernus, fatal to animal life, was by 
no means borne out by the facts, birds and insects being seen 
freely flying over the spot. Moreover, the patch occupied by the 
active sulphur deposits is itself surrounded with a belt of the 
brightest verdure, and a stream of clear water runs along its edge, 
separating it from paddy fields in the greenest and most healthy 
condition. Strange to say, the working of these prolific sources of 
wealth is forbidden by the Chinese authorities, though sulphur is 
largely obtained from thence covertly by means of a bribe. In 
the valley of Ke-lung a still more important source of wealth 
exists in the extensive coal region, which has been made, through 
European energy and enterprise, accessible to commerce, and from 
which steam fuel of many excellent qualities is obtainable for 
shipping. The fault of this coal is its tendency to clinker rapidly. 
Many of the fire-bars of the were fused by the heating of 
the slag adhering thickly to them. The whole coast in this dis- 
tricd is rapidly rising. A curious feature of the shore is that 
figured in the frontispiece, where the soft sandstone has been 
worn away by the force of the waves into a variety of fantastic 
forms, for the most part resembling gigantic mushrooms, ten or 
twelve feet high. In some places there were round holes in the 
rock where the heads of these masses had fallen off, wearing and 
boring for themselves a bed as they were whirled and rolled about 
by the waves, till they were finally worn away and dissipated, leaving 
the clean-cut deep hollow filled with clear sea-water. Among 
the living products of nature some of the most singular are met 
with on these coasts. There are the glass-crabs (Phyllosoma), 
whose flat transparent leaf-like bodies seem made of fine plates 
of mica; the face-leafed or caricature plant (Justicia picta), 
every leaf of which exhibits a blotched resemblance of the human 
face divine ; and the walking-stick insect (Phasma), scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the green and brown twigs around, of which a 
handsome new species rewarded the rambles of our naturalist. 
The dredge brought up many a rich haul of sponges, corals, and 
gon oniee, of the most splendid colours, certain of the sponges 

uring within their cells minute crabs of a new genus since 
named Spongecetor. Magniticent nudibranchiata of a new kind 
were included in the mass, probably allied to the genus Chro- 
modoris, with giant foraminifera of the genus Cycloclypeus, two 
and a-half inches in diameter. In the Haitan straits, as the 
writer had previously witnessed between Aden and Galle, the sea 
was of a pinkish colour, owing to the immense accumulation of 
minute kinds of meduse which the towing net brought up in 
solid masses of red jelly. Over Fiery Cross Reef, so called from 
the wreck of a fine clipper ship, the mirror-like sea revealed at 
the depth of 60 or 70 feet a wealth of natural treasures such as 
might well set the heart of a naturalist in a glow. ‘The writer, 
distrustful of his own enthusiasm, is careful to invoke the witness 
of unscientific companions to corroborate the terms of his fervid 
description :— 

Glorious masses of living coral strewed the bottom: immense globular 
madrepores—vast overhanging mushroom-shaped expansions, complicated 
ramifications of interweaving branches, mingled with smaller and more 
delicate species—round, finger-shaped, horn-like and umbrella-form—lay in 


wondrous confusion ; and these painted with every shade of delicate and 
brilliant-colouring— “green, blue, bright yellow, pure white, rich 
buff, and more sober brown—altogether forming a kaleidoscopic effect of form 
and colour unequalled by anything I had ever beheld. Here and there was 
a large clam shell ees wenge in between masses of coral, the gaping, 
zigzag mouth covered with the projecting mantle of the dee russian 
blue ; beds of dark purple, long-spined Echini, and the thick black bodies of 
sea-cucumbers (Holothurix) varied the as of the sea bottom. In and 
out of these coral groves, like gorgeous birds in a forest of trees, swarm the 
most beautifully-coloured and ue fishes, some of an intense blue, 
others bright red, others yellow, black, salmon-coloured, and every colour of 
the rainbow, curiously barred and banded and bearded, swarming every- 
where in little shoals which usually included the same species, though every 
moment new species, more striking than the last, came into view. 

In his visits to Labuan and Sarawak, Singapore and the inter- 
mediate islands, Mr. Collingwood carried with him the same 
observant eye for the beauties and the curiosities of nature, and 
his narrative abounds with new and interesting matter. Over 
and above the pleasure of the voyage itself, or that which may 
reach him from the public appreciation of his researches, he has 
had the reward, so dear to every naturalist, of giving his name 
to a new and eccentric variety of nature. This is the pill-making 
crab, christened by Mr. Spencer Bate Spherapeia Co 
(from ogaipa, a “pill,” and zouw, to “make”), It abounds 
at Labuan, Singapore, and Johore. When the tide is down, 
this little creature, if stealthily watched, may be seen creeping 
up from a hole in the sandy shore, taking up rapidly particles 
of the loose powdery sand in its claws or chele, and de- 
positing them in a groove beneath the thorax. A little ball 
of sand about the size of a filbert is forthwith projected, though 
whether it passes actually through the mouth is not made clear. 
Pill after pill is seized with one claw and laid aside, until the 
beach is covered with these queer little pellets. This is evi- 
dently the creature’s mode of extracting particles of food from the 
sand. We have only space for one more extract from our natu- 
ralist’s catalogue of adventures and experiences, which may suggest 
doubts whether M. Victor Hugo’s quick imagination has, after all, 
stolen so great a march over the sober realities of fact and nature. 
In the Straits of Banka imens of Physalia pelagica were met 
with of a size and magnificence such as no one on board the ship 
had ever seen :— 

The stinging pro ties of these Hydrozoa were not known, 
but were destined themselves at the unfor- 
tunate man. A boat happened to be lowered early in the day, and one of 
the crew, seeing a large Physalia float within reach, took it up with his 
naked hand. The threads clung to his hand and arm, penetrating to the 
axilla and down the side, causing the man to yell with agony. He was 
quickly brought on board, and as soon as he reached the deck, ran about 
like a frantic maniac, so that it took several men to catch him, and when 
secured and the proper remedies applied, he rolled about for a considerable 
time, groaning with pain. His arm was red, inflamed, and swollen, and 
remained so for some hours after the occurrence. 

It seems only a step from the destructive powers of these for- 
midable monsters of the Eastern seas to those of the hypothetical 
pres with which the poet’s and the romancer's creative fancy 

ed him to people the Channel waters of our own island. 


THE CORSET AND THE CRINOLINE.* 
one great in women’s dress, how to unite artificial 
elegance with natural laws, is still unsolved, and seems 
likely to remain so for some time longer. As soon as fashion 
looks like coming near it, and we are close upon getting the right 


kind of thing, we are all at once whisked off again into some: 


obsolete monstrosity or absurd exaggeration, and landed as far as 
ever from the solution. Working from no definite centre of > 
ciple, and therefore aiming at nothing certain, women and the 
dressmakers cannot let their chance well alone. Even when these 
last have struck out a useful and becoming costume, and we are 
agreeably surprised at the sudden cessation of some horrible 
annoyance, and the no less sudden influx of pretty girls in our 
parks and streets, they have not the smallest idea of letting the 
masculine world enjoy its good fortune in peace. For six months 
at the longest the shape holds its ground, and then is shelved to 
make way for something ee just as ugly and ridiculous as 
this had sensible and becoming. But women do not see the 
ugliness of any fashion ; or, if they see it, they do not care for it, and 
certainly they do not care for any inconvenience to which the 
mode condemns themselves or others. Not what the fashion is, 
but what is the fashion, is the only question that affects them; 
and whether it is a bonnet towering like an architect 

structure above the brow, or one of the present vanishing trifles 
all but lost among the masses of fuzzy hair that stick out here and 
tumble about everywhere, it is all the same to them, provided 
it is the thing of the day. If the ruling dress-maker of the 
hour says that such and such a thing shall be worn for the 
season, straightway it is worn, though it may be the ugliest 
bit of disfigurement that ever lessened the beauty of a pretty 
woman, or increased the homeliness of a plain one. For it is 
the milliners and manufacturers who e the fashions; and 
when ladies think they are setting the fashion, they are only 
following in the course which the Manchester people and the 
Glasgow people and the wholesale houses in the City and the 
head-milliners at the West-End have already marked out for 
them. If the “ dress-piece weavers” decide that “ self-colours ” 


* The Corset and the Crinoline. A Book of Modes and Costumes from 
— Periods to the Present ‘Time. By W.B.L. London: Ward, Lock, 
& Tyler. 
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shall go out and stripes come in, not a woman thinks life worth | steel and whalebone had died out, and that we were too far 
having without a gown to make her like one of Grandville’s | advanced on the way of true civilization in dress to bring it tg 


zebras. One year she breaks out into an eruption of spots; 


another, she covers herself with decapitated 


W. B. L. thinks differently. Savages and 


ogs’ heads; a | houris, Greek and Roman, medisval and modern, all are brought 


third, she wears a stuff with a Brobdingnagian pattern, allowing | forward as proofs that either stays or crinolines, and sometimes 
about two flowers and a half in the gown; a fourth, she scores | both, have been always more or less worn by women, and that a 


herself with cross-bars; but every year it is simply the taste of | slender waist is the first necessity of fem 
the weaver in the a, with the fine ladies following like | frills and furbelows, the ruffs and farthingales, the stomachers ang 


sheep as they are led, an 
without an idea to call their own. 


between weaver and dressmaker, | hoops, of past times meant only the lessening of the waist }; 


beauty. All the 


y 


direct compression, or by artistically arranged shadows and com- 


All the fashions of a given period have a certain seal and stamp ety ek and whenever corsets have been suffered to go out then 


ial to themselves. 


ometimes it is in gorgeousness of decora- 


female slovenliness and ugliness set in, Even men would be al] 


tion, as in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the | the better for a good strain of stay beneath the waistcoat, and the 
costumier’s highest efforts of art were lavished on cloth of gold mena Ligne and P — Kaunitz are both oes “invariably 
and jewelled broidery, and as is the case all through the East at | ¢#Se¢ In most expensively -made satin corsets, the former we 


the present day. Sometimes it is in sweeping length of line, as in 


black and the latter white.” A letter also is given, which was 


the days when sleeves and skirts were knotted up to keep them | Published in the Englishwoman’s Magazine of November, 1867, 
from the wearer's feet, and when monks preached to their fair | Wherein a gentleman, who had been educated at Vienna, detail 


hearers of the sin of luxury, and horrified them by saying how 


his own experience of tight-lacing. At first, he says, he was il] 


they saw the devil in his own person, squatting on their | tease and awkward, and suffered inconvenience and pain ; 


trains at mass, or perched upon the horns which were held 
to represent the seven deadly sins, without one redeeming 


degrees he got accustomed to it, and soon was as anxious as any 
of his companions to have his “ corsets laced as tightly as a pair 


virtue. Sometimes it is in extreme simplicity, as in the time of | ° Stout arms could draw them.” He still continues the practice, 


the French Jacobins and of the early Greeks whom they copied. 


And sometimes, as at this present moment, it is in oddity, in the | !@™g, 


widest extremes and the most startling chan Emphatically, 
we do not know what a day may bring forth in the way of toilet. 
When we go to bed we leave our wives and daughters in huge 
bell-shaped crinolines, breaking jugs, upsetting chairs, damaging 
their male neighbours’ shins, an icles their own legs with a 
liberality of which the funniest thing is that every woman sees 
and deprecates the same display in others, but ignores it stoutly 
for herself; when we wake up the next morning they are in 
narrow, close-sitting garments, like spill-boxes instead of bells. 
One day they have trains eddying round their feet like ghosts’ 
garments, the next they are in short and scanty costume dresses 
more like pillow-cases than conventional gowns. One day they 
have huge flapping hats that overshadow the shoulders, the next 
little “ porridge-plates” that do not come beyond the line of 
hair. Now they let their tresses meander in greasy ringlets 
of the corkscrew shape, or hang in a heavy smooth and shining 
roll half-way down their necks, and moélline and macassar 
make a man’s fortune out of hand; and now they puff it out 
in big cushions on the top of their heads, and resort to artificial 
means to make it crinkly, dry, and absolutely without gloss. 
The whole fun of the thing seems to be in the suddenness 
of transition from one extreme to another, eflected before the 
- has had time to grow accustomed to the change; so that 
the bell and the spill-box, the Japanese looking lady with 
ards of material entangling her feet or sweeping in the dust 

hind her, and the lady in short clothes like a great school- 
girl who has outgrown her frocks, meet in the same room and 
ag one another in the streets, to the utter confusion of anything 

ike harmony of national ap One consequence is, that 
every one in the present day looks more or less peculiar and 
eccentric ; for every one dresses for observation rather than for 
beauty or convenience. The more audacious the costume, the 
more content the wearer; and the greater the number of people 
induced by the oddity of her ap to turn round and stare 
after her, the larger her measure of triumph and success. In 
looking through a book of costumes we see the same extravagance 
of taste at other periods. The high-pointed head-dresses, the 
horns or sugar-loafs of the thirteenth and subsequent centuries, were 
monstrosities that grew from the mere desire of singularity and 
individual speciality ; so did those long-pointed shoes that at last, 
with men at least, were obliged to be chained up to the garter ; 
so did the ruffs and stomachers of Elizabeth and Catherine de’ 
Medici. In the Corset and the Crinoline there is the portrait of a 
Venetian lady of fashion, a.D. 1566, with a ruff like a peacock’s 
tail — out behind her—a fashion which necessitated a per- 
petual front face in women, since all the wealth and art of the 
period had been put into the front, and the back was a structure not 
particularly pleasing. The long knotted skirts and sleeves also of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time—“ sleeves hanging downe to their skirtes, 
trailing on the ground, and cast over their shoulders like cowe’s 
tails,” says Stubs—were absurdities created by the same spirit of 
nivalry in exaggeration ; so was the monstrous hoop of 1713; so 
was the formidable head-dress of Louis X VI.’s time; so were the 
skimped dresses and terrific bonnets of 18 30; so were the short waists 
and clinging skirts of the Empire; so was the last excess of crino- 
line a year or two ago ; and so is now the ghost’s garment on the one 
hand, and the schoolgirl’s outgrown frock on the other. So soon 
as a fashion has become an inconvenience,to others, an exaggeration 
in itself, or an ugliness to its wearer, it has become a puilie evi- 
dence of the silliness of women, and for their own sakes they 
ought not to give those who affect to despise them as inferior 
beings such a handle as is afforded by the vanity, the absurdity, 
or the extravagances of costume. 


The Corset and the Crinoline is a daring book. It is written to 
show that the greatest aim of feminine ions at all times has 


been the creation of a small waist, and to advocate the continuance 
of that aim. We thought we had done with this senseless bar- 
barism, whatever else might remain, and that, though fat girls and 

y matrons do undoubtedly need some support and perhaps a 


and is now “ convinced of the comfort and pleasantness of tight- 

” and thoroughly agrees with another, a female, corre- 
spondent, “ that the sensation of being tightly laced in an elegant, 
well-made, tightly-fitting pair of corsets is —_ In somo 
finishing ladies’-schools, according to other evidence sent to the 
same paper, it is the rule to put a new-comer, on her arrival, into 
tightly-fitting stays, which are fastened at the back in such a way 
that the girl cannot undo them herself. In these stays she sleeps, 
and every morning the maid or the governess gives them an extra 
pull together, so that there is a daily increased pressure, and cor- 
responding diminution of waist, until the desired circumference 
is attained. This desired circumference ought not to be over 
eighteen inches at the very outside, and, to be truly elegant, 
should not exceed fifteen and a half Fifteen and a half i 
extra elegant; the blue riband among waist deformities not 
given to every one to attain. Another young lady makes a 
strangely ingenuous confession. She married a man remarkably 
fond of a small waist in a woman. Her own was nothing very 
tremendous; it was twenty-three inches round ; for, as she had 
never used herself to tight-lacing, she had left herself to a certain 
extent undeformed. But, determined that her husband should 
not have cause to admire any other figure more than hers, she 
“‘went and ordered a pair of stays made very strong, and filled 
with stiff bone, measuring only fourteen inches round the waist.” 
She put them on and screwed herself into eighteen inches at first 
going off. ‘At night I slept in my corset without loosing the lace 
mn least.” The next day she tightened herself in another 
inch; the next day another; and so on, till finally she got 
her stays together and her waist to fourteen inches; at which 
point - stopped. For the first few days she said the pain was 
very great, but she soon got accustomed to the pressure; and 
when she was accustomed to it, she would not go without her 
supports. Of course not. This necessity for support, and the 
sense of pleasure spoken of as the result of long continued tight- 
lacing, are as easy to understand as is the inability of the 
Chinese women who have “ golden water-lilies ” to climb meun- 
tains or run races. We are sorry to see so silly and, we must 
add, so mischievous a book as this Corset and the Crinoline in 
print. Women are such blind slaves of fashion, however injurious 
or absurd, and so impossible to convince of either the absurdity or 
the injuriousness of anything they like, that waists of fourteen 
inches in circumference are quite as likely as not to become the 
right thing in figures, if only a corset-maker can be found with 
enough talent and unconscientiousness to make the monstrosity go 
down. It is in vain for doctors to warn, or for anatomists to demon- 
strate ; _ too, and discomfort, loss of appetite, languor, and an 
utter inability to take a deep, strong, natural breath, all these are 
anes a small waist is the fashion, and must be had at any 
cost. No doubt the slender forms of youth are infinitely lovely, 
but they are lovely only in proportion to their flexibility ; for 
litheness is just as beautiful as + wo we Mere slightness of 
form with hardness of outline and stiffness of movement is not 
beautiful; and the small waist, disproportioned to the shoulders 
and the bust, is as much a deformity as the Chinese “water-lily.” 
If, as W.B. L. says, Power's Greek slave was dressed by a fashion- 
able milliner as an experiment in corset and crinoline, and proved 
but a dowdy and clumsy result, then we have to find a dress 
which shall allow such figures as the Greek slave and the Venus 
de’ Medici to appear as lovely as they are—a dress that shall wx 
the human form in its natural proportions, and yet be gracefu 
useful, and convenient. Till women can do this, which lies in 
their own special province to do, we fear that men will go on 
thinking them incapable of the higher work out of their province, 
and that the untried will be refused because of the bad me 
of the tried. Surely some among them must have brains a 
taste enough to bring about a reformation, if only they will give 
themselves heartily to the work—no mean work, by-the-by, with 
such a deadly mischief as tight-lacing to oppose, and such a noble 
oa as perfect art and perfect nature to make possible and 


ittle gentle compression, the craze for a wasp’s waist ca by 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


E have had oecasion heretofore to notice the number and 
W ‘aine of the geographical and other works of a similar or 
kindred character issued by the —— of the United States, 
emanating sometimes from individual observers and explorers, but 
more often from men of science or of scientific professions officially 
loyed by the Federal or State Governments in surveys or 
exploring j ys, sometimes within their own territory, some- 
times in the less civilized and settled portions of the New World. 
This, indeed, is the chief and almost the only speciality of Ameri- 
are not to, and generally ecli , Euro competition, 
and ths reading of the States enietly or 
solely on native writers—the only branch of literature, in a word, 
which is distinctively and peculiarly American. The generality of 
these works are rather of a scientific than of a popular character, 
and would seem to imply either a larger comparative demand for 
a high class of scientific books, or a less appetite for popularized 
science, or both, than exists in this country. A volume* now 
before us is in some degree an exception to this rule. Itisa 
sketch, rather than anything more, of the history and ~~ uities 
of the northern or upper portion of the great basin of the Missi 
sippi, containing many of the most flourishing of the younger 
States of the Union, and destined, in all likelihood, to be within 
the lifetime of our children a country as populous and thriving, at 
least, as were the North-Eastern States some twenty or thirty 
years ago. The story of Indian wars, massacres, and expulsions— 
the monotonous tale of atrocities perpetrated by the savage tribes 
upon each other, before the white settlers became the preponderant 
wer upon the continent, of the yet more cruel and continuous 
Pads which were the consequence of the policy that linked the 
fortunes of the Indians to those of the contending European 
Powers, and involved them on one side or the other, first in 
the incessant struggles between France and England, and then 
in the contest between England and her revolted colonies, 
and of their gradual destruction, by war, disease, and whisky, 
ms the progress of settlement and civilization drove them 
more and more rapidly to the westward, narrowed their 
hunting-grounds, forced them into constant collisions with 
the determined and often unscrupulous pioneers of cultiva- 
tionm—all this has been often told, and is almost as wearisome 
as it is painful. A large part of the present volume is filled 
with this tedious and shameful history; and neither this, nor the 
succinct account of the progress of the new States of the North-west 
which follows it, can have much interest for the general reader. 
The most interesting portion of the work will be found at its 
commencement, in those chapters which describe the still existing 
monuments of a prior but long-perished civilization ; a civilization 
of which every tradition is lost, but which, judging from its 
remains, must have belonged to a comparatively early stage of 
human progress. The Mound-builders have left the records of 
their existence and their industry in gigantic earthworks of a kind 
which, so far as we know, has no exact parallel anywhere else ; 
works which appear to have been sometimes tombs, sometimes 
probably oy more rarely fortifications, while of many it 
seems impossible to trace the use or character. The most extra- 
ordinary are those which take the shape of animals of all sorts 
and of stupendous size, of which a very considerable number have 
been found in various parts of the territory formerly occupied by 
this race, which, sntilieg to the 7 iven in this work, must 
have embraced the larger part of the habitable regions of North 
America. The information as yet collected concerning these most 
interesting remains is but scanty; and Mr. Gale only gives enough 
to make the reader anxious for more—for ampler details, and for 
the opinion of the most learned and skilful of those who have 
= their attention to investigation or speculation on the 
ect. 
eneral M‘Call’s Letters from the Frontiers} constitute a record 
of about thirty years of active service in the regular army of the 
Union, from 1822 to 1853, a period for the most of pro- 
found peace, interrupted only by the Mexican War. The Letters 
afford an interesting picture of military life in the States as it 
was in the old times, when the idea of employing Federal troops 
to keep in subjection the entire white population of several dis- 
affected States would have been repudiated with horror by every 
citizen of either section and of any political , and when the duty 
of the army consisted almost entirely in watching and controlling 
the Indian tribes on the borders of the settled country. Its 
stations were therefore, with scarcely an exception, on or beyond 
the outskirts of civilization. There was just enough of active 
Occupation, in ordinary seasons, to preserve the soldier from those 
temptations to idleness or dissipation which are incident to service 
in a settled community in time of peace; while the character of 
the stations, remote from the great towns and in the midst of 
wild regions abounding in game, at once removed him from the 
thee influences of the public-house, the billiard-room, and 
the Turf, and provided him with healthful and exciting occupa- 


* Upper Mississippi; or, Historical Sketches of the Mound-Builders, the 
Indian Tribes, and the Progress of Civilization in the North-west, f= 
A.D. 1690 to the Present Time. By George Gale. Chicago: Clarke & Co. 
New York: Oakley & Mason. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

+ Letters the Frontiers. Written during a Period of Thirty Years’ 
Service in the Army of the United States. By Major-General George A. 
MCall, late Commander of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. Philadelphia : 

&Co. Lendow: Triibner & 368. 
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tion for his leisure hours. An intelligent and observant officer 
like General M‘Call, brought into contact with various classes of 
eivilized, half-civilized, and savage men, and with every kind of 
life from that of the lively and hospitable Southern town to that 
of the solitary fort in the Far West, was sure to see much that 
was worth relating, and to receive a practical education more 
analogous to that which Indian service confers on the British 
officer than to the narrow and exclusively professional training of 
ordinary home service in Europe. He therefore, os 
to tell of every place to which, from time to time, his duty call 
him, and knows what to say, and how to say it, His accounts of the 
life of the young settlement in Florida where he was first stationed, 
with its active sports, its social amusements, its half-English 
half-Spanish society, containing no inconsiderable sprinkling of 
rough backwoodsmen, suspected pirates, and all the wild cha- 
racters that naturally haunt the o of advancing civilization 
—a life to which the neighbourhood of the restless and half- 
subjugated Indian tribes of the peninsula lent an additional spice 
of anxiety and excitement—is as lively and characteristic in its 
way as the narrative of his service on the Western prairie and on 
the Texan frontier; and the whole work furnishes a vivid and 
very complete picture of an American officer’s life in the genera~ 
tion preceding the great sectional war. 

Now that English observers are beginning to believe in the 
feasibility of M. ’s laborious, resolute, and long-ridiculed 
attempt to cut through the Isthmus of Suez, the time is op 
tune for a retrospect of a somewhat similar undertaking, w at 
its inception seemed scarcely less desperate, and which was begun, 
persevered in, and carried out under difficulties and diseo 
ments even greater than those which beset the attempt of the 
French Company. The Panama railroad* was undertaken at a 
time when engineering skill was less advanced than at present, 
through a country which offered extraordinary obstacles to the 
construction of any road, and of a railroad in icular, where 
wen hel, e nature of the 
climate, and the pestilential swamps through which the line was 
to be iam rted labour enormously costly and often 
useless. The little work before us—the greater part of which is no 
more than a guide-book, describing the route across the Isthmus 
and the variety of ocean routes with which it is in connexion 
— a brief but very interesting account of the construction of the 

ine from its commencement to its conclusion. It carries us 
from the time when a single brig carried the engineers and a few 
labourers to begin the work amid the deep swamps of the Atlantic 
coast, working by relays, of which one was always laid up with 
fever, while the other was labouring knee-deep or wai in 
water, to the time when the first train ran through from sea to 
sea, and the just-discovered Californian gold-diggings secured to 
the adventurers an ted but well-deserved accession of 
business and of fortune. The story is worth the attention of those 
who may be disposed to believe any feat of po skill and 
industrial enterprise impossible on account of difiiculties whieh, 
in proportion to the present state of our resources, may not be 
— than those of the Panama Railway Company appeared in 
1847. 

Me Hall’s Life of the Emperor Maximilian} contains little 
that is new or remarkable, except the legal documents which— 
Mr. Hall having been one of the Emperor’s counsel—occupy a 
considerable portion of the volume, and which certainly go far 
to prove that the execution of the captive monarch was as dis- 
tinctly contrary to the laws of Mexico, by which Juarez 
pretended to justify the murder of his prisoner, as it was to the 
customs of war the of all civilized nations. Yet it is 
hardly worth while, for the sake of such a trivial addition to the 
load of infamy which rests on the Mexican chiefs, to go once more 
through a story so ——w tragical, in which the only persons 
who appear with any of honour or credit are the unfortu- 
nate Imperial pair whose generous enterprise terminated in so 
terrible a catastrophe. > 

The present time is particularly opportune for the + ger a 

if the policy 


yo connecting it with 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, China, Australia, and Japan, By F.N. 
M.D. With Illustrations by the Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

ife of Maximilian I., late Emperor of Mexico. With a Shetch of the 
"By Tall, ong of His Majesty's Lagel 
a York: James Miller. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1868. 
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of Congress had not done so much to discourage the immigration i 
of labour and importation of capital into the South, to — the i 
negro yet more indisposed to labour than he is by nature, and to 1 
deprive the Southern planter of heart and hope to set to work to I 
retrieve his fallen fortunes. Recent changes will certainly enforce if 
a greater economy and efficiency of cultivation and i 
upon the cotton grower, and the little manual of Mr. Lyman} | 
| will do something at least to indicate the directions in which 
| reforms may be introduced with most ease and effect. His account i 
| of the culture of the cotton crop incidentally shows the chief | 
difficulty which must beset the planter under a system of free | 
labour, especially with a wilful and unintelligent race, in the 
* Isth Panama, History of the Panama Railroad, and of th | 
Pacific Mail Seamahip Company. Pagether with a Traveller's Guide and } 
Business Man’s Handbook for the Panama Railroad, and the Lines of Steam- 4 
= | 
| 
t Cotton Culture. By Joseph B. Lyman, late of Louisiana. With an | 
additional Chapter on Cotton and its Uses. By tes New York : | 
Orange, Judd, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
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absolute necessity for the application during the whole of the 
picking season of an amount of labour larger than is required at 
any other time, which renders a deficiency of workers or a strike 
at that period utterly ruinous. Other facts, noted in different parts 
of the work, show that cotton must always be a troublesome and 
precarious crop, causing extreme anxiety and frequent loss to the 
planter, even under the most efficient and careful management ; 
so that, unless a high price can be maintained (fifteen cents per lb. 
is Mr. Lyman’s estimate of the n rate for cotton in the 
South itself), it is probable that the production of the Southern 
staple must fall considerably short of its former amount, even if 
order and industry should revive before the country is wholly 
ruined. Mr. Lyman is careful to say very little upon political and 
social questions, but his description of the difficulties and re- 
quirements of cotton cultivation sufficiently indicates the bearin 
of these questions upon the economic future of the South, an 
particularly of the Cotton States. 

Mr. John Williams publishes what he calls a Topical Lexicon*, 
or a dictionary of terms classified according to the subjects; as 
for instance, under “color,” a brief account of the prismatic 
colours and their combinations is followed by an alphabetic list of 
the words designating various shades of colour om their deriva- 
tives, as albus, album, albumen, black, “ atrabiliarian,” melan- 
choly, and so forth. The preface insists largely on the necessity 
and value of definitions in education. We turned, accordingly, to 
one important and familiar topic, to see how the lexicographer 
fulfils the duty he has undertaken ; and we found that “ democracy 
is a government where all the citizens meet im person to delibe- 
rate,” while “a republic is one in which the sovereign power is 
lodged in representatives elected by the people.” After this it will 
surprise no reader to be told that “the States which form a 
Federal Government are necessarily republics”; so that the 
Acheean League was neither a confederacy nor a republic. These 
instances certainly prove a lamentable want of knowledge of the 
art of definition, if they do not equally satisfy us of the author’s 
ability to supply the defect. 

The Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charitiest, 
like many other American public documents, is sufficiently free 
from official formality and conciseness to be readable and interest- 
ing to those who care for the light incidentally thrown upon the 
very great differences which exist between the management of 
charitable institutions in this country and in those States of the 
Union whose internal polity is most settled and complete, and 
whose condition, social and economical, renders such a comparison 
not altogether unreasonable. The Report shows, incidentally, the 
very wide range of the authority of that which answers to our 
Charity Commission in Massachusetts. The State prisons, the 
State workhouse—which is something between our workhouse 
and House of Correction, a place of penal detention for vagrants 
and minor offenders of certain classes; the State almshouses, 
which offer shelter and relief to the indigent not locally provided 
for; the lunatic asylums, or, as they are called with more appro- 
priateness, hospitals for the insane; the idiot asylums, institutes 
for the deaf and dumb, and similar charities, all sustained wholly 
or partially by the State, come under the control or inspection of 
the Board; and its Report deals with subjects so various as the 
system of reformatory discipline and remunerative labour in the 

tate prison, the education of the “deaf mutes” in articulate 
speech, and the effects of seclusion, aggregation, and confinement 
sa the happiness and prospect of recovery of the insane. The 
observations on the latter subject, extending to the length of a 
short essay, are interesting on their own account, and seem at 
least worthy of attention on the part of those who are concerned 
with the treatment of the insane, whatever may be the final 
judgment of science and experience upon their correctness. It is 
also worthy of note that the Americans seem to have succeeded to 
some extent in that which has scarcely been attempted in this 
country except in the case of primary education—namely, in 
reconciling individual initiative and owe Mi of action with State 
support and supervision. 
wo small volumes, one on Oratory {| and one on Voice and 
Action § in reading and speaking, relate to an art which in 
America is studied as an essential part of a complete education 
by all who aspire to take any part in public affairs. The infinite 
number of legislative bodies and administrative councils, from 
Congress down to the ruling authorities of a county or a town- 
ship, all elected by real popular suffrage after a real and active 
party contest, give far greater scope and make a far greater 
demand for the power of public speaking than exist in a country 
where imperial politics alone enlist general public sympathies and 


* The Readable Dictionary; or, Topical and Synonymic Lexicon ; con- 
taining several Thousands of the more useful Terms of the English Language, 


classified by Subjects and arranged according to their affinities of M 
aes 


are considered to afford fitting occasion for anything like oratorical 
skill or effort. The colinaty American citizen, om more than 
the ordinary Athenian, feels that in his daily life, in concerms 
which touch him personally and practically, he may at any time 
have need of the power at least of clothing his ideas in plain and 
intelligible language ; and from this necessity of doing that which 
not one Englishman in can do, rather than from 
difference of national character, has grown that facility a 
fluency which is so general as to be almost a national attribute, 
The works before us are intended to give practical as well as 
theoretical instruction in an art eo gene useful ; and it is pro- 
bable that in America a demand for such manuals may exist, 
however impossible it may be for a man to learn from books 
anything but an affected style, and an unnatural and hampered 
manner both of speech and gesticulation. 

The Christ of the Apostles’ Creed* is the title of an elaborate 
theological treatise, of a somewhat technical character, by a 
Presbyterian minister, who claims for his brethren, as a “ branch of 
the Holy Catholic Church,” an interest in the original Christian 
Confession of Faith quite equal to that of “ prelatical and Papal ” 
Churches. It is devoted entirely to an exposition of the doctrines 
contained or implied in the second portion of the primitive 
Symbolon, and seems to aspire to take a place similar to that 
which Pearson on the Creed holds with Anglican students; 
though the author frankly acknowledges his large debts to Pearson 
and — previous commentators, and makes no pretension to 
ity. 

e find on our list, this month, only two original American 
works of fiction, both of which are concerned more or less with 
the recent war, and both conceived in a strong anti-Southern 
spirit—one of them, Life in the West +, comprising a series of short 
stories; the other, entitled Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Seces- 
sion to Loyalty {, being a single tale, of which the scene is laid 
chiefly in the South during the war, and of which the moral is 
expounded by the title. 

rofessor Watson’s work on Theoretical Astronomy § will be 
available only to advanced mathematical students, and is intended 
only for their use. It is a large, and _— to be a tolerabl 
complete, work, dealing fully with the laws of motion, and with 
the planetary and cometary orbits and movements as thereby de- 
termined and mathematically ascertained. 

The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac || is also intended ex- 
clusively for the use of a class, It contains a complete register of 
banks and bankers in the United States and in Canada, a variety 
of price-lists and mercantile tables, and a multitude of those 
“ business cards” or advertisements which now form a 
feature in the conduct of business even by the higher class of 
American firms. Three works on our table in like manner concern 
exclusively the medical profession—one on diseases of the 
heart], one on certain peculiar diseases of the skin**, both of 
them very brief and concise monographs ; and an Eclectic Medical 
Register tt, or professional almanac, containing the reports of 
various medical societies, professional papers, &c. 


* The Christ of the Apostles’ Creed: the Voice of the Church against 
Arianism, Strauss, and Renan. With an Appendix by the Rev. W. 
A. Scott, D.D., Pastor of the 42nd Street Presbyterian Church. New York: 
Anson D, F. Randolph. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1867. 


+ Life in the West; or, Stories of the Mississippi Valley. By N.C. 
Muker, Agricultural Editor of the “New York Tribune.” New York: 
Samuel R. Wells. London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 


~ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to le 
Forest, Author of “ European Acquaintance,” &c. &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


§ Theoretical Astronomy, relating to the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies 
revolving around the Sun, in accordance with the Law of Universal Gravita- 
tion. ith Numerical Examples and Auciliary Tubles. By James C. 
Watson, Director of the Observatory at Ann Arbor, and Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Michigan. Philadelphia : Lippincott & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 

||. The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac for 1868. New York: Published 
at the Office of the “ Bankers’ Magazine,” and “ Statistical Register. 
London: Triibner & Co. 


| Diseases of the Heart; their Diagnosis and Treatment. By David 
Wooster, M.D., Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine and Somes of 
Turin, &c. &c, San Francisco: H. Bancroft & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1867. ‘ 

** The Dartrous Diathesis ; or, Eczema and its Allied Affections. B A. 
Hardy, M.D., Physician to the St. Louis Hospital, Paris. _Transla' by 
Henry G. Piffard, M.D. New York : Moorhead, Simpson, & Bond. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1868. 

+ The American Eclectic Medical Register, for the Year commenc 
Jan. 1, 1868. Editor, Robert S. Newton, M.D. New York: The Trow 
Smith Book Manufacturing Company. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


By T, W. De 


with accompanying Etymologies, Definitions, and Illustrations. For the Use 
of Schools and Private Students. By John Williams, A.M. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868, 


+ Fourth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities y Massachusetts, 
Boston: Wright & Potter. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


t Oratory, Sacred and Secular; or, the Extempore Speaker, with Shetches 
of the most Eminent Speakers of all Ages. . Villiam Pittenger, Author 
of “Daring and Suffering.” New York: Samuel R. Wells. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1868. 


§ A New and Practical System of the Culture of Voice and Action, and a 
Complete Analysis of the Human Passions. With an Appendix of Readings 
and Recitations designed for Public Speakers, ‘Teachers, and Students, By 
Prof. T. E. Frobisher, New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co, 1867 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SATURDAY RuvrEw takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaTuRDAY REvIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 656, MAY 23, 1868: 


The Government and the House of Commons. 
The Impeachment of Mr. Johnson. The Scotch Reform Bill. 
‘The End of the Abyssinian Expedition. The French Emperor and Free Trade. 
The Rate-paying == Baiting a Minister. 
as 


Self-Estimates. Pinchbeck. Poetesses. 
Kings. The Persecution of Governor Eyre. 
The Debate on Ritual in the House of Lords, 
Pictures of the Year. 
Royal Italian Opera. 


The Philosophical Year. 


Van Praet’s Essays on Political History. Michelet’s La Montagne. 
Metrical Epitaphs, Ancient and Modern. Mademoiselle Mathilde. The China Sea. 
The Corset and the Crinoline. American Mle 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILHA HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. 
—Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square.— FIFTH CONCERT, Monday, 


May 25. Symphonies: in No. 2, Beethoven, A minor (Seoteh), 
nonne sanglante,” “Die Zauberflote,”” Moz wiss 
ber Viotoncelio, nor Piatti. Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor or Bettini and Signor 
Reserved Seats, 15s.—Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 63 New Bond 8 


R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. —May 27. 7 Wednesday 

Evening. .—LAST CONCERT.—Mendelssohn's Jud; = Madrigals 
Songs. Soloist Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey- ytock, oes Sims Reeves, Si 
harles Hallé. ‘Tickets, 68., 38., 1s.—At ‘Austin's, St. James's 


(THE BANQUET t to Sir WILLIAM JENNER to be given by 

of University College, or of the Seoretaries. 

JOHN ERICHSEN, 


HILL, 
J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D. 


QUEENS COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 


Governess-Students received. granted. 
of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monzt, 
Benes. CASTLE SCHOOL, Tottenham.—TWO SCHOLAR- 


f Candida 
Fifteen on January |, 1868. Candidates must wend Pestimontals of Good € Conduct from their 
late Master before July 1._For further particulars, apply to the Hzap-Masren. 


ClviL SERVICE of INDIA.—CANDIDATES for next 


Year’s Examination, who have recently obtained high Marks, and who ae 
resume bea at ence will be treated with on highly advantageous terms by iE who 
has been 1, and whose Staff includes ‘Keachers of the highest eminence in all the 


branches ‘allowed to be taken up.—Address, D., 13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


Author of “English Hi and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all Departments of both Services Address, 1 Beaufort Builds 


JNDIAN CIVIL | SERVICE.—LAW CLASSES. — A 
the Temple. for ‘ED CANDIDATES who desire” to Stu the Codex 


Vacancies, at 
and Laws of 
and ng! Terms moderate. Former Pu; hee taken, very high 
Places. yy Yor Prewp &c., to B. A.,3 North Villas, Camden Square, N.W 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSION Ss, 
Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, MA, Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain in 
the late Hoyal indian College, Addiscombe, prepares CANDIDATES for the above.— 


JPOLEESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JRAPTEEOOR. M.A. of Lincoln Outed, 
late of the Liphinewone Institution, Bo: mbay, for ts 
Service, an xamination: 


FLDUCATION.—A GENTLEMAN, who prepares Two Pupi 
for the Universities, &c., and can offer ui bas VACANCY Se 
Terms, £150 per annum.— Address, J. G., 29 Walpole Street, 8. 


ROxAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—In consequence of the 
sudden withdrawal of all Pecuniary Aid from Her Majesty’s Government, it was resolved 
— Meeting of the Directors, Subscribers, and Professors of the Institution, on the 
.. to make an appeal to the general Public, with a view to raise an adequate F' und for the 
— ‘provision of the Institution. A SUBSCRIPTION LIST has, therefore, been + 
tors, either as annual Su as Donors, be rece’ an nly acknowledged 
by the Secretary of the Instit 


By Order, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. - 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. [IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
TROUPE.—IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The Directors regret to inform the Public 
that in consequence of the Srosmeies ensrqemente made by ‘thous ~ By to their appearing at 
the above Theatre, they are m d to tha -“ — time of L 
remaining in London is rapidly ‘drawing toa los, ‘but they have arranged these e 

ordinary clever Artistes shall give a SERIES of FAREWELL PERFORMANCES, ‘intro- 
ducing many graceful and unique Feats never before witnessed, and t 


MATHEM ATICS.—GENTLEMEN for Mathema- 


Examinations EIGHTH 
HWesidence in the SRANGLER, this Chamber. of a his 


PREPARATION for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLERGYMAN, 
ate Chaplain to the Bishop, will receive a GRADUATE to Read for the Examination, and 
be initinted in Ministerial work in an extensive Parish. Six so prepared are now Ordained — 
Address, Kev. Canon, M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law ksell Carey Street, W 


PUPILS.—A COMPANION PUPIL Wanted by a MARRIED 
i20 Guineas Address, Rev. H. Hunton Bridge, Watford, Herts. 


WA2DsS in CHANCERY, and Others.—A LADY “of Position 
wishes to meet with Two or Three CHI ILDREN to Educate with her own. Governess 
tendence. Liberal Establishment near London. Un 


and Masters. Su 
Scholastic 


dress, Y. Z., care of Mr. Wm. Howard, Manager, 
lerks’ Agency, 3 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


urge 
those who have. not yet visited the Entertainment * ae themselves of f the opportunity now 
offered prior to their Gopartare, it being almost certain they never will ag ndon 
Ploces may be secured at the Office; at Mr. Mitchell’ , Old Bond Streets ond the principal 
ate ies.—l’eriormance every Night at Eight, and Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half- 
wo. 


O PARENTS in INDIA, and Others.—A LADY, the Wife 

of an Officer living in a lovely of Hampshire, near Wine! 
entire Charge of TWO or THREE CHILDREN rm Educate with her own, and offers the com- 
forts of a Country not object to very youngChildren. Highest 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East. 
From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, is. Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of celebrated Persons a have 
a since 1800, and a Supplementary Coitestion of others before that date,is NOW OPEN 
Ww Th Fridays, and 1s. each 
Tuesdays, ds. 6d. Open from till 7 —Catalogues, Is. and Is. 


(THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 120 Pell 
Mall._Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


Inn Fields. London, red.—Address, R. M. T., care of T.C. aweett, 1! Lincoln's 
Hom and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with On 


Son, is desirous of receiving into her Home Two or Three SONS of GE. 
who would have the benefit of attendi 


first-cl. School, 
Rusty or Public School. The ighest references one. ME ring 
ice, 


T°! LITERARY CLERGYMEN.—A CLERGYMAN who 

ferences as to ability. K,nolding Liberal views, by 7 for a special LIT LIT 
RARY P connected with C atters.—Address, by Letters only, to H. 
13 Alfred Place, Camden Road, Holloway, N. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, HOUSE of LORDS, 
& 


c. ase &c.—The ADVERTISER, an Assistant-Master at a Public School, Author of 
orks of te, desires to receive into his House Two or Three GENTLEMEN 


GUSTAVE DORE’S THIRTY GRAND PICTURES, 
‘OF Daily, Ten Painting, “ THE 


HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURE of ISABELLA, or the Pot 
Basil, is now ON VIEW at Messrs. E. Gambart & Co.’s New Galleries, 1 King Street, 
St. James’ 8, from Ten till Five.—Admission, | 


ROrrERDAM, by JAMES WEBB.—This Grand Sunset 


pr is now ON VIEW, at Arthur Tooth’s Fine Art Gallery, 5 Haymarket.— 


quent EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 


Street, Regent Street. 


Hall, and other ly py Drawings, and the Gold Medal Drawings (French of the Paris 
Exhibition, OPEN, on Tuesday 


from Nine till Five.—Adi 18.5 
ings, from Six till 


ROBERT W. EDIS, F.R.I.B.A. 
ROWLAND PLUMBE, Mitt Hon. Secs. 


Wil CLOSE on Wednesday, the 27th instant.—BIER- 
STADT’S GREAT PICTURE “TH DoMES OF THE YOSEMITE,” CALI- 
FORNIA. 'T. McLean's New Gallery, 7 Haymarket.—Admission, Is. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London—OPENS the 


Day after the OAKS, Saturday, May 30. ~ admiesion, 2s. 6d. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London. — Saturday, 


May 30; Monday, June |; and Four following Days. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—Thoroughbred 
and Roadster 8! talons, Hunters (in Four Classes), Pure-bred Arabs, Park Hacks, Weight- 
Bobletnseta Ladies’ , Phaeton Horses (in Pairs), Ponies (in Single and 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London. — Admission, 


‘Opening Day, 2s. 6d.; other Days, Is. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The ANNIVER- 
Y ME will be held at Burlington on 25, at One 


or Six, on the same day. Dinner e 
at 15 Whitehall Place. The Frien ‘of Members are admissibl 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—FELLOWS are 


informed that the New Vol f the JOURNAL, Vol. XXXVIL., is now 
may be obtained on application at the Apartments of the Society, 1s Whitehall Place, yo 


ay! the above Examinations. and German continually. 

moderate.— Address, M.A., E Lee, Kent. 

T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, 
of long standing, with extensive Railway Works in hand, has a Vacancy in his Office 

TOWN RESIDENCES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have a 

Selection of their Register, both Furnished and 


. Portman Square, W. 


Counts: TRY HOUSES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have 
SUBURBAN and COUNTRY mousse upon their Books, specially 

selected from t from for Summer er Street, Portman Sq 
[UFRACORES HOTEL.—Perfect in its arrangements. 
partments, large and elegant Eubiie Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 feet in length 
facing t the Atlantic. Board, if desired, ata one om per Day or Week. Table d’hote daily.— 

Address, Mr. BOHN, Iifra be, North Devon 
BATHS of CREUZNAOH. 
The SEASON Commenced on May 1. 


(THE GRAND HOTEL, is epocially oda adapted fot for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden’s A 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Ma pd 


H YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 


Richmond pm.6.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
Baths on the Prem 


VERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 

wih JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, from SOUTH- 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM FAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers 


BOMBAY. From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 

CALCUTTA, JAPAN, i the day of departure being 4 


SYDNEY, Tike day of departure being Saturday. 
For fu lars as The Steuer Jars — 
122 pat all Street, London, or Orienta! 
| of APPETITE edily Prevented by the FAMED 
BITTERS, “ W 


Sold by A Confectioners, &c., at 308. 
the Origiaal Makers, 2 Martin Cannon Street, London. 


Lane, 
699 


WILSON FOX, M.D. 
July. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
A Royal Residenc 
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CALLAGHAN’S DERBY RACE GLASSES, 50s. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
nase & CO”’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
NVILLE & Shave 28 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Bax DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
SSING BAGS, with Sitver or Plated ever variety. MOUNTED and 
LU_ SUITES for the BOUDOER, TOILET?PE and REPING 
ORUDRIGUES" DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russiaor 
morocco of the best quality Blotting Books, En Cdees, I: and Bi 
a. TE DE VI ITE PORTRAIT ‘ALBUM ee the make,in handsome antique 
orocco and russia bindings, b> in ormolu, waln ube soromancel of new and elegant 
designs; and choice Selection of elecant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 
+ HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
— THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1814. 
E DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
bd to Her the Prinee of Wales, and the Emperor 
and Makers of iock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Wit. and 35 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Guineas, Guineas. 

Gold Lever Watehes from .........- 16 to 30 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 to 15 

Gold winding % 
with or without a Ki Silver Half Chronometer in Hunting 

Gold Hunti Coes 5 26 

guaranteed, from 7 to 20; Gully 18 and 18 carats 


An elegant assortment of Drawing-Room Clocks of the newest Designs. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); and 34 and 35 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


WATCHES. GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIAN CE, Limited, 
WATCH AND CLOCK M. 
Tl and 12 Cornhill, cceeatnetine England. 

First-class PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst being wound, and 
Durability. Every Watch is War post free. 

CLOCKS. —GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 


CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS. 


Hi and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
First-class LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Gothic Cases for Halls or Staircases; Sin 
‘ood and Marble Dini: or Li 3 very highly- finished U 
PARIS CLOCKS for Dra’ lustrated Pamp! gratis and post free. 


MACHINE-MADE JEWELLERY. 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 
cent. less than Hand-made.—_HANCOCK, BURBROO K, & CO., Limited 

DWIN W. STREETER, 37 Conduit Street, Five Doors from Bona Street, where the TEN- 
GUINEA SUFTE is only to be obtained, 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. feel ey oe London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and H Fields, Wo d Price List sent free. 


AVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 


WALL PAINTING and MOSAICS, and Designers of MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
Endell Street, Bloomsbury , London, and at 93 Bridge Street, Mancheste 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1939, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice-NICHOLAS' LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Brancass in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


nt Accounts are kept at the Head Ome the with 
and Interest ellowed the Oredis Balance doce not fall below £100 Tondon Banken, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz 
5 per per to months" Notice of 


dine 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
eBilleis Sateen t exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, 
3 issued at the curren 
oxt : g Bilis dg or sent sent for collection. free of 
ales effected ii — India 

Loans, snd the sal one custody of the same vd, Stock and 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions rea! 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money 3 British and Indian, 
transacted. 


f J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


[HE UNITED LAND COMPANY, Limited, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That no Applications for the First | a of Shares 
be received after Saturday, the 6th of June next. 7 
Chases £5each. Deposit, £1 Share on application, and £1 on allotment. No further 
toe: £i per Shares and an Interval of ‘Three Months to elapse between each Call - Call. mon 
on Calls paid in advance to be at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
Prospectuses Forms of Application for Shares may be had from the Bankers, the Tondon 
and Bank (Head flice, Lothbury, Temple Bar Branch 
Street Strand WIC, the of Uintted Land’ Compan Non 
the the Conservative Benefit "building Society are carried satin 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, 1 Lomberd Street and Charing Cross, 


ed 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of on 0 World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


LZGAL and GENERAL L LIFE. “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds ; receive Nine-tenths of the 
Profits peculiar “ Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges; 
ial enjoy. peculiar Whole ability to future = 
New cose £442,000 
Co ding New Premi 14,820 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDO 


1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000, 
£3,000,000, 
ae Insurances granted asimpiamnen of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


liberally and promptly settled. HO D, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


1820. 
The Security of Subscribed of , and an Assurance F und amounting to more 


than se’ ears’ purchase of the total Income. 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN | & CO., Satin, Staffordshire. 
W OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD’S 
PAPENT, Bo. 2138), in liew of and more durable than Painting and Graining. 


Hoenig ae Ceilings, Doors, or other surfaces covered with any real Wood selected. 
Special Designs in any style, and Estimates free. 


‘SHOW ROOMS—2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
© and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street ; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In Overcocats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 6d., 
42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s. each. 
SPECIALITIES—In » 4, and Morning Coats of Twilled Imperial and Melton 


SPECIALITIES—In Trousers of Cheviot, Buenos Ayres, Australian, and German 
Wools, 16s., 21s., 258., 28s., 32s., and 35s. per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


MYRNA HEARTHRUGS, adapted for ovary Style of Room 
Decoration, from Originel Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt,and other eminen 


Art Decorators. 
Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris a 1867, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
for Hearthrugs. 


Each Rug is  Neginly meshed on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 


London “Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C, 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, » containing 


300 Illustrations, with Ly ed of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, together wi 
Priced List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 196, As 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or ae yee TUCKER. respectfully 
cautioned against various I reserving somewher the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its can advan tages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label ** Tucker's _revamee and a Number. 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal o bi 


ven 
Eighty of the Profite divided among the every Fifth ¥ear. 
olicies granted at ve: Rates um for the 
and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


Deferred, or 


Tables, Bien tobe cbtained a, the Compan 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


Le et ome in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Year’ 


" ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968.. 
“The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


RexAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of = bree gh I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parl ament. 


Chief Offices, Royat Lonpon 29 Pare Maru 
Fing, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


8 ce may 
Life Assurances with or without pesticipation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yea: 
Any sum £15, insurable on a a Medical F 
ration 
A liberal participation oh —e with the guarantee a large | ge invested Capital Stock, and 


LIFE SOCIETY, Fleet Street 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregst 


Mention given to Bedding of any description at the ‘International Exhibition, ine and may 
be obtained, price from 258., of gW dUph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers , 

WILLIAM 8MEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E.C. 


BHASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


300 different Shapes constantly on View for Selection and Tmmnedicte Delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any § apy he approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. —An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 
REEUMATION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, £0, Cramp, Neuralgia, 
and Liver aints, Nervous Epil Indigestion, F mal Disorders, &c.— 
LOAN. ascertainin a TEST of real VOLTA" LECTRIC’ Seif- 

CH. CHAIN BANDS, and Pocket will be 
fi wer. Lombines Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 


308, N Parent Chain Batteries, £3 to £4 lete. Pamphlet 
FULV ERMACHER, Galvenis 30 Hegent 


to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 
The Claims paid to December 31, 1867,amounted to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sams assured 
by wae £5,871,480, and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Stat ts of Accounts, Forme of Proposal, may be obtained, and Ast 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by spplication direct to 
Actuary at the Office in London. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actwary- 
IX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and nd £1,000 


of by of any k 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMP. oe 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against wy emenss Tickets 


Single or Double Journies. at the 
particulars 1 Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, oF 
Off Covuhill, end 10 Regens Bireet- 


W. 5. VLAM, Secretary. 
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LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


are now being su in the Gnest condition, in Sepiesent in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, M MACKIE, & CO., 33 Wellington Street, Sti Strand, 


ASSAM TEA TEA—THE UPPER “ASSAM ‘TEA COMPANY, | 


aut by Remitiances, and ‘Manager of the Depot of 


urease TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
King William Street, London, E.C. 


and COFFEES, —E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
HONE, éd. for the the Drawing-room: in Ibs. 1d 
of lb. on ibs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
Orders amounting io £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, is. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
SON, ‘Ten Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W 
E. & to dis divest attention to the following 


per dozen. 
SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ........... 
SHERRIES—Fine Wines, Pale or Golden 368., 


AMONTIL LADO and MANZANILLA 
py DE tat STO, a Full, Dry Wine 


AREL 
CHAME AGHES fine Dry Wines, quarts, 36s., 548.: pints, 20s., "Soe, 
CHAMPAGNES-—First Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 665.4 pints, 36s., 39s. 
COGNAC BRANDIES_—Old, Pale, and Brows, 60s., 72s., 90s. 

The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine unto by ee 
uiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid any ny a mtg 
ected Foreign Con: 


great — jars are now open for inspection, an 
of be forwanded if desised. 


EB. LAZED LAZEN BY e SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E T LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole of thes celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and ly 
by ame, are compelled to caution the Public against the taferior Preparations which are 

up and 1 labelled in close imi m of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
| ta having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct fi at their Foreign W Rdwards Street, 
Portman Square, 


+3, 


“Priced Lists post free on 


Hisar SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
eee Sauce are paiticularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

signe ed * Exizaneta Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Ghancer e 9th JujJy, 1858, and without it none ean be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt for piarvey "sg Sauce, ure compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to Baessive Purchasers. 

Sold by all le Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


BREAKFAST—EP PS’S COCOA. 


Prepared only 
JAMES EPPS & CO., ee, Chemists, London. 


[CE-SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 

ICE celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS fitted with 

Te Double- Wall Ice- Water Pitchers, “ Piston ” and other Ice-Cream Machines, Cham- 

Frap rag Improved Freezing Powders, and everything con: ith 

the cheapest, most modern, and reliable Wenham Lake 

Town a! less than ld. per !b.,or Packages of 2s. 9s., and upwards, fi 

warded the Goods ‘Train without reeptible waste. illustrated Price ‘Lists 

free at the Sole Office— AM LAKE ICE co MPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


QCHWEPPE’S S$ MINERAL WATERS. —By Special Appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty ond EES. the Prince of Wales. tle is protected by a 
and Trade Mark.—Manufactories at Liverpocl. Bristol, 


Filters are unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late & Co.)—CANDLES 


with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles Is. 8d. per lb. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles le. 
Petro-Stearine 
Pateut Wax and Sperin Gand 
Petro! and Sher Candles with plain ends...... 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
aa DRneENO wen RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DENTISTRY—PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL.—Combining 


Moree Freedom from Pain with all the most recent perfected A + pe S in 


and at imitation com 
& Mosexy to state they are the only Practitioners in its of th the Original = 4 
y —‘* Unparalie'! fort, u 
om and the Medical Profession genera 


and a wo rfully natural life: “Tife-li 


fem ON M MOSEL: LY & SONS (the 
Street, and 448 Strand. opposite Charing —t batite and over the Teearegh Office. 


Teeth from 5s. Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information Free. 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St h Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of asi Choiete 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL 


Universally 

THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 

PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart 
1dges-Brown Cod Laver 
rapeutic age’ 
“EDWARD SMITH FS Medical Officer to the Poor La w Board, in his work On 
ink it t ad’ that there is of Cod Liver 
ton," writes We great advantage that th a 


is supplied by Dr. 
only in capsuled Half-pinte, 64.; Pints, ts. Quarts, by respectable 


Sore Consionezs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. .—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
BR. ERS deliver the NEW BOOKS at the Residences 
many years Sutecr Bee inthe Country courant of the best Books 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapaide. 


| (THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscri ape from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply onl All 
the best new a F h,and G ,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 


tet A may 


| also be had free on application. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S UnitedLibraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Extensively used by Members of the Royal Households, the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy. 
RAMER'S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION entitles 


bscribers to select, either at once or at various times during the of One Year. 
SHEET MUSIC (i.e. the same as ordinarily yt at half price) to the the marked value of FIVE 
ubscription (renewable at an e), OF Country Sub- 
scribers, if the Music be sent by Post prepaid : oy ‘ 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201 R Some Street, London, w. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—A New Series of Illustrated Music 


Books. ‘umbers ready.—' Book- 
sellers in Town So ho hed of 


H{OUSEHOLD MUSIC.—Messrs. BOOSEY & CO. beg to 
the Publication of a New Collection of Popular Music under the above 
title, intended as a Companion Series to their celebrated “ Musical Cabinet.” Each Number 
contains Thirty-two pages of Music, printed from new pn LS on the finest toned paper, 
with a full-page Lilustration by a celebrated Artist. umbers are now ° 
post free, 7d.-28 Holles Street. 


MUSIC.—No. 1 contains Fifteen Household 
celebrated Composers. With an Illustration of “If I had a ‘Thousand 


a Year.” 
H{OUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 2 contains Twenty < of of the newest 
acs ~ Christy Minstrel Songs. With an Illustration of “ Father, come EH: 
HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 8 contains Thirty Sacred Songs. 
With an Illustration of Pilgrims of 
HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 4 contains Nine Gems for the 
Pianoforte, by Kuhe, Nordmann, Jungmann, Forbes, &c. With an 
Illustration of “ Dors, mon enfant. 
—No. 5 Ten Gems for the 
by Fa 
aiden’s er.” 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 6 contains Twenty-nine Sacred 
Pieces for the Pianoforte. With an Illustration of Raffselle’s* Holy Family.” 6d. 
DRAWIN G ROOM MUSIC, for Piano, by IMMANUEL 
LIEBICH:—The Bird , 3s.; The Musical Box (always 


Encored), 3s.; The Snuffbox, rz0-Extravagan: 4s. AH at half-price, with an 
Extra Stamp for postage to each._London: Rosext & Co., Burlington Street; and 
may be had everywhere. 


(THE RHINE PHOTOGRAPHED. W. 
PANORAMIC VIEWS, each | ork bound 
80 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, each Is. 
SCRAPS FOR ALBUMS. 
m the Works of J. M 
3 From she Matinee! Gallery } Reproduced by Signor Morelli. 
Detailed Catalogues may be had. 
The above, and many others, forming the largest Collection in London, may be seen at 
MARION & CO.’S, 22 and 23 Soho Square, W. 
Department on the First Floor. 


ust published, 8vo. 
(THE CONDEMNATION of POPE HONORIUS. By 


P. uz Pace Rexovr. 
Lonomans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


FYRENCH PLAYS: La Famille Benoiton, 2s.; et toutes les 


A SCENE at the TUILERIES. By A A Meprivm. 
Rweway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And 
On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
NDIAN POLITY; a View of the System of Administration 


in India. 4 GEORGE CHESNEY, Accomptant-General to the Government of 
Public Works Department ; Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 


London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. with 78 Graphotype Illustrations, price 15s, 


A he WOMAN BLESSED by ALL GENERATIONS ; 
the Object of and Imitation to all Chris- 
By the Rev. RAPHAEL MeLia, D.D, P.S.M. 


London: Lonemans, cum, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


A VINDICATION of the CHARACTER and ADMINIS- 
TRATION of Sir THOMAS RUMBOLD, Bart. Governor of Madras in 
1778-1780, from the Aspersions of Colonel Wilks, Mr. Mill, and other Historians of 
Brit India ; including an Examination of Mr. Hastings’ relations with Sir 
Thomas Rumbold. By his Daughter, the late ExizaBErH ANNE RUMBOLD. 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


in Chromolithography, price 42s. cloth, 
A! MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister Pleni 
tentiary and En’ Extraordinary of Prussia at 
from Sources ary of the King of Pr 

ig Peer memoir of interest to be compared with this has been 
brought before English Contemporary Review. 

“ There is not a page of it which is not worthy of Bunsen, eaten 


“ These vol and 
been lived. ¥4-— best aspirations of onc’s 
nature being q and kindled by the life which they describe. 

Nonconformist. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. FRISWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
Ready at all the Libraries on Monday, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By 


J. FRISwELL. 


“* The old project of a window in the bosom, to render the soul of visible, is what e 
manifold reson to wish for.”—Porz's Larrans, December 12, 1718. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


MR. BLACKBURN’S NEW BOOK. 


This 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, feats Original 
av, Drawings by Arthur Severn, the Author, &c., 10s. 6d. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in 


By HENRY BLACKBURN, of “‘ The Pyrenees,” “ Travelling 
n ” 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 183 FLEET STREET. 


MR. BURRITT’S NEW BOOK. 
This day, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its 


GREEN BORDER LAND. By Eximu Burarirr, Author of “A Walk from 
John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End.” 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


MISS BREMER’S LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
This day, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited b; es her Slater, CHARLOTTE 
Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by EMILY 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


NEW NOVEL, BY A NEW WRITER. 


This day, 2 vols. 
COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By a 
NEw WRITER. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 148 FLEET STREET. | 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jzavrresoy, 


THE YAWL AND CANOE VOYAGES. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE VOYAGE ALONE: a Sail in the 


Yawl, Rob Roy.” JouN M‘GrecGor, Author of “A Thousand Miles in 
the Rob Roy Canoe.” 


Also, by the same Author, uniform, 


ONE THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. 
Fifth Edition. 


THE ROB ROY on the BALTIC. Second Edition. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


_FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. 


ust published, 2 vols. 8vo. 970 pp. cloth, 248. | 
}STHER and AHASUERUS: an Identification of the Persons 
so Named. Followed by a History the Years that at their Marriage. 
With Notes and an Index to the Two Parts; also an Appendix. By Ricuanp Sener | 
Tyawarrt, M.A., retired india Chaplain. 
Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 


Just published, 12mo. pp. 232, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
Ess of a LIFETIME; or My Mind—its Contents. | 
Am Epitome of the Leading Questions of ’the Day. “By the Author of “Utopia at | | 
London : TxUsxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Shortly will be published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
NATAL SERMONS. The Second Series, preached in the | 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. Jouw Wixtiam 


Corenso, D.D., Bishop of 
London: Trtansr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


(THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Amicus. Third 
Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised, 6d. H 
London: TraUsner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
MOTHER CHURCH’S PROPOSAL for NATIONAL 


be RECONCILIATION: being No. IV. of the “ Nocturnal Sermons” preached in 
reams. 


Epwaarp Bumrvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. | 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


"PHE MAMMALS of INDIA: a Natural History of all the 
Animals known to Inhabit Continental we By T. C. Jenvon, Surgeon-Major, | 
Madras Army ; Author of * The Birds of India,” 

Smita, Exper, & 65 Cornhill. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROADSTONE 
OF HONOUR.” 


‘ow ready, | vol. small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
WITH" the FIRST FALLING LEAVES. By 


Henny Dicsy, Esq. 
8. Exxis, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 


The only Perfect Edition of 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. 


ALEX. MURRAY & SON having advertised ap 
Edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages, I am obliged to warn the Public that the 
only Edition that can be reprinted by them is the First Edition of that W Work, 
published in 1818, which the Author himself declared to be full of errors, 
which he took great pains to correct in 1848, in a separate volume, especially 
enriched by additions relating to the English Constitution. This 
Supplement, forming about one-fifth of the whole, is now incorporated in the 
Work, but is entirely wanting in the obsolete Edition of 1818 pomer wahor 4 by 
Alexander Murray. The only perfect copy of Hallam’s Middle Ages ig 
published by me, containing all the Author’s Notes and Corrections, 


May 1, 1868. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


In a few days, small 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 


A SUMMER and WINTER in NORWAY. By 


Lady Di BEAUCLERK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 


About It. By Dr. Doran. 


ConTENTS: The Magnates of the Old Church—The Old Folk of the Ola 
Church—Life Round St. Paul’s C: and Crosier— Throne and 
Pulpit — Ordination — Preferment — Congregations — Pews — Notes on tres 
Sermons—Font, Altar, and Grave—Irregular Marriages—Long and Short 
Sermons—Texts and Church Stories—Style at Home—Titles and Dress— 
Sports and Pastimes—The Joy Songs of the Church—Royal, Military, Naval, 
Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popular and Fashionable Churches— 
Fashionable Congregations— Country Clergymen — Honorarium — Slang in 
High Places—Axe and Crosier—The Pulpit and the Boards. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


By Mrs. 
Forrester, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady Cuar.Les TuynnE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 3 vols. 


Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
ee book now before us owes its existence to a good, honest work, and it has other merits 
are excellent, and there is real humour umour in the story, a 


A very p! easant The story a healthy, genuine reality which makes 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. a Mrs. EGERTON. 


“This possesses charms thas te — the work of a 
accomp! lady, one familiar with the best society.” —U. S. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT on STREET. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A New Novel. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW NOVEL BY 
CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


FOUL PLAY 


Is published, complete in 3 vols. and may be had at all Libraries throughout 
the Kingdom. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Early next week, 


METRIC WEIGHTS and MEASURES: Speech of of Mr, 
BERESFORD HOPE, M.P., moving the Rejection of the 
|, Wednesday, May’ 13, 1868. 
London: Epwarp Dutiioenn, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Now ready, 


Te MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value 


in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Ronexts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, 2s.; by post for 26 Stamps. 
HAY FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, or SUMMER CATARRH. 
By Sutru, M.D., Physician to the North London Consumption Hospital, &- 
“Sound and practical.”—Medical Times. 
London: H. Rensnaw, 356 Strand. 


8vo. with Map, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 


ULIUS CASAR'S BRITISH EXPEDITIONS, 
BOULOGNE to the BAY of APULDORE ; ont the Subsequent Formation G eologi 
cally of Romney Marsh. By Francis Hopson Appacu. 
London : Joun Rossext Smrru, 36 Soho Square. 


VW ORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 48s 
Sold separately, viz.: 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 4 vols. 16s. 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 8s. ' 
ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE PLAGUE, and other Poems. 4s. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.—M. LYNDSAY, &e. 4s. 
Historical, and Miscell from “ Black d's Magazine,” &c. 

3. Je 
HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 4s. 

Wx. Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


and ITS CURE. By G. Bramay, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: Rensnaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


| QRTHOPRAXY. 


straight ; to to make.) By 
Heatner Broo, Assoc. Inst. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvnenns & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


d published, with containing additional and | in 


‘Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derecton. Reprinted from the “* Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bamites, 219 Regent Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


— 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CIV. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 


1, MR. R. C. JEBB ON MR. TENNYSON’S “ LUCRETIUS.” 

2. MR. HELPS’S “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 

3. MR. J. GOODALL ON “ DULWICH COLLEGE.” (Continued.) 
4. MR. R. M. HOVENDEN’S “ THE PEACE MAKERS.” 

5. PROFESSOR MAURICE ON “ BARON BUNSEN.” 

6. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 

7. REV. J. Lt. DAVIES ON “A NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.” 


8 THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT (in Paris). By the Author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


9. MR. J. SCOTT RUSSELL ON “ FARADAY, A DISCOVERER.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


On June |, price 4s. 6d. No. I. of 


[HE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
M.A., Public Orator; Joun E. B. on, M. Fellow By 
W. Wauonr, M. A., Librarian of Trinity 
Contents : 

1. MR. PALEY ON CHTHONIAN WORSHIP. 

2, MR. ELLIS ON FRONTO. 

3. MR. BYWATER ON THE FRAGMENTS OF PHILOLAUS. 

4. PROF. CONINGTON ON RIBBECK’S VIRGIL. 

5. MR. COWELL ON THE HINDU VERSION OF RHAMPSINITUS. 

6. ue Ras. A THE FRAGMENTS OF ZSCHYLUS—ON A PASSAGE OF 

7. MR. PALEY’S EMENDATIONS ON TWO PASSAGES OF SCHYLUS. 

8. MR. COPE ON CERTAIN GREEK WORDS—ON THE GREEK PASSIVE VERB, 

9, PROF. LIGHTFOOT ON CAIUS OR HIPPOLYTUS. 

10. MR. MUNRO AND MR. HOWARD ON LUCRETIUS. 

1. MR. BURN ON THE PALATINE HILL. 

2. MR. JEBB ON A PASSAGE OF ANDOKIDES. 

Macaittan & Co., London. 


y, the 30th inst., wil} be ready, 


W. G. Crarx, 
ohn’s College; 


‘THE ART-JOURNAL No. LXXVIIL, New Series. 
(UNE 1868), 28. 6d. 


Line Engravi 
IN  ANDALUSIA,” after J. R.A., and 
NSDELL, 
Il. # PALissy THE “POTTER,” after Mrs. E. M. Warp. 
Literary Contributions. 
THE PORCELAIN, POTTERY, &c., OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. By 
James Darroune. 
FINE ART AND DECORATIVE BRONZES. By Watts. 
AN BOOKBINDING IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Miss E. M. Rooers, 
AND ART-MANUFACTURES OF RUSSIA. By Professor Ancusa, 


FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
n Account of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, Society of Water-Colour 
AY Institute of Water-Colour Painters, Picture Sales, Obituary, Reviews, 
and payne of the Month 
This Number also contains the Fifteenth Part of the nonce gy = CATALOGUE 
¢: the dye EXHIBITION, with numerous Engravings of the choicest Specimens of 
London and New York: Viator & Co. 


Ready on Wednesday next, Is. 


LORD BROUGHAM. By Grorer Aveustus Sara.—In 
‘TEMPLE BAR for JUNE. 
Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


On the 27th instant, the JUNE Number of the 


pecan BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls. 
Contents: 
. KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,”_&c. 
Chapter 6.—Kitty ex Cathedro 
»  7.—Regy among the Hops. 
» —Doctor Norman retu 
» .9.—Mrs. Cornford acts the fart of of Consoler. 
10.—Perry’s in the 
11.—Kitty’s Dreams. 
2. CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE LAW. Conclusion. 
3. IN ~ORCHARD. By Mrs. Forresren, Author of “ From Olympus 


4. CONVEYING AND STEALING. By Francis Jacox. 

5. THE JAR OF GOLD. 

6. MRS. MAURICE. By the Author of “ Gardenhurst.” 

7. TO THE BUSIIT AND BACK. 

8. IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES KEAN. 

9 THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 

10. LORD BROUGHAM. By Aveusrvus Sara. 
Ricuarpv Benrtiey, New Burlington Street. 


MISS BRADDON'’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Thursday next, 28th inst., enlarged to 160 pp., with 4 whole-page Engravings, Is. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents for JUNE: 
1, DEAD-SEA yRurr 4 prove. By the Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 


Illustrated by Lou ual 
2, UNIVERSITY MEN IN son. 
INDON PALACES. n Taoansury. V.—Palaces that have passed away : 


By 
The lewell— “Whitehall Baynard Castle—Crosby Hall. 


4. TYRO. Illustrated Alfred 
cK E ODE T N THE LIFE OF MISS ZAeryua TRENOODLE. By 
the Author of Kidale-a-Wink, Mild red’s Wedding.” 
6. LITERATURE OF THE LINE. . Le can NCHARD. 
7. FALLEN AMONG By Aveoustvus Sara. 
Rey Frrzogracp. 


ANA GAY: 
9% DEATH UPON THE “MOUNT TARE. Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. 


10. FRENCH ETIQUETTE. STiGAND. 
ll. SENSATIONALISM IN SCIENCE. By R. H. Parrerson. I.—Our Coal-Fields. 
2. TH RY OF ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. By E. M‘Deamorr. 


8 
13. THE ALOE. Illustrated by ‘Thomas Gray. 
CHARLOTTE'S INHERITA NCE: Novel. By M. E. Brapvon. 
Boox tus Fovarn: Gustave ENGLAND. awakens to 
a Sense of his Duty. Chapter 3.—* What do we here, my and I?” 
a2 Chapter 4.—Sharper than a Serpent's Tooth. 

-—BELGRAVIA is the largest Monthly Magazine ever published. The Fifth Me we ag 
elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., 
is nuw ready. Also Cases tor Binding (2.), designed by Luke Limner. 

*,* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


PUBLICATION OF “DEAD-SEA FRUIT” COMPLETE. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 
OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
MM NEW EXCHANGE.—THE BUILDER 


Bui of this Week contains: Fine View and Plan of Middlesboro’ Exchange and Club 

idings_Something about Woburn Abbey lated Pavement found in 

ae Art Exhibition in Leeds—Humidity and Decay—Paris—The Payment of Operatives; 
allthe News. 4d.; by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden; all Newsmen. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
No. I. will be published on Tuesday, the 26th inst. 
Conrsgnts: 


4.—Glances at the Patrick Smith, 
MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. 
MY LAST SESSION. 
CELADON, 
AMONG THE PICTURES. Part I. 
COURT COSTUME AS IT WAS, 1s, AND OUGHT TO BE. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Stable Fragment. 
OUR TWO FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 
CROQUET. 
THE TWO PENSIONERS. 
THE MEMORIAL WINDOW: a Dramatic Story in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
Act the i 
St. George's Square. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 

OF URBAN: On Strikes— Heraldic Ano- 
malies—Bad Writing—The Kiver Terrace, &c. 
OBITUARY MEMOIRS: Lord Broug! Theodore—John Burnett—John 

Wilson—M. Gasperini-J. Crawfurd—Samuel 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
AND SOLD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


On Thursday, the 28th instant, No. CII. . 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. Price ls. 
With Illustrations by Miss M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 

Lane Tete-a-Tete. 

51.—Some News from Without. 

UNDER THE SEA. 
A GROUP OF VAGABONDS. 
CAMP LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 
AVONHOE. With an Iilustration. 

Chapter 5.—Up Hill. 


»  6.—Fire in the Rick-; 


THE EARTH A waounr. 

A CITY OF REFUGE. 

ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY. By Marruzw Continued. 
Suita, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


GAINT PAULS for JUNE. Price Is 


Conrents: 
1. FOR A YEAR. 
2. WHAT IS THE EASTERN QUESTION? 
3. THE WILDS OF CHESHIRE. 
4. THE WOMEN OF THE DAY. 
5. LIFE STUDIES. No. II.—The Anglo-Romans. 
6. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
7. A NICE CORRESPONDENT. 
8. ON FISHING. 
9. BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
10, PHINEAS FINN, THE, IRISH MEMBER. | By y A 
an ustration apter —Fin: Chapter 
Laura nedy's Headache. Chapter 33.—Mr. 
London and New York: Viarce & Co. 


PIccaDILLy PAPERS. — This an interesting 


in 
take up the ADIELY FAPERS appear in i csewhere. 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


M f the day. 
de Bis 


“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR JUNE. 


pod most successful and the worthiest of the musical '—Queen, May 9. 


Ready on May 26, No. VITI. price is. 


“HANOVER SQUARE.” 


Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 


Contents: 
A LULLABY. Pianoforte Piece. CHARLES SALAMAN. 
O FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! Song. Arrnur S. SULLIVAN. 
Words by Miss Jean INGELOw. 
LA VIVANDIERE. Marche brillante. Epovarp pE Paris. 


SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUD. Song. CLARA GOTTSCHALK, 
Words by W. Harrison. 


Tike ost Composers of the day, ow Pieces 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
BANNE D’ARC, an other Poems. By Rosert 
Bishopsgate Without. 


London : W. Bennerr, 5 
THE NEW TALE. 


| 
| 


| PRUE of HEART. 
“ Full of tenderness, grace, and * True of Heart’ is an appropriate name 

t easan pure Eng 
and ractes love stories. The framework of 


ome and its associations....... «e lease all who can appreciate the 
of life told with 7 ith earnestness and simplicity and kindliness.”. "—Excaminer. 
London and New York: Viarce & Co. 
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TINSLEYS’ 


The Saturday Review. 


28,1868, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, READY THIS DAY. 


MAGAZINE: an_Iilustrated 


‘Monthly. Conducted by EpmMunp Yates. ls. 


Contents: 
1 ROCK AHEAD. _ By_Epucnn | 7. THE RIVER. With an Illustration. 
With en Hlustration. Book III. | THE HON. ALICE BRANDE’S COR- 
Laid. RESPONDENCE. No. VIII. 


2 AUNT ANASTATIA AMONG THE 


3. EN DOR{A. With an Ilustration. BRADY. 
Two 


4. OLD Visitor. Chap. The 
5. MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. of Execution ap. 44.— 
6 A, HOUSE (OP CARDS. A Novel Merriage, Chap. Dawn of | 
Book .—Another Storey. H 
NOTICE. —This day 


THE LIFE of DAVID "GARRICK ; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. | 
By Percy 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. ! 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 
. Justiy M‘Cartuy, Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours, thea 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. A. Cantab. 
3 vols. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woon, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c.’ 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


EpmuND Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russeii, LL.D. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
, Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CupDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” 
&c. 3 vols. . 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. 


By Lady Woop, Author of “Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 


3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


Buack. 3 vols. (Yow ready. 
MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “‘ Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a New Novel. By 
Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. 3 vois. [Just ready. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of *‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the 
Author of “* Archie Lovell,” ‘* Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &. 
Also, now ready, 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone,” “ Brakespeare,” &c. 
SWORD and GOWN. 4 the same Author. 


Also, a Cheap Edi 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all 


the Original Illustrations, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS. 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TENNYSON’S “ LUCRETIUS.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“A work.""—TZimes. 
the best of blank verse that Tennyson has ever written.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By the 
: Rey. T. W. Fowle, Rev. J. Li. Davies, Rev. W. L. Clay, Rev. W. Berkley, 
Rey. E. A. Abbott, John ee and J. R. Seeley, M.A, Edited by 
the Rev. W. L. CLAY, Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire. 8vo, 9s. tm 
day, 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. &, 
HameErTON. A Treatise Critical and Practical. aS 8vo. with Original 
_ Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half moroceo, 
price 31s. 6d. (This day, 


ACADIAN GEOLOGY: the Geological Struc. 
ture, &c., of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince es te By 
J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised 
with Geological Map and Illustrations, 18s. *TNeene week, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Volume IL. 


THE HERMITS. By Professor Kiyastey. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth 
extra, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. [On June 1 


MACMILLAN & LONDON. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 
A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle 


Silas,” “ Guy Deverell,” &c. 3 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. B 
the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 8 
“The keener the critic who reads these volumes, the more patiently, as we -., will he hunt 
Dora Fane through her adventures. Pagan because her mind will not hold ‘Christianity, 


immoral because her soul is too thin to retain in morality, — because 4 fateh iocks her, of 
and movement and word, but 


ne Wi ive her iite. e a won ul littie re, remin ing us, distan haps, 
reminding us, of Blanche Amory in "Spectator. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


“The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“* 4 Sister’s Story’ is charmingly written, and excellently translated. It is full of fasei- 
nating revelations of family life. Montalembert’s letters, and the mention of him asa 
man, are delightful. _ Interwoven with the sto: vo Alexandrine are accounts of the 
members of the family, of La eye tory of their lives and deaths is always 
touching and beautiful ; the let diaries abound in exquisite thoughts and tender 
religious feeling.’ 


Also, nearly ready, 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW NOVEL, BY THE AVTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY'S 
SECRET,” &c. 


On May 20, thoroughly revised, 3 vols. 
DEAD-SEA FROET, 


NOTICE.—MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 


On May 20, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. 


Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


By the 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


(NEW: NOVEL. 


~ 


This day is published, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
PROSY JANE: 
A Novel. 
By G. GRAVES, M.A. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO,, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


On Thursday will be published, 8vo. cloth, 12s.6d. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY: 


A Poem. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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May. 23, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. Volume the First of 


NEWMAN'S H.) 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN 
SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, B.D. 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


From the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs. RIVINGTON, 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just ready, small 8vo. 9s. 


FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSES: 


A Selection from the Cheltenham College Prize 
Poems, 1846—1866. 
Edited by CHARLES 8. JERRAM, M.A., Trin. Coll, Oxon. ; 
AND 


THEODORE W. JAMES, M.A. Pemb. Coll. Oxon. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE, 


This day, small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AIDS TO PRAYER: 


A Course of Lectures delivered at Holy Trinity Church, 
Paddington, on the Sunday Mornings in Lent 1868. 


By D. MOORE, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NOTICE.—Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH 
CARDINALS. 


By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


LARGE RAILWAY MAP AND WALES. 


In Fifteen Sheets; size of each, 19 inches by 24. 


STANFORD’S LARGE 
RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


WITH THE SANCTIONED LINES; 
ALSO THE STATIONS, HIGH ROADS, TOWNS, VILLAGES, &c. 


5 miles to an inch; size of the complete Bian. © by 
‘mounted in morocco case, or on roller varnished, spring roller, 


Any Sheet can be had separately, plain, ls. 6d.; or coloured and folded in cover, each 2s. 


*s* An Index Map, showing the division of the Sheets, may be had gratis on 
application, or per post for Stamped Envel lope. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 axv 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. 


STANFORD'S 
TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


With all the Railways, Principal Roads, Rivers, and Canals, 
distinctly laid down. 


On One Sheet, fully coloured, 6s.; mounted in case, 10s. 6d.; on roller, varnished, 15s. 


MAPS OF SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anv 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


| 


On the same scale, are also published, mounted in case, each 4s. 6d.; roller, varnished, 98. 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable 


for the British and Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on 
application, or per post for One Stamp. 


Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price 
in Stamps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, PASSPORT AGENT, ¢ axv 7 CHARING 
CROSS, 8. W. 


On the 27th instant, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


CROWNED. 


By EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH, 
Author of “St. Alice,” “A Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson,” &6. 


“ All honest crowns bear thorns, 
And kingship evermore is consecrate by blood.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, square 8vo. 88. 6d. 


MEDUSA, AND OTHER TALES. 


By the Author of “A Week in a French Country House.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
On Friday, the 29th instant, Vol. II. (completing this Work) with 11 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New and Uniform Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. 
On Friday, the 29th instant. Vol. IV. 


A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON—COLOMBE’S BIRTH- 
DAY—DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Early in June, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. 18. 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE. 


| Brought Down to the Present Time, and including the Judgment 
in “Spence v. Union Insurance Company.” 


By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “ A Manual of Marine Insurance,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. READE. 


Crown 8vo. toned paper, elegant cloth, 7s. 


MEMNON; AND OTHER POEMS. 


By JOHN EDMUND READE, 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Will be ready in a few days, at all the Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 
FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 
A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ The White Cockade,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, ! thick vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
A NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON,” 
ENTITLED 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 


A Collection of Tales in Verse. 
F. S. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


MORAL CAUSATION; 


‘or, Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to the Chapter on “Freedom” 


in the Third Edition of his Examination of 
**Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy.” 


By PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER, M.A, 
Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” &c. &c. 


_ EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CQ 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER: 
and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, TOILETWARE, TURNERY,. 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 


| EA URNS 


duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM | 


8S. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 


very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- | 


ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and durability, as follows: 


we. “ be 
og ad ot: 
Be 
£s.d./ £58. d. 
12 Table Forks...., 1110/2 00/2 40/2100 
12 Table Spoons ..| 1110/2 40/2100 
12 Dessert Forks .. | 1 30/1100/1120/1150 
12 Dessert Spoons.|1 
12 Tea Spoons .... 00/1 20/1 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
bowls....... -| 100] 120; 120] 186 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80} 80! 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 66 90! 100; 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt | 
bowls.......- 34 40) 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, | 
gilt bowl ... 18 20 20) 23 
1 Pair of Sugar | 
Tongs 26 36, 36, 40 
1 Pair of Fish | | 
‘arvers...... 40,1100/1100/1100 
1 Butter Knife .. 26 40| 56} 60 
1 SoupLadle....| 100) 120! 160! 170 
1 Sugar Sifter ..| 46, 46] 50 
Total..:.../9109 12 90113 96 


14 17 3 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An | 


Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, , 


Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern 
Table Spoons and Forks.... £1 2 © per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 016 ,, 
Tea O10 0 
All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, 
Polished , always on show. ese 
s BURTON. at his manu- 
iA, New Street, and every article is 
Vohine Pollet Ware in great variety, from 
4s, 


~ 


of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on sale at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. 


REDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON. 


3 Feet | 4 Feet | 
6 Inches 6 Inches Feet. 


£ 


For BrepsrEaps, WIDE 


Swe 
n 
= 


= 


Best Straw Paillasses ...... 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 
Best Brown Do., extra thick 
Good White Wool Mattresses 
Extra Super Do, Do. .. 
Good Horse Hair Do. 
Extra Super Do. ........+. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 
Extra Super Do. 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tress for use over spring.. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 
1160 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- 
dered Linen Ticks ...... 3100 5136 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s. ; Bolsters from 6s, to 
29s. 6d. 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


_ 


BAD 
Sco 


cor 


o 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted 
with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 


! Castors, from 11s, to 24s, 


Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 4s. to £45 5s, 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 


| 


\UTLERY WARRANTED. — The. 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAW 

8. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


| 
eB ERE 
BAM 
s. d.| s. d.| s.d. 
33-inch Ivory Handles ..........| 130/106] 50 
34-inch Fine Ivory Balance 
180/140] 59 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles .... | 210/160] 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 280/210/ 80 
4-inch Finest African Ivory 
Do., with Silver Ferules...... | 420 | 350) 136 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferul 550 | 450) 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... | 250 |190)| 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540 | 210 
BoNE AND Horn HANDLES. 
KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles ........ | 136) 110) 306 
Do., Balance Handles .......... 230/170) 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0 | 15 6 | 46 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 126| 96) 30 
The largest Stock in existence of Pla Dessert 


Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE an’ IRON TEA- 
- ‘TRAYS.--An assortment TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedent., whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 
Set of Three 


per 20s, to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto.............. from 10s.to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters fud Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


Bétss and TOILET WARE— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, e Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and moss varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and market at prices weg 


| tionate with those that have tented to make 
| establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 


| Hip, 14s, to 31s. 6d. A 


try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s. ; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s. to 32s. ; 
assortment of Gas Fur- 


large 
| nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower 


ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, | 


viz. from 12s, 6d, (two-light) to £23. 


DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 49s, 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s. the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID J ONES, 
Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 23, 1868. 


Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45s. the Set of Three. 


CLOCES, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of. these, displayed in two large 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom W. 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 


Clocks....++++ from 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra . from 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per Pait- 
Bronzes .....+++ from 18s. to £16 16s. 


M teur from 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil.... 3s. 7d. per Gallon, 
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